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mpue proper business of every man and every hour, is to know 

as much as he can of political economy. Not but it may 
also be desirable that he should learn something of arithmetic 
and book-keeping by double entry, be acquainted with the pro- 
perties of the lever and inclined plane, and have a portion of 
information touching the nature of the planetary motions and 
the divisions of the surface of the terraqueous globe. But all 
these acquirements may only render him a useful slave; and 
the other is the education which must enable him to keep the 
benefit of his labours for himself. It has indeed long been defined 
to be the science of preventing our betters from defrauding us ; 
which is sufficient to account for its being eagerly pursued on 
one hand, and vilified on the other. 

In such a state of things, great are the obligations of society 
to any individual, who possessing character unimpeachable for 
intelligence and virtue, will descend as a mediator between 
conflicting parties, and perform the office of the alkali that 
brings the oil and water of the community into combination for 
the removal of the public stains. No office more honourable has 
ever been exercised by learning and experience ; even the legis- 
lation of the poet in the golden age of the Saint-Simonians, 
must yield to it in the double ratio of vigour and extent of 
influence. And to arbitration of this kind must every public 
question come. Men in these days cannot contend for ever; 
the times are gone by with the feudal system, when the meat 
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and drink of mankind was quarrelling. Each side makes out 
the stoutest case it can; and at last comes the arbitrator, and 
strikes the balance between both. There may not be any defined 
power to enforce acquiescence in his decisions ; but there is a 
virtual energy in the combined exercise of reason and authority, 
which induces such a quantity of adhesion on the part of the 
great masses of the public, as makes subsequent resistance 
unavailing. It nay not settle all truth for ever and for ever ; 
but it may make a great step towards the settling of so much 
truth, as shall be brilliantly useful to the present and succeed- 
ing generations. 

Great outcry is made against theories and theorists ; and 
why should there not, if the theories are wrong? Theory 
means seeing the consequences of one thing in another thing. 
There was once an outcry against the theory of arithmetic ; and 
the last place where it made its stand, was probably the quarter- 
deck. Yet even there it was put down at last, by the palpable 
proof which was exhibited, that offensive as it might be to the 
prejudices of the ancient mariners, the casters of figures really 
knew something about the matter, and could prophesy of the 
land’s whereabout, when nobody else could tell whether it lay 
to the right hand or the left. But this result depended on the 
correctness of their assumptions and the accuracy of their 
inferences. Whatever therefore increases the fidelity of either, 
must in all analogous cases be an instrument of success. 

Highly important in this view, is the sifting and re-examina- 
tion given by the author in his First Chapter, to what has been 
assumed by economists as the histoire raisonnée of the commence- 
ment and early progress of culture and population. No man 
can doubt that the early proprietors of a vacant territory will 
fall, to the best of their instinct, on the superior qualities of soils 
and situations first. But it by no means follows that this shall 
be their period of ease and pleasantry ; on the contrary the odds 
are, that this, as the Scottish tongue expresses it, is just the 
season of their greatest difficulties, and that the fatness of 
the fattest of the new found land is barely sufficient to keep the 
bodies and souls of the adventurers together for more auspicious 
times. And when increase of mouths brings cultivators to land 
that had been considered secondary to the other, it as little fol- 
lows, that the cultivators of this secondary land shall not on the 
whole be in greater ease and comfort than were the cultivators 
of the first at the same comparative epoch of its cultivation. 
The fathers of New England may have occupied the intrinsically 
best land in 1632; but it does not follow that agricultural 
improvement may not be a safer and better business there in 
1832, than it was to the fathers of New England. 
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But there is another way in which the descent to inferior land 
may be effected, without any diminution in the comfort of the 
labouring portion of the community. 


‘ Cultivation may be extended by an improvement in manu- 
facturing, as well as in agricultural labour. It may be conceived, of 
the land last entered, that in return for a certain quantity of labour, 
it yields the subsistence of a hundred families—and that the land next 
inferior to it cannot be profitably cultivated, because in return for the 
same labour, it yields the subsistence of only ninety families. Now, 
overlooking for the present, the element of profit, one might conceive 
these hundred families to be made up of seventy belonging to the 
agricultural, and of thirty belonging to the secondary class,—it being 
the employment of the latter to prepare, for the whole hundred, the 
second necessaries of life. It matters not whether there be such an 
improvement in agricultural labour, that sixty can do the work of 
seventy, or such an improvement in manufacturing labour, that twenty 
can do the work of thirty. In either way, ninety labourers can do as 
much as a hundred did before ; and whereas, formerly, land behoved 
to return for their labour the subsistence of a hundred families, ere it 
could be taken in, it may now be taken in, though of such inferior 
quality, as to return the subsistence of but ninety families. By the 
former improvement, the agricultural labourers necessary, for a given 
effect, became fewer than before,—by the latter improvement, though 
still as numerous, they would require the services of fewer secondaries 
than before. It is thus that a step of improvement in manufactures 
alone, can give rise to an onward step of extension in agriculture— 
and just because a method has been devised for the fabrication of as 
many yards of cloth, by fewer hands, soils of poorer out-field, than 
any that had yet been reached, may now be profitably entered upon. 
An improvement in the form of the stocking machine, may, as well 
as an improvement in the form of the plough, bring many an else 
unreclaimed acre within the reach of cultivation.’—p. 9. 


It will here inevitably be asked, what is to become of the 
ten labourers, whether of the secondary or agricultural class, 
who are thus supposed to be dispensed with and thrown out of 
a claim for food. To which nature, who is marvellously con- 
cinnous in her operations, has provided the ready answer, that 
they must improve manufactures with the view of obtaining 
from the class of landed gentlemen whom the same progress of 
things will have begun to call into existence on the superior 
soils, a portion of the produce which will be ready to be disposed 
of for luxuries or comforts a little above the common. If huck- 
aback was before woven for the farmer’s tablecloths, they must 
begin to weave diaper for the squire’s ; and if they cannot, they 
and the class to which they belong will live seven on the allow- 
ance of six, or as the case may be, till somebody or other will 
relieve the mess at large by taking to the weaving. Ifit should be 
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urged, that all the squire has, will be consumed in adding 
to the population of his class; the answer is, that he will 
make a drawback for the diaper. The squires will come 
to some kind of middle term; they will increase and multiply 
after their heart's imaginations, but one part of their imaginations 
will be after tablecloths or whatever else may be the luxuries 
open to their station, and they will secure these, though at the 
expense of some final diminution of the squire-descended 
population. 


‘It is thus that, by a more strenuous industry, and a more 
effective machinery together, the poorer soils may, to a certain extent, 
be forced to yield an equal, or, perhaps, a more liberal subsistence to 
the labourer, than at earlier stages in the process of cultivation, Yet 
it must be quite evident that, whether in single countries, or in the 
whole world, it is a process which cannot go on indefinitely. The 
time may be indefinitely distant, and indeed may never come, when 
the absolute and impassable barrier shall at length be arrived at. But 
to be satisfied that there is such a barrier, one has only to look to the 
extent and quality of the land in any region of the earth. By labour 
we might grind even the naked rock into an arable soil,—but a soil 
thus formed never would return the expense of food bestowed upon 
the labourers. In every country there is an upland or outfield territory, 
which will always bid defiance to agriculture. And even though it 
were not so—though to its last acre it possessed a uniform richness— 
though the plough might be carried over the whole of the mighty 
continent, and should find an obstacle nowhere but at the margin of 
the sea; yet, assure as that every country has its limit, and every 
continent its shore, we must acquiesce in it as one of the stern neces- 
sities of our condition, that the earth we tread upon, can only be made 
to yield a limited produce, and so to sustain a limited population.’ 

‘It seems very generally admitted, that should it ever come to 
this, the population, brought to a stand in respect of numbers, must 
either have to encounter great positive distress, or must anticipate 
this distress by a preventive regimen. In the midst of all the minuter 
criticisms to which the doctrine has been exposed, the great historical 
fact remains unshaken—that, let the means of subsistence be increased 
however largely and suddenly, this is sure to be followed by a corre- 
sponding increase of population. Every state and country in the world 
bears evidence to this truth—whether in the steady augmentations of 
Europe, or in the gigantic strides that are now making in the popula- 
tion of America. The invariable connection, as of antecedent and 
consequent, between a great extent of fertile and unoccupied land, 
and a great multiplication of families, when once it is entered upon, 
is too palpable to be obscured by any sophistry, or by the allegation 
of any mystic principle whatever. Yet the power to support, and the 
power to create a population, are just as distinct, the one from the 
other, as the constitution of the external world is distinct from the 
constitution or physiology of human nature. It is not an increase of 
the former power which gives rise to an increase of the latter—it only 
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gives situation and space for the development of its energies. Should 
a population, when every let and hindrance of a straitened subsistence 
is removed, be able to double itself in fifteen years—it would still 
have the inherent ability of doing so, after that every acre on the face 
of the globe had been advanced to its state of uttermost cultivation. 
The power of population would then be kept in perpetual abeyance— 
with a constant disposition to transgress beyond the limits of the 
world’s food, and as constant a check on the expansion of the capa- 
bilities which belong to it.’ 

‘ All this is very generally allowed ; but then the imagination of 
many is, that, not until the world be fully cultivated and fully peopled, 
shall we have any practical interest in the question. ‘They seem to 
think of the doctrine of Malthus, that the consideration of it may, 
with all safety, be postponed, till the agriculture of every country and 
every clime have been carried to its extreme perfection ; and that, 
meanwhile, the population may proceed as rapidly and recklessly as 
it may. When a household is straitened by its excessive numbers, or 
a parish is oppressed by its redundant families—they would bar every 
argument about the proximate causes of this inconvenience, by the 
allegation that there were still thousands of unreclaimed acres at 
home, or millions in distant places -of the earth, though of as little 
real or substantial consequence to the suffering parties, as if the land 
were situated in another planet. They appear to conceive, that ere 
any body can be felt as an obstacle to our progress, it must have come 
to a dead stand—not aware that to act as a check or impediment, it 
has only to move more slowly, though in the same direction, than at 
the rate in which we are advancing ourselves. ‘They proceed on the 
idea, that no shock or collision can be felt but by the stroke of an 
impellent on a body at rest—whereas it is enough if the body be but 
moving at a tardier pace. In the one case, the strength of the colli- 
sion would be estimated by the whole velocity—yet, in the other, 
there might still be a very hard collision, though estimated only by a 
difference of velocities. It is thus that, for the continued pressure of 
the world’s population on its food, it is far from necessary that the 
food should have reached that stationary maximum, beyond which it 
cannot be carried. It is enough, for this purpose, that the limit of 
the world’s abundance, though it does recede, should recede more 
slowly than would the limit of the world’s population. A pressure, 
and that a very severe one, may be felt for many ages together, from 
a difference in the mere tendencies of their increase. The man, who 
so runs as to break his head against a wall, might receive a severe 
contusion, even to the breaking of his head, if, instead of a wall, it 
had been a slowly retiring barrier. And therefore we do not antedate 
matters, by taking up now the consideration of Malthus’ preventive 
and positive checks to population. ‘There is scarcely a period, even in 
the bygone history of the world, when the former checks have not 
been called for, and the latter have not been in actual operation. To 
postpone either the argument or its application till the agriculture of 
the world shall be perfected, is a most unpractical, as well as a most 
unintelligent view of the question—for long ere this distant consum- 
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mation can be realized, and even now, may the obstacle of a slowly 
retiring limit begin to be felt. ‘The tendency of a progressive popula- 
tion to outstrip the progressive culture of the earth, may put mankind 
into a condition of straitness and difficulty—and that for many 
generations before the earth shall be wholly cultivated. We are not 
sure, but it may have done so from the commencement of the race, 
and throughout all its generations. Certain it is, at all events, that 
the produce of the soil cannot be made to increase at the rate that 
population would increase. Neither mechanical invention nor more 
intense manual labour is sufficient for this purpose. On the supposi- 
tion that the numbers of mankind were to increase up to their natural 
capability of increase, no human skill or human labour, though doing 
their uttermost, could suffice for raising a produce up to the popula- 
tion-—nor will the mass of society ever be upheld in comfort, without 
the operation of certain other principles, by which to restrain the 
excess of the population over the produce.’—p. 17. 

‘ If it be not possible, then, to sustain in comfort and sufficiency 
the working classes, by keeping up the produce to the population, 
when suffered to proceed according to its own spontaneous energies— 
there seems only to be another alternative for the achievement of this 
great problem, that of keeping down the population to the produce. 
We know of no right, or comfortable, or efficient way of doing this, 
than by the establishment of a habit and a principle among the labourers 
themselves. If they will in general enter recklessly into marriage, 
it is not possible to save a general descent in their circumstances. 
By the operation of causes already explained, a population may flow 
onward, in the way of increase, from one age to another, without any 
abridgment on the comforts of our peasantry. When these are trenched 
upon, it is no longer a flow—but we should call it an overflow.’— 
p- 22. 

This is all strikingly true ; and mixed up with many new lights 
which increase the final knowledge of the subject, at the same 
time that they enliven the road. It all, however, forms only a 
branch, or leader, towards the main conclusions in which the 
world is interested. And the apprehension may be, (which it is 
useful to intimate thus early,) that the whole of this belongs to 
one side of a complication of causes, the other side of which 
demands more attention than is finally given to it;—that the 
case is in fact something like that of a philosopher, who in dis- 
cussing the planetary motions should have bestowed his atten- 
tion on the centripetal force to the injury of the centrifugal. 

The next Chapter is on the ‘ Increase and Limit of Employ- 
ment ;’ which forms the natural sequence to the subject of the 
other. 

* But though the progress of cultivation, and the produce 
extracted by labourers from the last and farthest margin of it, do 
truly represent both the progress in numbers, and the state in respect 
to comfort, of our operative population; and though, when viewed 
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in this way, the conclusion seems irresistible, that there is a slow- 
ly-receding limit to the means of subsistence, on which population is 
ever pressing, so that if it press too hardly, it must straiten and 
depress the condition of labourers—yet we hear of a thousand other 
expedients for an amelioration in the state of the working classes of 
society, beside the only effectual expedient of a general principle and 
prudence in regard to marriages, which it is for the working classes 
of society, and them alone, to put into operation. What gives plau- 
sibility to these expedients is, that society is so exceedingly compli- 
cated a thing; insomuch that, when viewed in some one aspect, it 
holds out a promise of improvement or relief, which, under another or 
more comprehensive aspect, is seen to be quite illusory. For example, 
when one witnesses the vast diversity of trades, or employments, in 
society, by each of which, or at least in the prosecution of which, so 
many thriving families are supported, then it is conceived, that the 
high-way for the relief of the unprovided is to find them a trade, to 
find them employment. Or, when looking to the connection between 
capital and labour, and perceiving that the office of the former is to 
maintain the latter—then, on the idea that capital may, by the opera- 
tion of parsimony and good management, be extended ad infinitum, is 
it held, by almost every economist of high name, that every accumu- 
lation of capital carries an addition along with it to the subsistence of 
labourers. Or again, when one looks to the multitudes supported by 
foreign trade, in all its departments, the imagination is, that, as 
agriculture has its capabilities, so commerce has its distinct and addi- 
tional capabilities ; and that, whatever limit there may be to the power 
of the one for the maintenance of families, this is amply made up by 
the indefinite extension which might be given to the other. Again, 
we often hear taxation vaguely, though confidently talked of, as the 
great incubus on the prosperity of labourers; and that, if this were 
only lightened or removed, there would thenceforth ensue a mighty 
enlargement both of industry and comfort to the families of the work- 
ing classes, And then, in the list of national grievances, we hear of 
the enormous and overgrown properties which are vested in the few 
—and a general abundance diffused among the many is figured to be 
the consequence that would result, if not from the spoliation and 
forcible division of this wealth, at least from the abolition of entails, 
and of the law of primogeniture. Or in the absence, perhaps the 
failure, of all these expedients, emigration is held forth as a sovereign 
specific for all the distresses of an over-crowded land. And, lastly, 
after every thing but the moral habit of labourers themselves has been 
thought of, there follows, in this list of artifices for their relief, a 
scheme, which no longer existing in fancy, has been bodied forth into 
actual operation, and is the one of all others most directly fitted to 
undermine the principle and prudence of labourers—even a compulsory 
tax on the wealthy for the relief of the destitute, so as to disarm 
poverty of its terrors, and proclaim a universal impunity for dissipation 
and idleness. Now that this last great expedient has been adverted to, 
we need scarcely advert to any of those lesser ones, which, though but 
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the crudities of mere sentimentalism, have been proposed, each as a 
grand panacea, for all the disorders of the social state,—such as the 
cottage system, and the cow system, and the village economy of Mr. 
Owen, and the various plans of home colonization that have been 
thought to supersede the lessons of Malthus, or, at least, practically 
to absolve us from all regard to them for centuries to come.’— 
p. 32. 


This, again, appears to be all true, under the reservation that 
there is another half of the story to come. Men in general begin 
vehemently to suspect, or more properly stoutly to believe, 
that cow systems and cottage systems and village economies, are 
all either mere tubs for the whale or at best a shifting of the 
evil from one set of men to some other set, so long as the limi- 
tation upon the food of the community at large is to be per- 
mitted to continue. If this is to continue, the sooner the 
public comes to the conviction the better, that there is no 
remedy but obstinate refusal to multiply. And the same con- 
viction will be found true, with respect to that degree and portion 
of limitation, or more properly of pressure, which in all imagin- 
able circumstances however happy will be discovered to be 
existing. But still there remains the question, of what the 
pressure shall be allowed to be. The case is a more complex 
one than at first appears. On one side of the calculation stands 
the evil, of the necessity for what is styled prudence, but in 
plainer language should be submission to suffering; an evil 
which would be at its maximum in a state of society where the 
increase of the first necessaries of life was absolutely imprac- 
ticable, and which exists in other states of society in proportion 
to the degree in which this increase is slow, laborious, and clogged 
with obstacles. On the other side stand the causes which prevent 
or restrain the increase of food ; with the examination of how 
far they are necessary and inevitable and how far not,—how far 
they are of nature’s creating and how far of man’s,—how far they 
exist by heaven’s ordinance and how far by Act of Parliament. 
And the general inference to which the whole inquiry points,— 
to put it into a mathematical form, which conveys a clearness to 
some persons that makes up for its obscurity to others,—is that 
the happiness of the labouring classes, or the quantity of well- 
being by which they rise above the melancholy condition in 
which they exist under an absolute impossibility of any increase, 
varies as the rate at which the increase of food is proceeding, or 
in other words as the furxion of the food; H « Fr. Those may 
laugh at the form who like; but a mathematical formula, when 
right, is a terrible modification of truth, a round-shot-like 
method of conveyance, which goes far and tells dangerously on 
arriving at its destination, 
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Another important isference from the phenomena which the 
author“has so much contributed to throw light upon, is that 
nature infallibly intended there should be rich men. Nothing 
but artifice the most complicated, and violence the most out- 
rageous, could by possibility hinder this consummation from 
taking place. And the individuals intended in the first instance 
to be rich, are manifestly the worthies who succeed in pushing 
through the difficulties attendant upon breaking up new coun- 
tries. To be landed gentlemen is the natural reward of the 
fathers of new settlements, if they are not defrauded by external 
misgovernment, and live long enough to receive their recompense. 
It is the prize assigned to the successful in the lottery of a 
peculiarly hazardous kind of industry. And it is not difficult to 
see, how well devised it is, and how accordant with the physico- 
theology which the study of political economy everywhere brings 
to light, that there should be some distinct provision for raising 
up out of the proceeds of industry a race of men who can ‘ live 
at home at ease.’ Much that improves and much that adorns 
society, arises out of sucha dispensation. And let none be 
dull enough to mistake this for Toryism ; the Tory creed is, that 
men ought to be robbed, to make up such a class. It is against 
this sentiment that the community at last is up in arms, and 
has proclaimed a guerra al cuchillo to the last rag and remnant 
of everything that holds by such a tenure. There will be a 
spending class, but no taking class; the shears are sharpened 
and set, which whether Jack or Peter holds the handles, will 
clip their phylacteries into the closest fashion that has been 
witnessed since the Roundheads. Our forefathers were great at 
such an operation ; and the signs of the times show clearly, that 
the world is close upon the portion of its course where the phe- 
nomenon must be repeated. It is not wealth that is the evil; 
it is the habit of dishonesty that wealth has got into. The 
moment aman gets wealth, he begins to cast about for the 
means of getting more by the plunder of his neighbours ; and 
the government of the country, from the memory of living men 
to the late accession of the Whig and Radical dynasty, has 
been one great joint-stock committee of management, for the 
organization of the plans of individuals upon this point into an 
operative whole. Once or oftener has the resistance to it been 
put down, by the skill of the plunderers in confounding the 
attack on unjust wealth with attacks on wealth in the abstract, 
and the awkwardness of the assailants in leaving pegs for the 
fallacy to hang upon. But honest men, as well as the devil, 
may grow wiser than of yore; and on no point have they at- 
tained more light, than on the distinction between that kind of 
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wealth and property which society is united to defend, and that 
which it is united to pull down. 


‘ Had no ground yielded more in return for the labour expended on 
it, than the food of the cultivators and their secondaries, the existence 
of one and all of the human race would have been spent in mere 
labour. Every man would have been doomed to a life of unremitting 
toil for his bodily subsistence ; and none could have been supported 
in a state of leisure, either for idleness, or for other employments, 
than those of husbandry, and such coarser manufactures, as serve to 
provide society with the second necessaries of existence. The species 
would have risen but a few degrees, whether physical or moral, above 
the condition of mere savages. It is just because of a fertility in the 
earth, by which it yields a surplus over and above the food of the 
direct and secondary labourers, that we can command the services of 
a disposable population, who, in return for their maintenance, minister 
to the proprietors of this surplus, all the higher comforts and elegan- 
cies of life. It is precisely to this surplus we owe it, that society is 
provided with more than a coarse and a bare supply for the necessities 
of animal nature. It is the original fund out of which are paid the 
expenses of art, and science, and civilization, and luxury, and law, and 
defence, and all, in short, that contributes either to strengthen or to 
adorn the commonwealth. Without this surplus, we should have had 
but an agrarian population—consisting of husbandmen, and those few 
homely and rustic artificers, who, scattered in hamlets over the land, 
would have given their secondary services to the whole population. It 
marks an interesting connection between the capabilities of the soil, 
and the condition of social life, that to this surplus we stand indis- 
pensably indebted, for our crowded cities, our thousand manufactories 
for the supply of comforts and refinements to society, our wide and 
diversified commerce, our armies of protection, our schools and colleges 
of education, our halls of legislation and justice, even our altars of 
piety and temple services. It has been remarked by geologists, as the 
evidence of a presiding design in nature, that the waste of the soil is 
so nicely balanced by the supply from the disintegration of the upland 
rocks, which are worn and pulverised at such a rate, as to keep up a 
good vegetable mould on the surface of the earth. But each science 
teems with the like evidences of a devising and intelligent God ; and 
when we view aright the many beneficent functions, to which, through 
the instrumentality of its surplus produce, the actual degree of the 
earth’s fertility is subservient, we cannot imagine a more wondrous 
and beautiful adaptation between the state of external nature and the 
mechanism of human society.’—p. 45. 

The negative as here put is something too strong; and may 
be held te be parcel of a theory by which the author attributes 
extraordinary gone to the fact of the production of 
rent. It may be shrewdly suspected, that specimens of all the 
good things mentioned might have existed, in situations where 
there should be no such thing as is commonly meant by the rent 
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ofland. But the fact that the existence of rent is a cause, and 
a very principal cause, of these good things in the actual cir- 
cumstances of this and most other countries, remains un- 
touched by the inaccuracy. 

The succeeding Sections attack a form of error, which though 
weakened is far from being passed away. Our well-wigged 
ancestors had a devout belief, that there was no cause of want 
but idleness, and that every boy who came to London and 
worked as hard as Whittington, was incontinently lord-mayor. 
This might be excusable in their times, but their posterity have 
had bitter reason to discover to the contrary ; in spite of which, 
it does still appear, as if men’s blindness to the fact was in some 
direct ratio to their personal benevolence. Humanity, to this 
hour, expends itself in making what nobody will buy. The 
scheme for destroying poverty by mop and broom-making, is 
daily reproduced with all the variety the vehicle is capable of. 
A man would have been mobbed till within these few years, 
who should have maintained that it was through anything but 
downright refusal to work and to save, that any able-bodied 
man was poor. —— but the public misery, has forced on 
the public a better knowledge. 

‘It is thus that, in proportion as the mechanism of social life be- 
comes more complex, it is also all the more bewildering ; and, amid 
the intricacy of its manifold combinations, we lose sight both of the 
springs and the limits of human maintenance. One very wide and 
prevalent delusion, more especially, and which has misguided both 
the charity of philanthropists and the policy of statesmen, is, that the 
employment in which men are engaged is the source of their mainte- 
nance,—whereas, it is only the channel through which they draw that 
maintenance from the hands of those who buy the products of their 
employment. ‘This principle has in it all the simplicity of a truism— 
and yet it is wonderful with what perversity of apprehension, both 
the managers of a state and the managers of a parish miss the sight 
of it. Whether we look to acts of parliament, or to the actings of a 
parochial vestry—we shall find them proceeding on its being the grand 
specific for the relief of the poor, to find employment for them. Now, 
unless that employment be the raising of food, it does nothing to 
alleviate the disproportion between the numbers of the people and the 
means of their subsistence,—and if there be a limit, as we have already 
demonstrated, to the food, we may be very sure that this device of 
employment will not turn out a panacea for the distresses of an over- 
burdened land.’ 

‘ But the fallacy to which we now advert, is not confined to the 
matters of practical administration. It may also be recognised in the 
theories of those who have attempted to adjust the philosophy of the 
subject. In political economy it will often be found, that the channel 
is confounded with the source,—and hence a delusion, not in the 
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business of charity alone, but which has extended far and wide among 
the lessons of the science.’ 

‘ And yet it is a delusion which, one might think, should be 
dissipated by but one step of explanation. A single truism puts it to 
flight. Nothing appears more obvious, than that any trade or manu- 
facture originates only its own products, All that a stocking-maker 
contributes to society is simply stockings. This, and nothing more, 
is what comes forth of his establishment. And the same is true of all 
the other trades or employments which can be specified. They work 
off nothing, they emanate nothing but their own peculiar articles. 
Were this sure and simple axiom but clearly and stedfastly kept in 
view, it would put to flight a number of illusions in political science, 
—illusions which have taken obstinate hold of our legislators, and 
which to this moment keep firm possession in the systems of many of 
our economists. They almost all, in a greater or less degree, accredit 
a manufacture with something more than its own products. The 
inclination is, to accredit it also with the maintenance of its labourers. 
In every transac ion of buying and selling, there are two distinct 
elements,—the commodity, and the price of the commodity ; of which 
price, the maintenance of the labourers is generally far the largest 
ingredient. Now, the thing to be constantly kept in view is, that a 
manufacture should only be accredited with its own commodity, and 
not, over and above this, with the price of itscommodity. These two 
stand, as it were, on different sides of an exchange. ‘To the manu- 
facture is to be ascribed all that we behold on the one side. It 
furnishes the commodity for the market. But it did not also create 
the wealth that supplies the price of the commodity. It does not 
furnish society with both itself and its equivalent. The latter comes 
from a distinct quarter; and we repeat, that by confounding, in 
imagination, two things which are distinct in fact, a false direction 
has been given, both to the policy of States, and to the theories of 
philosophers.’—p. 47. 

There may be held to be much truth in this, provided imparti- 
ality be intended to be maintained between the stockings and the 
equivalent, which is manifestly understood to be corn. It is 
true that the stocking-maker cannot do without corn; but it is 
equally true that the land-owner cannot do without stockings. 
If one man was condemned to have all stockings and no corn, 
and the other all corn and no stockings, the difference would 
be small; especially if to stockings be added such other 
articles of dress, as may go more strictly under the title of indis- 
pensables. Let it be settled that the stockings shall be only 
stockings ; but at the same time let the corn be only corn. 

‘ This confusion of sentiment appears in a variety of ways. 
When one sees a thriving and industrious village, and that the 
employment of the families secures for them their maintenance, it is 
most natural to invest the former with a power of command, tanta- 
mount to a power of creation over the latter, The two go together ; 
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and because when the employment ceases, the maintenance ceases, it 
is conceived of the foriner, that in the order of causation it has the 
precedency. We affirm of a shawl-making village, that all which it 
yields to society is shawls. We accredit it with this, but with nothing 
more. But it is accredited with a great deal more, by those who talk 
in lofty style of our manufacturing interest, and the dependence there- 
upon of a nation’s support and a nation’s greatness. We hold, that 
if, through the exhaustion of tae raw material, or any other cause, 
there were to be an extinction of the employment, the country would 
only be deprived of its wonted supply of shawls ; but the prevalent 
imagination is, that the country would be deprived of its wonted 
support for so many hundred families. The whole amount of the 
mischief, in our estimation, would be the disappearance of shawls ; 
in theirs, it would be the disappearance of that which upheld an 
integral part of the country’s population. It is forgotten, that though 
shawls may no longer be produced or brought to market, the price 
that wont to be paid for them is still in reserve, and ready to be 
expended by the purchasers on some other article of accommodation 
or luxury. The circumstances which have brought the manufacture 
to ruin, do not affect the ability of those who consumed the products 
of the manufacture. The employment is put an end to; but the 
maintenance comes from another quarter, and can be discharged in as 
great abundance as before, on as large a population. Their employ- 
ment in making shawls was not the source of their maintenance ; it 
was only the channel by which they drew it to their homes. The 
destruction or stoppage of the channel, does not infer a stoppage at 
the source, that will find for itself another channel, through which all 
that enters into the maintenance of our industrious families, might be 
effused upon them as liberally as before. We dispute not the tempo- 
rary evils of the transition. We allow that a change of employment 
may bring individual and temporary distress along with it. But we 
contend, that the expenditure of those who support our disposable 
population will not be lessened, but only shifted by this new state of 
things; and that, after the change is accomplished in the direction of 
their industry, we should behold as numerous a society as ever, upheld 
with the same liberality in every thing (with the single exception of 
shawls, and the substitution of some other luxury, in their place) that 
enters into the comfort and convenience of families.’—p. 50. 


Of course there is nothing in this peculiar to shawls. A 
parallel phenomenon would take place in agriculture, if either 
the race of beans were utterly to decay, or men and horses were 
for some reason to unite in refusing to consume them, as for 
instance might be the consequence of their being proved the 
cause of cholera and murrain. The bean lands would all be 
applied to growing something else; and there might be con- 
siderable evil in the transition. But still in the main, the 
ultimate phenomenon would be only a transfer. 

‘ But we are further persuaded, that the confusion of sentiment 
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which we are now attempting to expose, has had a most misleading 
effect on the views and the policy of statesmen : at one time, inspiring 
a false hope on the promised extension of trade and manufactures ; 
and, at another time, creating a false alarm on the appearance of 
their decay. Our legislators do ascribe a higher function to trade and 
manufactures, than that of simply furnishing society with the articles 
manufactured. They conceive of them as the dispensers of a tran- 
scendently greater benefit, than the mere use and enjoyment of these 
articles. ‘There are other and nobler interests associated in their minds 
with the trade and manufactures of the country, than the mere grati- 
fication and convenience which individuals have in the use of their 
products. This will at once be evident, if we resolve the manufactur- 
ing interest into its several parts,—as the shawl-making interest, 
wherewith our senate would not for a moment concern themselves, if 
they thought that all which hinged upon it was the supply of shawls 
—nor the stocking-making interest, if in their opinion nothing else 
depended on it but the supply of stockings—nor the carpet-making 
interest, if it involved no other or higher consideration than the supply 
of carpets—nor the buckle-making interest, if they did not suppose 
that, beside owing to it the supply of buckles, we furthermore owed 
the maintenance and wealth of buckle-makers. And the remark may 
be extended from manufactures to commerce*. We should have had 
no grave deliberations on the China trade, or the Portuguese trade, or 
the West India trade, if something far loftier had not been associated 
with these respective processes, than that of serving the families of 
the land with tea, or wine, or oranges, or sugar, or coffee, or tobacco. 
These mighty commercial interests are conceived to be productive of 
something greatly more magnificent and national; and not only the 
iucome of all the capitalists, and the maintenance of all the labourers 
engaged in them, but the strength, and revenue, and political great- 
ness of the State, are somehow associated with their defence and 
preservation. It is forgotten, of each trade and each manufacture, 
that it furnishes, and can furnish, nothing but its own proper and 
peculiar articles ; and that, abstracting from the use and enjoyment 
of these, every other associated benefit is comprehended in the equi- 
valent price which is paid for them. All that the wine-trade of 
Portugal, for example, furnishes to our nation is wine—and, in refer- 
ence either to the public revenue which arises from it, or to the 
private revenue wherewith it both enriches the capitalists, and supports 
the labourers employed in it, these are yielded, not most assuredly 
by the wine, but by the price given for the wine. The wine-trade is 
but the channel through which these flow, and not the source in 
which they originate. But, notwithstanding, there is yet a mystic 
power ascribed to the wine-trade, as if part of the nation’s glory and 
the nation’s strength were linked with the continuance of it. And 





* «In extending the observation from home to foreign trade, we presup- 
pose, what we shall afterwards attempt to show more particularly, that the 
terminus ad quem of foreign trade, is the benefit, or enjoyment, administered 
by the commodities which it imports, to the inland consumers.’ 
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hence a legislature tremulously alive to the state of our relations with 
Portugal, lest the wine-trade should be destroyed. Now though, 
from the interruption of these relations, or from any other cause, the 
wine-trade, on the one side, were destroyed, the counterpart wealth, 
on the other side, would not be destroyed. It would remain with its 
owners, to be expended by them on the purchase of some new luxury 
in place of the wine ; by the natural price of which, the same return 
could be made to capitalists and labourers, and by a tax on which, 
the same revenue might be secured to government as before.’ 

‘It must be obvious, that employment in agriculture is not an 
indefinite resource for an indefinite population—seeing that it must 
stop short at the land which refuses to yield the essential food of its 
direct and secondary labourers. And it should be equally obvious, 
that as little is employment in manufactures an indefinite resource— 
seeing that the definite quantity of food raised can only sustain a 
certain and definite number of labourers. The latter position seems, 
on the first announcement, to carry its own evidence along with it ; 
yet there is a certain subtle imagination in its way, which we have 
attempted to dispose of. Our argument rests on the veriest truism— 
that a manufacture is creative of nothing beyond its own products. 
But truism though it is, it has been strangely overlooked, not only in 
the devices of the charitable, but both in the policy of statesmen, and 
in the doctrinal schemes of the economists. Yet we think a sufficient 
explanation can be given, both of the manner in which the perverse 
misconception at first arose, and of the obstinacy wherewith it still 
lingers and keeps its ground amongst us.’—p. 52. 


In all this there is much that promises to bear on the discovery 
of new truths, or the establishment of suspected ones by new 
explanations. It is grist for the mill of political mathematics ; 
though it might be vain to predicate at this moment what pre- 
cise form of bread kind the result shall ultimately take. The 
point to be doubted is, whether there is not a portion of mis- 
take arising out of the possibility of any particular trade or 
trades being compensated by others. Nobody, for instance, of 
common information affects to doubt, except for interested 
purposes, that if the ruinous and fraudulent trade with the 
Vest Indies were put down in the degree that would result from 
an equalization of the duties on sugar from other places, all the 
benefits to trade, revenue, or national power, which could arise 
under one state of things would arise under the other, with a 
saving to each of the members of the community of the most 
infamous and personally degrading tribute mentioned in history 
since that of the Minotaur. But this possibility of partial 
transfer is common to manufactures and to corn, as was shown 
in the instance of the beans ; and consequently no inference can 
be made from it as to any essential distinction between the two 
kinds of produce. The strong presumption on the whole ap- 
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pears to be, that there will turn out in the end to be no essential 
distinction at all; as has already been authenticated by M. 
Say on one prominent particular in which they were supposed 
to differ, namely the circumstance of being produced under 
monopoly. [.Say, Vol. iv. Ch. 20. Translated in the Westminster 
Review for April 1832, p. 406 and following. | 

If a number of human beings were embarked on a six months 
voyage, with the understanding that they were to work in various 
ways for the purser on the passage, and receive from him 
such portions of beef and biscuit as he should be induced to 
give for their work under the competition that would arise,—it 
is as plain as most things in this world, that if such purser with 
a view to making the best of a limited capital, had gone to sea 
with only three months stock, no possible diligence among the 
operatives could turn it into six, or by any subtlety of man create 
a plenty for the voyage. They that worked best and hardest might 
fare better than the rest, and it is even possible that some of 
them might obtain for themselves a tolerable competency. But if 
these got more, somebody else must get less ; and it is as clear 
as Euclid that the crew must be on half allowance in the aggre- 
gate. And if any well-meaning individuals should insist on 
the extent to which the prospect of gain would induce this 
purser to sow mustard-seed and small sallad in wet blankets in 
the tops and quarter-galleries, and cherish laying hens in the 
coops, and carefully preserve the sweepings of the hold and the 
shakings of his bread-bags which in ordinary times would have 
been thrown overboard for riddance; and if the same personifi- 
cations of benevolence should exhort each of the crew to get a 
nice little bag, and diligently collect his crumbs, and see what 
a nice little supper he would make once a week out of his 
savings ; it would be plain that it was well as far as it went, but 
that all this was perfect noodleism if it was held forth as any 
effectual removal of the evil, and most of all if it was represented 
as what ought to be trusted to in future voyages, or supersede 
the real preventive, which would be to bring the purser into 
port at the yard-arm in terrorem to future experimentalists. And 
if the case was extended so as to admit of the supposition that 
the population had a tendency to increase,—as may be done 
by substituting the tenants of a besieged town, in a leaguer of 
the duration fashionable in antiquity,—it would be equally 
plain that no mortal exertions in the way of labour could make 


provision for an increase of population under such circum- 
stances, or prevent the certainty that ifa lucky few could obtain 
enough to keep their offspring alive, a proportionate destruction 
of children or grown people through want must take place in 
some other part in consequence. 
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Here then is a triumphant proof of the precedency of agri- 
culture ; can anybody deny that commerce must be dependent 
upon food? It is all true. But is this all? And is this the 
only case? Suppose the case put, was of a Venice or a Tyre, a 
mud-bank or a rock in respect of the faculty of growing corn, 
but endowed with the power of procuring it with scarcely an 
assignable limit, by exchanging the results of manufacturing 
industry exercised on commodities of either domestic or foreign 
origin, joined, it may be, to the exercise of that particular kind 
of industry which consists in being carriers by sea for foreign 
nations. What now becomes of the precedency of agriculture ? 
It is true that all corn must be got by some agriculture; but 
this was not the thing meant. When people talk of the pre- 
cedency of agriculture, they mean the agriculture of the mud- 
bank at home. The mistake therefore is simply in talking 
of agriculture as if there were no corn to be had but from 
the cultivation of the mud-bank ;—in stating what would be 
correct if there was none else procurable, and applying it to the 
case where this is not true at all, or where if it be true it is only 
through the interference of point-blank tyranny and undisguised 
wrong, operating in a particular direction as they would operate 
in many others if men were feeble and ignorant enough to give 
them leave. 

In the next four Sections, there is something that desires 
further sifting, to remove a semblance of contradiction. If 
commerce ‘was the prime, the executive agent in Europe, for 
unlocking the capabilities of the soil,’ how is it that it should 
not be ‘an efficient cause?’ There is a deficiency somewhere ; 
aud the asserted ‘dependence of the latter upon the former’ 
[p- 62], is the point to be suspected. It may be perfectly 
true that the manufacturer cannot exist without food ; but is 
it not equally true, that the agriculturist cannot exist without 
manufactures? If there are varieties in manufactured goods, 
so there are in food ; there are all the gradations from frumenty 
to pheasant. It is no more fair to assume that the manu- 
facturer wants nothing but dry bread, than that the agricul 
turist wants only huckaback. ‘The result of which a pros- 
pect appears to be held out, is that in countries where the 
facilities for creating manufactured goods are greater than for 
creating food, the power of exchanging goods for foreign corn 
is the road to the increase of the public wealth and happiness ; 
and vice versd, where the facilities are greatest for producing 
corn, the power of exchanging it for manufactured goods. If 
England may not buy the corn of Poland, and Poland conse- 
quently cannot buy the manufactures of England,—then two 

VOL, xvil— Westminster Review. c 
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countries are condemned to suffering, to please the tyrants of 
the soil in one. And in each country it is probable that an 
imaginary importance will be assigned to the produce artificially 
prohibited. In England, the man who produces corn will set 
up his claim to precedence. In Poland every boor can create 
corn ; but where is the man that can create a yard of cloth? It 
is not difficult to see that in both cases the precedence is equally 
without foundation in anything but artificial restraints. If 
English artisans might produce corn out of their looms and their 
flatting-mills, the precedence claimed for the English agricultu- 
rist would fall to the ground. If Polish corn could be exchanged 
for English cloth, a clothier in Poland would equally decline in 
honours. The dispute between agriculture and manufactures 
will finally be settled by the discovery, that neither is before or 
greater than the other, except when the wickedness of man 
points a six-pounder against nature’s bounty, and establishes a 
cordon of bayonets for the intercepting of her favours. 

It is not easy to account for the neglect of these considera- 
tions displayed in the reasonings of this portion of the work, 
except by supposing that all skepticism on the subject is 
reserved till arriving at the part where a free trade in corn is 
immediately examined. This reservation, therefore, is neces- 
sarily to be extended to the ‘ momentous distinction’ between 
agriculture and commerce, in the form in which it at present 
stands, and to the deduction 

‘ that the owners of the soil, in virtue of the property which belongs 
to them, have a natural superiority over all other classes of men, 
pe no device of politics or law can be taken away from them.’ 
=D. " 

Does this mean the Polish owners? Clearly not. With respect 
to the others, therefore, it cannot be correct, except on the sup- 
position that the freedom of the trade in corn is finally proved 
impossible. Till this is proved, instead of ‘no device,’ ever 

man has a device. There is a device as simple, as the child’s 
invention of taking its fingers out of the fire. Take away the 
power of injustice. If highwaymen were uppermost, they would 
have pro tanto ‘a natural superiority over all other classes of 
men ;’ but this would not prevent the discovery of a ‘ device of 
politics or law’ that should speedily be operative whenever 
honest men recovered the superiority. The deficiency which 
exists for the present, consists in confounding what landlords 
are while under an unjust state of law, with what they would 
be if the law were otherwise. The whole of the arguments on 
this particular portion of the subject, proceed on the assump- 
tion that the land-owners and the law by which they happen at 
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this moment to hold the power of prohibition, are identical and 
inseparable. The assumption is indeed carried to such a length, 
as in the eyes of those who are not convinced of the ultimate 
soundness of the explanation in expectancy, to suggest the idea 
of men who should be seen sitting reasoning on the necessity 
of being burned in their house alive, when apparently all 
they had to do was to open their back door and walk out. Yet 
this does not hinder the whole from being interspersed with 
most undeniable pickings of admirable reasoning and illustra- 
tion, which will serve a powerful purpose in the hands of those 
who are able to make use of them. Take for example the 
description of the system of ‘expedients’ in the concluding 
Section ; always however reserving the assent to the conclusion 
that we are in a state of ‘nearness to the ultimate and immove- 
able barrier of our resources,’ and not rather that we are 
nearer to its entire removal than ever, and shall be nearer 
still by twenty-four hours tomorrow. 


‘Meanwhile, as the difficulties thicken, and the pressure becomes 
more severe, the expedients multiply. This is a teeming age for all 
sorts of crudities ; and we have no doubt, that our very nearness to 
the ultimate and immoveable barrier of our resources, has made the 
necessity to be all the more intensely felt, and so given additional 
impulse to the speculations of philanthropists. Among others, the 
favourite device of employment has been acted on to a very great 
extent ; though its inefficacy as a resource, one might think, should be 
abundantly obvious, on the simple axiom, that employment is creative 
of nothing but its own products. It was a far more rational and 
likely expedient centuries ago, in the earlier state of our agriculture, 
than it is at present ; nor need we wonder, though in these days they 
should often have experienced a most convenient absorption of poverty 
and idleness in whole masses, simply by providing and dealing out 
work. There was room then for such an absorption, when the 
increasing products of the towns and villages could be met by the 
increasing products of a land, whose capabilities were yet so far from 
being fully overtaken. We accordingly meet with this expedient in 
the innumerable parliamentary acts of other days, for the suppression 
or the regulation of mendicity; and it was long the favourite scheme, 
both of parochial counsellors, and of individuai philanthropists. The 
general rule of society is, that each man lives by his business ; and the 
first natural imagination is, that this conjunction between work and 
maintenance is just, in every instance where poverty and idleness are 
seen together, to be repeated over again. England is rife with this 
experiment throughout her teeming parishes; and quarrying, and 
road-making, and breaking stones, and digging in gravel pits, and the 
manifold branches of in-door labour in work-houses, have all been 
devised ; that, if possible, by the products of their industry, their sur- 
plus people might earn for themselves their subsistence, or a _ of 
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their subsistence. The conception is prevalent all over, and has been 
endlessly diversified into various ingenuities, alike amiable and abortive. 
The platting of straw, and picking of hemp, and various sorts of 
millinery and hand-manufactures, have all been tried and found 
wanting. The effect ts a general depression in the price of the pre- 
pared article, whatever it may be ; or if the article be altogether new, 
the purchasers who are allured to it, are withdrawn from the purchase 
of other articles. On either supposition, a whole body of regular 
labourers are impoverished by the weight of these additional products 
upon the general market ; and so utterly fruitless indeed has it turned 
out as a permanent resource, that, in despair, the expedient has been 
abandoned in many parishes, and the extra population are suffered to 
lead a kind of lazaroni life in idleness, and in the mischief and crime 
which are attendant upon idleness. The truth is, that if home colo- 
nization fail, employment in manufactures is far more likely to fail. 
By the former, a certain portion at least of sustenance, is drawn from 
the earth in return for labour—though inadequate to the full mainte- 
nance of the labourers. By the other, something is produced too, but 
it is not sustenance ; but a commodity to be offered in return for 
sustenance ; and which cannot earn that sustenance for additional 
labourers, save at the expense of all previous labourers. ‘The home 
colonist, at work among the inferior soils, may perhaps extract from 
them three-fourths of his maintenance, and leave the remaining fourth 
a burden upon society. The workman in a charity manufacture, 
burdens society with the whole of his subsistence. The article he pre- 
pares becomes cheaper and more plentiful than before ; but he himself 
becomes the instrument of a general distress, by inducing a dearness 
and a scarcity on that which is most essential to families.'.—p. 71. 


The Chapter on the ‘Increase and Limit of Capital’ is a 
powerful stirring of that particular pool, and interesting results 
may be expected from every portion of the agitation. The 
brief definition of Capital is, that it is wealth employed in the 
production of other wealth. Capital in short is a tool; and as 
there may be more tools than can be made use of by the men 
that can be fed on a given quantity of corn, so there may be more 
capital, which is only another word for the same thing. A few 
passages must be subjected to the reservation formerly described. 
The inquiry into the nature of ‘ home colonization’ is matter to 
chew upon, both novel and important. The author has apparently 
guided the gully to the right place, by his intimation [p. 487] 
that the pauper system of England is ‘home colonization in 
disguise ;’ from which it is an easy step to the suggestion, 
that home colonization is the pauper system in disguise. 
Both will be found to be the same face under different hoods. 
By home colonization a hundred men are set to work to raise the 
food of ninety; and the money which the public supplies to 
pay the difference, by its appearance in the market creates an 
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increase in the price of corn, which raises the food of the ten 
men principally by a Jevy on the suppers of the class of people 
who are just above receiving eleemosynary support, and in some 
slight degree by the increased quantity of corn produced in 
consequence of the increase of price. Home colonization and 
the pauper system will be discovered to be identical in principle ; 
but with this difference in the progress of the operations, that 
in the pauper system the whole food of the paupers is to be 
levied through the instrumentality of the increased price con- 
sequent on giving the paupers the means of appearing as com- 
petitors in the market, and in what is called home colonization 
only the difference-between the food of the hundred men and of 
the ninety. Home colonization, therefore, is the pauper system, 
applied through the medium of a losing trade in raising corn. 
The Chapter on the parallel between ‘ Population and Capi- 
tal,’ looks very like the conquest of a new territory to political 
mathematics. It was a valuable discovery that demonstrated 
the tendency the force of population has to fill up the gaps made 
in it by accident ; the odds are that it will end in being demon- 
strated as clearly, that a process of the same kind takes place 
with capital. An inference from this is, that as the murder of 
a million or two of the human race does not leave a perma- 
nent gap in the numbers, but is repaired quoad number with 
vastly more pertinacity and celerity than was formerly dreamed 
of,—so the wrongful taking of a few millions of capital is re- 
paired in a shorter period than would be expected, by a natural 
operation of a similar kind. There would seem to be truth in 
this. It is certain that the speculator would be wrong who 
should assume, that if all the men killed in the wars against 
liberty in America and France had been left unkilled, they and 
their natural posterity would have been existing at this hour in 
the shape of an addition to the numbers of the European popu- 
lation. And by a parallel mode of reasoning, if the thousands 
of millions expended on both sides in the same miserable con- 
test had been left untaken, it does not follow that Europe would 
have been richer at this moment by that precise amount with 
the interest on the same. There may be a vis medicatrix in 
the case of the robbery as well as of the murder; but without 
forming an apology either for the robbery or the murder. At 
the same time it would be wrong to omit noting the integrity of 
purpose with which the author has gone into a train of argu- 
ments, to prevent the possibility of his discovery being applied 
to the defence of the funding system [See on the ‘ National Debt,’ 
Appendix, p. 490]. Doubts may be suggested on the absolute 
correctness of all these arguments ; consisting principally in na 
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apprehension, that when the public is described as ‘ bereft of a 
given amount of enjoyment by means of higher prices ’ [p. 494], 
it is overlooked that if one part of the public was bereft of en- 
joyments by these higher prices, some other part had its enjoy- 
ments increased. But whether this be so or not, the impropriety 
of taking the money of the citizens by the funding system, 
seems as clearly established as that of taking their lives. 

The Chapter on the ‘ Possibility of Over-Production,’ or of a 
General Glut, may be described as establishing the possibility of 
such a phenomenon, whenever there isa limit to the quantity of 
the first necessary of life which is food, and the population is 
such as to press against that limit; understanding always, that 
by limit is not meant a limit absolutely incapable of extension 
upon increased effort, but that everything is a limit, where the 
possibility of the increase of effort and of extension is itself 
visibly limited. The simple evidences of the fact, indeed, are in 
the shop of every trader in the country. Every trader would 
sell twice as many goods if he could; and why does he not ? 
He would seldom have any difficulty in doubling the quantity of 
goods in his shop, if that would produce the effect ; but he 
knows it would not, and therefore avoids. He knows that the 
goods in his shop, or all above what are necessary to serve as 
specimens and supply his daily demand, are so many things in 
mortmain and for which he has paid in advance without 
prospect of return, till a customer shall come and release 
the imprisoned angels. The quantity of goods makeable, is 
quite a distinct thing from the quantity of goods saleable, if 
men are either ignorant of what prudence would dictate, or 
are tempted to run counter to it. If there is not a glut, there- 
fore, it is because men take care there shall not be a glut ; but 
the fact of its being necessary to take care, proves that a glut 
might exist. Every shop and warehouse within the territory 
might be loaded with a double stock; but the question of 
whether these increased stocks could be sold and continue to be 
sold, would depend on whether in consequence of their crea- 
tion, an increased quantity of food could be obtained sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of those who are to be induced to labour 
in the fabrication, and at such a price as would allow these 
stocks to be sold at such a rate as would induce men to 
purchase and consume them. 

The two Chapters on ‘ Foreign. Trade’ are extraordinary in- 
stances of an individual’s arriving at most liberal and equitable 
conclusions, in spite of the pressure and occasional outbreak of 
preconceived opinions of an opposite tendency. No stronger 
internal evidence can be given of integrity ; and the conclusions 
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arrived at in this manner may be considered as doubly dangerous 
to the side of the argument which the author, apparently, would 
not desert if he could help it. It would be invidious to 
be precise in enumerating all the traits in which the original 
leaning is demonstrated ; but some of them are remarkable. For 
example, the population of a country is divided [p. 219] into 
‘ natural’ and ‘ excrescent ;’ on the principle which would give 
the name of natural to that portion of a ship’s crew which was 
fed on mustard and cresses grown about the decks, and ezcres- 
cent to all the rest. The export manufacturers belonging to what 
is designated by the last of these appellations, are said [p. 229] 
to ‘labour in the service, and be subsisted by the wealth, of 
foreign customers ;’ as if the fact was not, that they laboured in 
the service of themselves, and were subsisted by the wealth which 
God gives them grace to command in their vocation. The zeal 
to eat hot rolls and household bread though made of foreign corn, 
is styled [p. 231] ‘ our false and foolish ambition ;’ with various 
unsavoury comparisons, from scripture and elsewhere. But all 
this must absolutely be overlooked, for the honesty of the con- 
clusions. It is impossible, however, not to suggest, that the 
same conclusions might have been come to by a shorter route. 
They present a mass of most upright casuistry, ending in 
establishing that men ought not to steal, and that there will 
be very little harm from hindering them. The source of the 
author's difficulties throughout, appears to be his conviction 
of a certain preeminence in dignity of corn. Now no man 
denies that corn is among the necessaries of life, and that it is 
that particular one of which we most urgently want more if we 
could get it. But this does not seem to take it out of the 
list of articles of commerce, or give it properties of its own 
distinct from all the rest. The great secret appears to be to 
have what we want ;—to get the most of what we want that we 
can, and as the means to this end, to get it where and how we 
can get it cheapest, or in other words, easiest. The scripture 
was right in saying that man is not to live by bread 
alone ; he lives by every thing he wants, and he knows best 
what he wants to live by. If you desire to have bread at 
the top of your table, bread at the bottom, and bread for the 
side dishes and dessert,—have it; but if you like other things 
better, as for instance Perigord pie, buy more Perigord pies 
and less bread. And it really does not seem to signify one 
pin to the general question, whether you, who shall be sup- 
ee to be a manufacturer of knives at Sheffield, give your 

nives for bread to an English land-owner, or preferring pie, 
transfer them directly or indirectly to Perigord in payment 
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for the same. But itis urged that you must have been kept 
alive by corn during the process of making the knives. So 
you may have been by Epsom salts. It positively does not 
appear, that there is greater inherent importance in one fact than 
in the other. If the corn, or the salts, were the produce of 
English industry, be grateful for them, unless you paid for them. 
But if you paid for them, then if the apothecary asks what would 
have become of your bowels if he had not sold you his salts, ask 
him what would have become of Ais if you had not been there to 
buy ; and make precisely the same answer if the substance you 
have swallowed with advantage was corn. It does absolutely 
seem, as if a bargain for corn, or for salts, cut equally both ways, 
and there was no more gratitude due to the owner of either for 
having consented to sell them to you in the way of his trade, 
than to you for buying them. Each party did it to serve him- 
self; and each party served himself, and there is an end. 

But these are inconsequential macu/@, and the important fact 
is, that a writer of great acuteness coming to the consideration 
of the subject, with manifestly no prejudices in favour of the 
side he finally takes but the contrary, did not discover a shadow 
of an argument for the justice of forcibly preventing men from 
eating foreign corn, however unworthy in his private opinion the 
practice may be ; and could not, upon the maturest deliberation, 

“come to any conclusion, but that the dangers to those who think 
themselves interested in the prohibition have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and are he believes vastly less than those of letting 
things go on as they are. This is a most laudable conclusion ; 
and better for having been come at in such a manner, than if it 
had been preluded by the bitterest attack upon the landed inte- 
rest that ever issued from the press. There can be no doubt that 
their dangers have been overrated; the most forward of their 
opponents have said so, though it was not their business to be 
particularly diffuse upon that point. The land-owners,—like all 
men who have something they wish to preserve, but suspect 
they ought to lose,—try to keep up each other’s spirits, by ex- 
aggerated descriptions of what they have at stake. Each does 
his best to frighten his neighbour into resolution; and reserves 
his better judgment for his private comfort in the event of failure. 
Abuses are always in one sense crying evils ; they do squall most 
prodigiously in articulo mortis. Allowance therefore should be 
made upon this score; and they should never be believed on 
their own showing, for more than a tithe of what their outcry 
would suggest. 

The lamentable circumstance for the supporters of the corn 
laws is, that little by little all their friends will be picked away 
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from under them. The most feasible thing in the world, when 
information has taken a very few strides more, will be to convince 
the farmers and agricultural labourers, or an efficient portion of 
them, that they have at all events no urgent interest in the con- 
tinuance of the public wrong. They gained for a season when 
the mischief was brought on, but their share in the general 
suffering has long since eaten up the benefits. By the converse 
of the case, it may be undeniable that the return to justice will be 
attended with some present exacerbation of their condition, but 
with the prospect of overpowering improvement at no very re- 
mote period. This is not the most favourable position imagin- 
able to invite men to resort to; but it is a position which there 
is no reason to despair of inducing a great number of intelligent 
individuals to resort to in the end. There will be a desertion, 
or at least a slackness, first among the farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers, next among those descriptions of landlords 
who are obliged to provide for their children in the world 
themselves, and have no hopes of quartering them on the public 
purse ; and the end will be, that the remaining class of landlords 
with their few adherents, will have the honour of going to the 
bottom in a minority together. 

The author labours throughout under a species of dilemma, 
between the idea that cultivation receives an impulse from 
foreign trade, and that it does not. His solution appears to be, 
[p. 182] that it once received an impulse, but does not now. The 
conclusion is a disputable one. It is palpable that many a man 
makes exertions in cultivation for the sake of having Port wine 
or claret every day or a certain number of days in the week at 
his table ; and if the wine was not obtainable, it is reasonable to 
suppose his exertions might at all events be diminished. It may 
be urged that if there was no such thing as wine, some other 
object of desire would take its place. But if all objects of 
foreign produce were cut off, would not the range of objects of 
desire be at all events greatly reduced, and must not this pro- 
duce a partial if not a total removal of the exertions? Would 
not the individual in fact be carried back to the situation in 
which it is allowed that the introduction of foreign trade pro- 
duced a start ; and if the introduction produced a start, must not 
the absence produce a retrograde movemeat towards the old 
point? It does not seem conclusive to state, that the removal 
of one particular foreign comfort would produce no visible 
effect ; the question is not of the effect of putting one bar tothe 
cage, but a multitude. The thing to be strongly suspected is, 
that land is cultivated in proportion to the degree of satisfaction 
procured to the owner or cultivator in the way he likes best, 
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And this constitutes an objection to the conclusion to which 
the author appears to come upon Irish absenteeism as dis- 
tinguished from English. The question is, whether the Irish 
produce, consisting as it happens of articles of human food, is 
not produced because it can be sold in the oversea market; and 
whether there is any more certainty that if this was put a stop 
to, the provisions would continue to be produced and be eaten 
by the poor of Ireland at home, than that if the export of sugar 
and rum was stopped from the West Indies, the present quantity 
would continue to be produced and be given in punch to the 
negroes,—or that a baker would improve the feeding of his 
family, by stopping the exit of the bread that is fabricated 
within his borders. 

The Chapters on the ‘ Effect of Taxes ’ repeat the phenomenon 
of those on Foreign Trade. The author is manifestly beset with 
all kinds of disputable opinions, such as an apprehension of ‘a 
misplaced antipathy to taxation’ [p. 259], and a persuasion 
that ‘ in virtue of a sweeping and blindfold retrenchment,’ ‘ the 
‘monarchy is shorn of its splendour; the great officers of the 
‘state stripped of their graceful and becoming dignity ; the system 
‘of public instruction stinted of its needful allowances ; the 
‘ requisite agency for the business of government crippled in all 
‘its departments; our gallant warriors made to pine in sordid 
‘ destitution ; science, in the Gothic barbarity of our times, 
‘unfostered and unrewarded; in a word, the glory and substan- 
‘tial interests of the nation sacrificed. He believes we live 
‘ under ‘ a regime of hard and hunger-bitten economy, [p. 261] 
‘ before whose remorseless pruning hook, lie withering and dis- 
‘severed from their stem, the noblest interests of the common- 
‘ wealth ; a vehement outrageous parsimony which, under the 
‘guise of patriotism, so reigns and ravens over the whole length 
‘ and breadth of the land, and cares not though both religion and 
* philosophy should expire, if but some wretched item of shred 
‘and of candle-end should be gained by the sacrifice;’ a 
conclusion which may be ascribed in a great degree to the 
misfortune of having been some weeks too early for the 
appearance of Mr. Effingham Wilson’s ‘ Extraordinary Black 
Book,’ a wonderful conductor of grief and silent carrier-off of 
apprehensions on the subject of complaint. This is manifestly 
no novus homo from the Political Unions ; yet he comes to the 
astonishing conclusions, that ‘ it is quite the wisdom of our 
‘statesmen, in this particular instance, to proceed in the current 
‘of the general feeling’ [p. 299]; and, that though he is ‘far from 
* the opinion, that vor populi, is vor Dei, yet, on the present 
* question, it so happens, that the demand of the many, runs in the 
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‘ direction which is best suited, both to their own interests 
‘ and the interests of all.’ He is convinced that 


‘ it were no small advantage if landlords were made to bear the whole 
burdens of the state ostensibly, as they do really ; that the importance, 
the paramount importance, of landed wealth and of the landedinterest, 
would stand forth, nakedly and without disguise, to the recognition 
of all men. So that it were well for them, if compelled, even though 
against their will, to pay all taxes. The men who hold in their hand 
the necessaries of life, have the obvious superiority over the men who 
but minister the superfluities or the comforts. They have the 
natural ascendancy; and we think it wholesome and befitting, that 
they should have the political ascendancy also. We hold it the most 
exceptionable feature in the modern scheme of representation, as being 
a violation of the rightful and natural order, that the agricultural 
interest is not sufficiently represented in parliament. We think, that, 
in partitioning the matter between the landed and the commercial, 
the supreme importance of the one, and the merely subordinate or 
subservient character of the other, have not been enough adverted to. 
But, perhaps, the very violence thus done to the natural propriety of 
things, may speed the manifestation of the truth upon this subject. 
The proprietors of the soil have been a vast deal too tardy in learning 
the lessons which relate both to their own and their country’s well- 
being. It is better that the repeal of the corn laws, and a reformed 
system of finance, should both be forced upon them. They willmain- 
tain their ground notwithstanding. They may be overborne for a 
season ; but their indestructible wealth will at length appear manifest 
to all men, as being that which constitutes the main strength and 
support of the nation. It will even make head against the inequalities 
of our representative system, and secure for them, in opposition to 
every device and every provision in the framework of our constitu- 
ency, the ascendancy in parliament—an ascendancy which will the 
more readily be deferred to, when it becomes clear as day, that they 
indeed bear all the burdens of the commonwealth. The lords of the 
soil, we repeat, are, naturally and properly, the lords of the ascendant.’ 
—p. 301. 


There really does seem some reason to apprehend, that the 
Political Unions will be obliged to interfere on behalf of the 
landlords. They will at all events give their votes and interest 
towards the agricultural body being in an especial manner 
represented in parliament, if the landlords will give good security 
for agreeing to be ‘ compelled, even though against their will, to 
pay all taxes.’ The objection to their political ascendancy 

as always been, that they used it, like all other ascendancies, to 
oppress their neighbours. If they will agree to an ascendancy 
that shall be no ascendancy, the bargain shall be struck directly. 
But some care must positively be taken of the landlords. The 
doubt is, whether it be so absolutely and irrefragably true, that the 
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landlords do always really bear the whole burdens of the state. If 
they do, it is a most proper provision of nature. But since, if 
they do, the community can lose nothing by the proposal,— 
the community will be content with the landlords paying the 
nominal portion of taxes which would befall them, under a state of 
things where every man should be allowed to sell the labour of 
his hands for what he likes best, and an equitable partition of 
the public expenses afterwards. But even if it should be strictly 
true, that nature has ruled and provided that all taxes shall in 
the end fall on the thing called rent, it does not appear why the 
land-owners should thereupon assume to themselves any pre- 
eminence over the rest of the community. In the case, for ex- 
ample, of a society which should proceed to take possession of 
a new-found territory, it does not clearly and luminously emerge, 
upon what principle it should be established, that the residuary 
owners of what nature leaves them out of the rents that are to 
be, are thereby to be seated on any particular bench of honour, 
above those who may attain to holding an equal fraction of the 
aggregate wealth through the instrumentality of any other 
agency. It shall be conceded fully, that the residue of the rent 
shall be considered a fair prize in the lottery of industry as 
much as in other cases; but it is not evident why it should be 
considered more than in other cases. There are some persons 
who have not a distinct vision even of the fact of the equality ; 
it might be dangerous, therefore, to urge them with the claim 
for a superiority. And the claim urged is manifestly only 
the argument used to the lion in the fable. Allow the lions to 
be the statuaries for a season, and it shall soon be seen who 
is uppermost. Allow us to rob the landed interest for seventeen 
years as they have been allowed to rob us;—give us leave to 
prevent them by Act of Parliament from selling the produce of 
their estates in open market, and to tax them in order to enable 
us the manufacturers to purchase more corn with our products 
from abroad ;—and we will demonstrate in the twinkling of an 
eye, the priority and natural ascendancy of manufactures, and 
the merely subordinate and subservient character of the landed 
interest. The whole argument is founded on the event of a race 
in wrong, and may be turned end for end by only supposing the 
other horse had won. 

The Chapter on ‘ Tithes’ appears to accord in the main with 
the representation, that the effect of the mode of collection by 
tithes ‘ may be compared to the effect of a convulsion which at 
some period of remote antiquity should have sunk a certain part 
of the land of the country into the sea*.’ Such a circumstance 





* See Westminster Review for April, 1832, p. 404, 
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would cause Britain to be at this moment a less Britain than 
would otherwise have been the case, by a proportionate part of 
her territory, population, and everything else; but it will not be 
contended that there would be at this moment any increase in 
the price of corn. And by the converse of the reasoning, if all 
this land should rise again out of the sea, the population would 
finally be increased, but the increased cheapness of corn would 
only be foratime. In fact, the facility of obtaining food and 
the increase of population, are the two circumstances, of which 
one is always destined to eat up the other. 

But there appears some danger of a fallacy on this subject, 
like that of Swift’s servant when he omitted to clean his mas- 
ter’s boots. ‘They would soon be dirty again,’ said John. 
‘We should soon be hungry again,’ said his master, when he 
pushed past John’s diversoria nota in retaliation. It does not 
follow, that because the effect of a given thing can be proved to 
be only temporary, it is therefore to be overlooked ; the best 
dinner that ever was eaten is precisely in this predicament. The 
very intent and object of nature may be, that the thing or 
something like it, should be repeated toties quoties. The most 
important point in all political mathematics at the present con- 
juncture of the world, is to establish and popularize the fact, 
that the comfort of the world depends on a continual chase after 
new markets for procuring corn, as it does after new dinners. 
The beef of today must form no excuse for going without the 
mutton of tomorrow ; and the welfare of the concerned depends 
on an uninterrupted succession of similar phenomena. The 
gains to the labouring classes from the commutation of tithes 
might be only a fortnight’s dinners ; but the life of man is by 
a succession of such things, and why should not this count for 
part? Ifany man expects to go in the strength of that meat 
for ever, he is wrong; but does that make any reason why the 
mess should be rejected if it can be had ? 

The Chapter on ‘ Productive and Unproductive Labour’ may 
be considered as having established, what many persons have 
long suspected, the unprofitableness of the distinction conveyed 
under those terms. The nearest to an excuse that can be made 
for their application, is that they arose out of an indistinct 
notion of labour well and illemployed. Butif this was what was 
meant, it should have been said so. A soldier, for instance, 
should have been attacked as producing mischief when mis- 
chievously directed, and not as producing nothing. The whole 
of this Chapter is valuable to those who desire instructive read- 
ing, and in many parts has more ‘mirth’ in it than can com- 
monly be compressed into a subject of political economy. 
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The Chapter on the ‘ Law of Primogeniture’ presents an in- 
stance of a species of inaccuracy traceable in some of the pre- 
ceding divisions, as for example those on Taxes and on Tithes,— 
which is that of confounding the evil which people do charge 
against a practice or an institution, with the evil which they do 
not. Thus in the case cf Taxes, very few persons in the present 
day believe that the removal of taxation would cause a direct 
increase of aggregate employment for the working classes, any 
more than they believe that such an effect is to be produced by 
levying money by taxation to be expended in building useless 
palaces or in digging ditches and filling them up again; and 
for the same reason, namely that all that in any of these cases 
is added to employment in some quarter or direction, must be 
taken off in some other. But they say that the individuals taxed 
unnecessarily or for purposes in which they have no interest or 
concern, are robbed as they would be by taking the money from 
them on the high road ; and this it is that they maintain to be an 
evil, and they must not be diverted from it by starting the other 
hare to hunt instead. So again in the case of Tithes, the think- 
ing part of the public does not need to be told, that in one sense 
it may be indifferent to the working classes in the aggregate, 
whether certain large revenues are to be expended by one set of 
men or by some other; but this verity must not be impressed 
upon them to the obscuring of the considerations, that the mode 
of collecting these revenues has in it something peculiarly 
hostile to the well-being of all concerned, and that the continu- 
ation of these revenues altogether, after a decent regard for 
existing interests and expectations, is as completely subordinate 
to the opinion of the community expressed through its legisla- 
ture on the adviseableness of the same, as is the continuation 
of the pay of a file of musqueteers. A stout resistance should 
always be made, to the mixing up the attacked with the unat- 
tacked ; and one of the best services that can be done to the 
militant community, is to point out to them with clearness what 
it is they are going to attack and what to let alone. In short 
there must be no shots thrown away; and he is no friend, 
who invites to such an operation. On the Law of Primogeni- 
ture, in the same manner, there is no necessity to insist upon 
the fact, that ten thousand a-year in the hands of one son, 
would only be a thousand a-year apiece in the hands of ten, and 
that this would not make the sum more than it was before. But 
in the first place there is the direct consequence, that the nine 
junior sons are injured by the rule; and in the next, there is the 
indirect consequence, of vastly greater importance to the public 
than the othes that the influence and power thus created in the 
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hands of the elder brother, are employed to procure a maintenance 
for the younger brothers out of the pockets of the public. This is 
clearly the end and the organized plan of the system of primo- 
geniture; the ten thousand a-year is to be concentrated in the 
hands of the eldest son, that it may act as a battering-ram for 
procuring a thousand a-year for each of the others, or as much 
of it as may be found practicable, by entry into the public 
pantry and appropriation of the victual that is therein *. 

The argument for the law of primogeniture that is founded on 
the greater facility of raising taxes on the larger properties, may 
be placed in the class of things considered doubtful. It appears to 
amount to this ; Cut off the thousand a-year from each of the 
younger sons altogether, and it will be easier to levy a thousand 
a-year from the man of ten thousand, than it would be to levy 
ten sums of a hundred from ten men of a thousand a-year each. 
If the younger son had a thousand a-year, he would be wonder- 
fully tenacious of the odd hundred, and it would indeed be 
something like cruelty to take a hundred pounds from a man 
who was only to have nine hundred left ; therefore remedy the 
evil by giving him none at all. The case is particularly recom- 
mended to all the younger sons in the community ; who, if they 
happen to be dissatisfied with the share that befalls them of the 
public plunder, will probably be long before they see the merit 
of the law on this point in its full brilliance. The whole of the 
further inferences seem to demand the same kind of scrutiny. 
It is exceedingly difficult to get taxes from the people at large. 
As a remedy therefore, take from them ten times the amount of 
the desired taxes, by causing it to accumulate in the hands of 
somebody else,—and you wiil find this other somebody wonder- 
fully more willing to consent, to pay the tenth part and keep 
the other nine. It certainly deserves some examination, whether 
as regards the interest of the people at large, this is not making 
shoes by cutting them out of boots. 

On the subject of ‘ Emigration,’ it may be suspected to be ques- 
tionable, whether [p. 387] ‘the country is in a distempered con- 





* This was never clearly developed with application to the case of Great 
Britain, till it was done in the remarkable article entitled pre LA CHARTE 
SELON L’ARISTOCRATIE in the Constitutionnel of Sept. 4, 1829. The original 
and a translation were inserted in the Westminster Review for Oct. 1829 
[p. 504]; and were republished by the author of the Political Register, 
which was no mean compliment in more respects than one. There would 
be nothing unreasonable in affirming, that this article in the Constitutionnel 
may be counted among the co-operating causes which produced the call for 
Reform in Great Britain, and as such presents an example of the reflected 
effect on the interests of one country, which may be produced by mingling 
in the politics of another. 
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dition, which is in the state of a vessel constantly running over.’ 
Have not all vessels run over since Noah’s? And is there not 
every appearance, that the process of nature hitherto, which is 
some earnest of the plan that is to come, has been to push forward 
population from the first-occupied parts of the habitable globe 
into the others? If population had always remained ‘in a state 
somewhat short of fulness,’ we should have been living 
among the ruins of the ark; for nothing but want of room 
ever induced the existing tenantry to quit. The point for sensi- 
ble men to aim at, is manifestly to have just so much emigration 
as shall be forced upon them after their own best exertions to 
prevent it; without allowing either Shem or Ham or Japhet to 
hurry the process by the prohibition of obtaining food where it 
can be had. The suffering which nature has designed for us, is 
calculable and tolerable, softened by a thousand circumstances of 
mitigation and dilution. An Act of Parliament is what crowds 
the evil intended for eternity, into the interval between the first 
and final reading of a Corn Bill. 

But if on the one hand a country is not to be pronounced in 
an unhealthy state on evidence of the existence of emigration, 
so neither on the other hand is the necessity for emigration to be 
unnecessarily increased to please the landlords. The plot of 
these last, is manifestly to make the English people breed for 
exportation, like the negroes in some States in America, 
They cannot hinder the multiplying, and they are afraid to en- 
counter the consequences of keeping all at home. They know 
the cage would burst, and the makers of the law that consti- 
tutes the boundary be called to a severe reckoning; and there- 
fore they have hit upon the middle term, of trying to make the 
landlord-ridden people of England breed for transportation. 
Every man whom the existing state of law obliges to emi- 
grate, is an innocent man robbed by law till he embraces trans- 
portation as the lesser evil. It has long been a toast of the op- 
pressors, that ‘ those who do not like the land may leave it;’ 
and they have so shaped their policy, as to put their wish in 
the readiest way of execution. 

The ‘Compulsory Provision for the Poor’ has long been 
known to be inefficient as the means of diminishing, and conse- 
quently of relieving, poverty. But there is one new question 
to determine, which is whether a long-sighted Providence has 
not tacked the poor-laws to the landlords backs as the instru- 
ment of retributive justice. The landlords have made a law to 
prevent the manufacturers from selling their wares in the 
market ; and the manufacturers will justly retaliate when they 
have the power, by imposing a prohibition of a corresponding 
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nature on the landlords. But when the landlords made this 
law, they forgot that by a previous law they were saddled with 
the necessity of maintaining the poor they made. No prospect 
upon earth is so delightful, as seeing knavery and cruelty dis- 
appointed. If by any combination of circumstances it were 
possible, that in the actual state of things the landlords could 
make any attempt to get rid of the poor-laws, it would justify a 
division of their property by the poor. The parish relief is the 
poor man’s right and his honourable fee simple, because it is 
only in consequence of having been foully and cruelly robbed 
that he is reduced to the necessity of taking it. It is his com- 
pensation,—a miserable one, but all he has,—for having been 
emp of the first of human rights, the right which a man 
has of disposing of the labour of his hands. It is to escape the 
poor-rates, that the oppressors are anxious to encourage emigra- 
tion. It only remains to be seen whether the poor of this coun- 
try are simple enough to give into the plot. If they are, a few 
years more of Sunday schools will put an end to it. 

It is on this view of the subject, that the decision of the 
question of the introduction of poor-rates into Ireland seems to 
turn. Are the Irish landlords of such a description or not, that 
it would be useful to stipulate, that the poor they may make by 
misgovernment, they shall be obliged to keep? That poor-rates 
have no direct effect to diminish poverty, may be readily allowed ; 
but have they not an indirect effect, by making the artificial 
creators of the public misery finally the sufferers by the con- 
sequences of their own acts ? 

On the Chapter on the ‘ Education of the People,’ it is 
desired to be brief, and to displease nobody. The great objection 
to be urged against the premises on which it is founded, is that 
the attempt ‘to demonstrate the futility of every expedient, 
which a mere political economy can suggest for the permanent 
well-being of a community,’ is exposed to the same weakness as 
an attempt to demonstrate the futility of a succession of good 
dinners. There is possibility that it has been overlooked, that 
though one expedient and one dinner may be ineffectual to 
permanent good, a succession may form a chain, of which very 
different things may be predicated; and still there may — 
be room enough for everything that can be done to improve the 
conduct and discretion of the people. The matter for regret is, 
that the two great modes of improvement should not always agree 
to go on together,—the political economist to do what may be 
done for the diminution of temporal evils, and the religious 
philosopher to exert himself to teach mankind the best mode of 
supporting such as will be certain to remain. 

VOL. XVil.—- Westminster Review. » 
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Arr. 11.—The Adventures of a Younger Son.—Colburn and Bentley. 
1531. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HERE seem to have been no pains taken to conceal the 

fact that the author of these volumes is Mr. Trelawney, the 
friend of Lord Byron, and the person from whom the poet is 
said to have taken the idea of the character and exploits of his 
Conrad. As Lord Byron was always confounded with his own 
Childe, so must Mr. Trelawney expect to be taken for his own 
hero. He probably intends that it should be so, for though 
his work bears many marks of being a fiction, there are more 
of reality; and indeed, such is the vigour, and freshness, and 
novelty, of many parts of the narrative, that there can be no 
doubt the writer is consulting the deep imprints of experience, 
rather than the brilliant shadows of his imagination. The 
known European adventures of Mr. Trelawney prepared us not 
to be surprised that marvels should have happened to him in 
the East, the native land of passion and extravagance. His 
enthusiastic adoption of the Greek cause, his romantic friendship 
with the chief Odysseus, his inhabitation of that hero’s fortress 
cave, his espousal of his daughter, and his ultimate assassina- 
tion by a scoundrel Englishman, and the long and painful 
recovery from his wounds, under the careful nursing, we 
believe, of his Greek wife, though on board an English brig: 
these, and other circumstances, more especially the strength 
and beauty of his form, while it was a youthful one, have for 
some time marked him out as a likely man to do and dare all 
those wild things here set down by him. And he was not the 
less adapted for the hero of romance, that it was darkly 
whispered here and there, that there was a mystery about his 
early life, that he had been concerned in strange transactions 
in distant climes ; though the informers did not condescend to 
particulars, as the Scotch say, yet they looked nothing short of 
‘privy conspiracy’ and ‘sudden death.” Mr. Trelawney now 
tells us in three volumes what they uttered ina glance. He 
informs us in the person of his hero, who is anonymous—a 
blank being left, which we presume is meant to be filled up 
with the name of the author—that very unscrupulous people 
have declared that he had richly earned a halter. His hero, 
most undoubtedly, would often have been hanged had he been 
caught, and he often would have been caught if he had had any 
foolish scruples as to the manner of disposing of the obstacles 
he met in his way. Whether he would have been hanged justly 
or not, it is difheult to say, for he has almost always taken 
care to prevent the other party from ever being heard in any 
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earthly court. No Gazette ever exceeded him in the number 
of his killed and wounded. 

The Adventures of a Younger Son are, in short, the history 
ofa modern Buccaneer; the scene of his exploits are chiefly 
the Indian seas, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, the straits 
of Sunda, the latitudes of spice, where the gale is impregnated 
with aroma, and all nature bursts with luxuriance and splen- 
dour. His nearest approach westward during his high career, 
or rather his career of the high seas, is the Isle of France, 
Madagascar, and the Mosambique channel. He begins life as a 
young gentleman, but is flogged and cuffed at school, and 
frowned and browbeaten at home, into a young devil: his 
diabolical education is completed aboard of ship in the quality 
of midshipman, where he kicks and buffets himself into a kind 
of lazy fiend, now and then visited with fits of industry, and 
capricious movements of generosity. His ship he leaves in 
India, after stabbing the captain’s clerk in twenty places, and 
nearly destroying the second lieutenant with the butt end of 
a billiard-cue. Leaving him for dead, he provides for himself 
and sets off Mazeppa-wise, on a wild horse, as mad and untame- 
able as himself. The career of this amiable pair is only fatal 
to one of them, and that apparently the least vicious of the two. 
The next step is naturally enorgh piracy. He joins a colleague 
with whom he has struck up a warm friendship—a merchant 
in disguise, but in fact a philosophical pirate, who on principle 
takes every opportunity of robbing the East-India Company : 
apparently on the ground of the said company being themselves 
robbers on a more extensive scale. Henceforth we have 
nothing but fights at sea, retreats in island-solitudes, sojourns 
among native savages of every shade of colour and of 
disposition, storms, gales, simooms, the chase, the action, the 
manceuvre, the escape, the wreck, and all the wild and boisterous 
adventures which may be supposed to happen to a crew of 
lawless and ferocious sailors, careless of life, greedy of plunder, 
of every nation that goes to sea, of all shades of character, 
thoroughly unscrupulous, now and then generous, oftener drunk, 
and, in short, a <hipful of wild beasts, whose humanity only 
serves them to supply craft for circumvention, skill for self- 
preservation, and fun for amusement. Blood runs like water: 
death comes and goes like a squall: the blood is up, the head 
is hot, the human devils struggle, and away goes the knife or 
the creese, and all is quiet: the thing is considered as well 
ended, for death is repose, and revenge is a restless hell: a 
corpse, more or less, is no matter, the sea is at hand for a 
grave—and a bucket or two of salt water seems to — 
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all stains, whether from the deck or the conscience. This it 
will be observed is the spirit of the Corsair: it was the spirit of 
Harry Morgan and his contemporaries, and at this moment 
flourishes as well in the West as in the East Indies. Whether 
the author is the inventor or the actor in such scenes, it is not 
for us to say; but assuredly it was not in doing nothing he got 
his admirable knowledge of the countries he describes so well, 
and whatever he may have done, it is clear he has seen a good 
deal. 

After having discussed the character of the adventures, let 
us turn to the ability of the writer. We are disposed to think 
the Adventures of a Younger Son the cleverest work of descrip- 
tion that has left the press for some years. Its subjects are 
rich and rare, its manner is lively and forcible to the last 
degree, every picture is remarkable for the brilliancy of its 
colouring and the vigour of its conceptions; the result of 
the application of powers of a highly valuable kind. In 
his description of character, the author is equally lively 
and more amusing, but he is not always so fresh; his 
feeling of truth is not always so vigilant. These are high 
praises; and they are not all. In tracing back the history 
of his own feelings, few authors of confessions, if any, have 
probed deeper into the human heart: of course much has 
been added and interlarded to suit the market of fiction; but 
still invaluable passages are left, which those who study 
human nature will read with satisfaction and delight. If Lord 
Byron had written a novel, assuredly he would not have written a 
better, but he would have written one very like it. There might 
not have been quite so much action, for life had cast him 
on a feather bed of ease and luxury; but Conrad and his 
adventures shewed that he had a taste for the stirring and 
the adventurous which oftentimes flourishes in a very quiet- 
looking soil. The tone of the description is undoubtedly 
Byronic, but we will not for a moment suspect the originality 
of the author ; and a man of the vigour and activity and moral 
force of Mr. Trelawney was more likely to give than take an 
impetus from his friend the poet. And in fact, in many cases 
we seem to be reading the originals of parts of Don Juan and 
the Island, that is, as to their romantic and descriptive parts ; 
for, excepting the chaste love of the hero for a vestal Arab wife, 
love forms no part of the Adventures of the Younger Son. The 
moralists cannot cry out against it on that ground, whatever 
they may have to allege against its indifference to the value of 
human life, its hatred of kings and priests, its contempt for all 
forms of faith, and its lawless scorn of any authority save that 
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of the strong hand. An eastern experience too often produces 
this result on the human mind: monarchs have no where been 
very successful in cultivating the happiness of their subjects ; 
and priesthood as it has hitherto displayed itself in those coun- 
tries, whether native or transplanted from more enlightened 
countries, has always assumed a hideous form. As for the 
author’s defence of himself for setting up his own authority and 
taking upon himself to deal out his own law to whomsoever he 
met, it is true, that the practice is pretty universal in these 
torrid lands, with this difference that the injustice is local instead 
of being perambulatory ; and the pirate differs from the petty 
prince in this, that the one murders and robs those whom chance 
directs him to, while the other plunders and punishes the crea- 
tures who feed and pay him. Such proceedings are, however, 
not to be defended on the part of any person or any where, 
much less in the instance of an Englishman of education and 
talent ; and the hatred to the East-India Company, and the 
French Letters of Marque, are but poor excuses. 

They who have watched the progress of young people 
know how often their spring of action has been a tale of ship- 
wreck, or a history of wild adventures. Our author seems 
himself to have had his fate decided by an early perusal 
of Lieutenant Bligh’s Narrative of the Mutiny of the Bounty, 
and the Life of Paul Jones, The spirit of this book is not a 
human one; it invests the mad-cap pranks of thoughtless and 
perhaps intoxicated boys, with a dangerous splendour: violence 
seems glorious, murder the natural result of being placed in 
a difficult position ; revenge is almost deified ; human suffering 
is only regarded when lingering, the cure is always death ; 
when nature seems to present the means of liberation in every 
direction, it is accounted stolidity to suffer. In short, the 
morality of the book is altogether oriental; like the Malay, the 
author seems to have run a protracted muck through the East ; 
his blood boils, the brains seethe, the poison ‘ swelters’ in his 
bosom, and the dagger is for ever dropping red—this is the 
history of a wild beast. And such in fact during the turbulent 
days of youth the hero appears to have been ; but with charm- 
ing lucid intervals, when all that was human and less earthly, 
shone the brighter from having passed from under so dark and 
turbid a cloud. 

The parts of the book we would wish to point out to the 
attention of our readers are of two kinds. We put aside the 
cry of battle and the shriek of death, the roar of cannon and 
the wild confusion of distress: neither will we follow the 
author into his hair-breadth scapes at sea, his dangerous 
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manceuvres, his contests with the demon of the storm, or his 
narrow encounters with the syren of the rock ; it is true, that 
the spirit of genius shines above them all, and that never has 
any sea-poet yet succeeded in raising a greater interest in the 
long and fearful struggle of man and the ocean ; but these parts 
are less valuable to us than others, The portions of the work to 
which we would especially direct attention, are those in which 
he traces the progress of a bad education, and registers the 
maleficent effects of cruel and unjust treatment upon a youthful 
disposition. Such information may be found in his description 
of his father’s behaviour to him, of his own rebellion against it and 
the out-break of his aggrieved temper as shewn in his duel with 
and ultimate murder of the old raven: then again, in his scho- 
lastic exploits, his alternate slavery and tyranny, his ill usage 
at sea, and his various modes of vengeance, summoned up 
by the extremest acts of violence, followed up by flight, and 
giving himself up to all the fiery and combustible principles of 
the animal nature. Next, as a pleasant contrast to this thorny 
division of the book, is what may be termed the geographical, or 
perhaps only the picturesque portion, wherein, by repeated 
touches, and sometimes by elaborate views and characters, he 
describes the lands of people among whom his fortunes cast 
him while vagabondizing in the remotest corners of the globe. 

A passage occurs very early in the first volume, which may 
be said to be the key to the character of the hero, whom our 
readers will see we never cease to consider as the author. It 
contains his entrance at school, the portrait of a respectable 
pedagogue, and a foretaste of the pupil’s treatment. The result 
of his education at school is the sheerest ignorance, the most 
hardened hide, the most dogged obstinacy, and hatred of all 
official authority. 


‘In compliance with my father’s notions respecting the inutility of 
early education, I was not sent to school till I was between nine and 
ten years old. I was then an unusually great, bony, awkward boy, 
Whilst my parents were in their daily discussion of the question as to 
the period at which the schooling of their sons was to commence, a 
trivial occurrence decided the question. I was perched on an apple 
tree, throwing the fruit down to my brother, when our father came on 
us suddenly. Every trifle put him in a passion. Commanding us to 
follow him, he walked rapidly on through the grounds, into the road, 
without entering the house. He led us towards the town and through 
the streets, without uttering a syllable, a distance of two miles. I 
followed with dogged indifference, yet at times inquired of my brother 
what he thought would be the probable result, but he made no reply, 
Arriving at the further extremity of the town, my father stopped, 
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asked some questions inaudible to us, and stalked forward to a walled 
and dreary building. We followed our dignified father up a long 
passage ; he rung at a prison-looking entrance-gate ; we were admitted 
into a court; then crossing a spacious dark hall, we were conducted 
into a small parlour, when the door was shut, and the servant left us. 
In ten minutes, which seemed an eternity, entered a dapper little man, 
carrying his head high in the air, with large bright silver buckles in his 
shoes, a stock buckled tightly round his neck, spectacled, and powdered. 
There was a formal precision about him, most fearful to a boy. A 
hasty glance from his hawk’s eye, first at our father, and then at us, 
gave him an insight into the affair. With repeated bows to our father, 
he requested him to take a chair, and pointed with his finger for us to 
do the same. There was an impatience and rapidity in every thing he 
said ; which indicated that he liked doing and not talking.’ 

“ Sir,” said our parent, “I believe you are Mr. Sayers ?” 

&¢ Yes, Sir.” 

“Have you any vacancies in your school ?” 

« Yes, Sir.” 

“Well, Sir, will you undertake the charge of these ungovernable 
vagabonds? I can do nothing with them. Why, Sir, this fellow” 
(meaning me) “ does more mischief in my house than your sixty boys 
can possibly commit in yours.’ 

‘ At this the pedagogue, moving his spectacles towards the sharpened 
tip of his nose, peered over them, measuring me from head to foot; 
and clenching his hand, as if, in imagination, it already grasped the 
birch, gave an oblique nod, to intimate that he would subdue me. 
My inauguration proceeded— 

“He is savage, incorrigible! Sir, he will come to the gallows, if 
you do not scourge the devil out of him. I have this morning detected 
him in an act of felony, for which he deserves a halter. My elder 
son, Sir, was instigated by him to be an accomplice ; for naturally 
he is of a better disposition.” With this, my father, after arranging 
what was indispensable, bowed to Mr. Sayers, and without noticing us, 
withdrew.’ 

‘ Consider the outrage to my feelings. Torn from my home, without 
notice or preparation, delivered, in bitter words, an outcast, into the 
power of a stranger, and, a minute afterwards, to find myself in a slip 
of ground, dedicated to play, but, by its high walls and fastnesses, 
looking more like a prison-yard. Thirty or forty boys, from five to 
fifteen years of age, stood around us, making comments, and asking 
questions. I wished the earth to open and bury me, and hide the 
torturing emotions with which my bosom swelled. Now that I look 
back, I repeat that wish with my whole soul; and could I have known 
the future, or but have dreamed of the destiny that awaited me, boy as 
I was, I would have dashed my brains out against the wall, where I 
leaned in sullenness and silence. My brothet’s disposition enabled 
him to bear his fate in comparative calmness ; but the red spots on his 
cheeks, the heavy eye-lid, the suppressed voice, shewed our feelings, 
though differing in acuteness, to be the same,’ 
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* Miserable as I was during my school-days, the first was the bitter- 
est. At supper, I remember, I was so choaked with my feelings, that 
I could not swallow my dog-like food, arranged in scanty portions ; 
and my first relief was when, in my beggarly pallet, the rush-lights 
extinguished, and surrounded by the snoring of the wearied boys, to 
me a sound of comfort, I could give vent to my overcharged heart in 
tears. I sobbed aloud; but on any one’s moving, as if awake, I held 
my breath till re-assured. Thus I sobbed on, and was not heard ; till 
the night was far advanced, and my pillow bathed in tears, when, out- 
worn, I fell into a sleep, from which I was rudely shaken, unrefreshed, 
at seven in the morning. I then descended to the school-room.’ 

‘ Boys, acting under the oppression of their absolute masters, are 
cruel, and delight in cruelty. All that is evil in them is called forth ; 
all that is good repressed. They remember what they endured when 
consigned as bond-slaves; the tricks, all brutish, that were played on 
them ; the gibes at their simplicity ; their being pilfered by the cunning, 
and beaten by the strong; and they will not allow a new comer to 
escape from the ordeal. Boys at school are taught cruelty, cunning, 
and selfishness ; and he is their victim and fool who retains a touch of 
kindliness.’ 

‘ The master entered. He was one of those pedagogues of, what is 
called, the old school. He had implicit faith in his divining rod, which 
he kept in continual exercise, applying it on all doubtful occasions. It 
seemed more like a house of correction than an academy of learning; 
and when I thought on my father’s injunction not to spare the rod, my 
heart sickened.’ 

‘ As my school-life was one scene of suffering, I am impelled to hasten 
it over as briefly as possible; more particularly as the abuses, of which 
I complain, are, if not altogether remedied, at least mitigated. I was 
flogged seldom more than once a day, or caned more than once an 
hour. After I had become inured to it, 1 was callous; and was con- 
sidered by the master the most obdurate, violent, and incorrigible 
rascal that had ever fallen under hishands, Every variation of punish- 
ment was inflicted on me without effect As to kindness, it never 
entered into his speculations to essay it, since he, possibly, had not 
heard of such a thing.’ 

‘In a short while I grew indifferent to shame and fear, Every kind 
and gentle feeling of my naturally affectionate disposition seemed sub- 
dued by the harsh and savage treatment of my master; and I was 
sullen, vindictive, or insensible. Vain efforts, for they were ever vain, 
to avoid the disgrace of punishment, occupied the minds of others. I 
began by venting my rage on the boys, and soon gained that respect 
by fear, which I would not obtain by application to my book. I thus 
had my first lesson as to the necessity of depending on myself; and 
the spirit in me was gathering strength, in despite of every endeavour 
to destroy it, like a young pine flourishing in the cleft of a bed of 
granite.’—Vol. i, p. 14. 


The exemplification of the feelings implanted at school is seen 
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on shipboard, where he is sent by his father as the last resort of 
all untameable spirits. To be sent to sea, is in English to be 
sent to honourable prison: they who have spoiled or maddened 
their children at home, in time of war conveniently dispose of 
them as midshipmen on board one of his Majesty’s ships; which 
is better than the Port Jackson, and less expensive than a 
lunatic,asylum. The discipline of a marine life, generally either 
kills or cures ; the devil that lurks in a fierce boy’s veins either 
promotes him, or consigns his mutilated form to fame and the 
ocean: but in the case of our hero, he was neither to be killed 
nor cured, and no glory lured him to a seaman’s grave. Here 
is his own picture of himself :— 


‘ Before this, I had gained respect in the ship by a reckless daring. 
My indifference and neglect of all the ordinary duties were in some 
degree tolerated, owing to my unwearied diligence and anxiety in every 
case of difficulty, danger, or sudden squalls. In the Indian seas a 
squall is not to be trifled with; when the masts are bending like fishing- 
rods, the light sails fluttering in ribbons, the sailors swinging to and fro 
on the bow-bent yards, the ship thrown on her beam-ends, the wild 
roar of the sea and wind, and no other light than the red and rapid 
lightning. Then I used to rouse myself from dozing on the carronade- 
slide, springing aloft ere my eyes were half open, when the only reply 
to Aston’s trumpet was my voice. I felt at home amidst the conflict 
of the elements. It was a kind of war; and harmonised with my feel- 
ings. The more furious the storm, the greater my delight. My con- 
tempt of the danger insured my safety ; while the solemn and methodical 
disciplinarians, who prided themselves on the exact performance of 
their separate duties at their respective stations, beheld with astonish- 
ment the youngster, whom they were always abusing for neglect of 
duty, voluntarily thrusting himself into every arduous and perilous 
undertaking, ere they could decide on the possibility or prudence of 
its being attempted. The sailors liked me for this, and prognosticated 
I should yet turn out a thorough sailor. Even the officers, who had 
hitherto looked on me as a useless idier, viewed my conduct with gaping 
wonder, and entertained better hopes of me.’ 

‘ But these hopes died away with the bustling scenes in which they 
were begotten; and, during the fine and calm weather, I lost the 
reputation I had acquired in storms and battles. Among my messmates 
I was decidedly a favourite. What I principally prided myself in was 
protecting the weak from the strong. I permitted none to tyrannise. 
I had grown prematurely very tall and strong; and was of so unyield- 
ing a disposition, that in my struggles with those, who were not much 
more than my equals in strength, though above me in years, I wore 
them out with pertinacity. My rashness and impetuosity bore down 
all before them. None liked to contend with me; for I never acknow- 
ledged myself beaten, but renewed the quarrel, without respect to time 
or place. Yet what my messmates chiefly lauded and respected, was 
the fearless independence with which I treated those above me,’ 
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‘The utmost of their power had been wreaked against me; yet, had 
the rack been added, they could not have intimidated me. Indeed, 
from very wantonness, I went beyond their inflictions. For instance, 
the common punishment was sending us to the mast-head for four or 
five hours. Immediately I was ordered thither, I used to lie along the 
cross-trees, as if perfectly at my ease, and either feign to sleep, or, if 
it was hot, really go to sleep. They were alarmed at the chance of 
my falling from so hazardous a perch; and to prevent, as it was thought, 
the possibility of my sleeping, the Scotchman one day, during a heavy 
sea with little wind, ordered me, in his anger, to go to the extreme 
end of the top-sail yard-arm, and remain there for four hours. I 
murmured, but, obliged to comply, up I went; and walking along the 
yard on the dizzy height, got hold of the top-sail lift, laid myself 
down between the yard and studding-sail-boom, and pretended to sleep 
as usual. The lieutenant frequently hailed me, bidding me to keep 
awake, or 1 should fall overboard. This repeated caution suggested 
to me the means of putting an end to this sort of annoyance, by ante- 
dating his fears, and falling overboard ;—not, however, with the idea of 
drowning, as few in the ship could swim so well as myself. I had seen 
a mau jump from the lower yard in sport, and had determined to try 
the experiment. Besides, the roll of the ship was in my favour; so, 
watching my opportunity, when the officers and crew were at their 
— at sunset, | took advantage of a heavy roll of the ship, and 

ropped on the crest of a monstrous wave. I sunk deep into its 
bosom, and the agony of suppressed respiration, after the fall, was 
horrible. Had I not taken the precaution to maintain my poise, by 
keeping my hands over my head, preserving an erect posture in my 
descent, and moving my limbs in the air, I should inevitably have lost 
my life. As it was, I was insensible to every thing but a swelling 
sensation in my chest, to bursting; and the frightful conviction of 
going downwards, with the rapidity of a thunder-bolt, notwithstanding 
my convulsive struggles to rise, was torture such as it is vain to describe. 
A death-like torpidness came over me; then I heard a din of voices, 
and a noise on the sea, and within it, like a hurricane ; my head and 
breast seemed to be splitting. After which I thought I saw a confused 
crowd of faces bent over me; and I felt a loathsome sickness. A cold 
shivering shook my limbs, and I gnashed my teeth, imagining myself 
still struggling as in the last efforts at escape from drowning. This 
impression must have continued fora long time. The first circumstance 
I can distinctly remember was Aston’s voice, saying, ‘‘ How are you 
now ?” I tried to speak, but in vain; my lips moved without a word. 
He told me, I was now safe on board. I looked round; but a sensa- 
tion of water rushing in my mouth, ears, and nostrils, still made me 
think I was amidst the waves. For eight and forty hours I suffered 
inexpressible pain ; a thousand times greater, in my restoration to life, 
than before I lost my recollection.’ 

* But what signifies what I endured ?—I gained my point,’—Vol. i. 
p- 87. 
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But this division of the book we must reluctantly leave and 
proceed to close our task. Falsifying the proverb of ‘ Do’nt care, 
came to a bad end,’ the refractory midshipman escapes to 
ramble over the wide world, sometimes in the character of Llolo- 
nais, cutting out the hearts of his mutinous crew, or refractory 
prisoners, and then again wandering in untrod wilds, and along 
shores known only to the sea-birds, like Robinson Crusoe ; 
with this pleasant difference only, that in the place of Man 
Friday is a bounding maid of Araby the blest, by his side, 
lovely, innocent, but fearless—she has been bred up to death, 
and any form of danger comes like an acquaintance. We have 
no room in which fitly to introduce the Arabian Zela; but the 
following adventure with an orang-outan, on the shores of 
Borneo, is chiefly introduced that it may exhibit the modern 
Robinson Crusoe and his fair and female Friday. They are 
exploring among the woods and rocks, when a rustling is heard 
and the faoo bird appears, the invariable avant-courier of a 
tiger according to Zela’s zoology, which may be orthodox. 
‘ Be cautious.’ cries Zela,—‘ it is a tiger! for that bird always 
gives notice of his approach.’ 


‘I put a ball, over the large shot, in my carbine, and making a 
rest on the rocks for my gun, I determined not to fire till he attacked 
us; then, if I missed killing him, we were to swim out to the boat, 
which was rapidly approaching. Still as we were hidden, I hoped 
we should escape undiscovered. Taking my cap off, I peeped over 
the rock; the rustling noise in the bushes continued; when, to my 
astonishment, I saw, not a tiger, but a gray, hairy old man. He 
removed the bushes, and, after cautiously surveying the place, stooped 
down, and came out at the opening of the little creek. I was about 
to rise, but Zela held me down, and signed to me not to move or 
speak. When he stood up, he was the strangest looking figure I had 
ever seen, tall, lean and emaciated, not at all resembling any people 
within my knowledge. He was remarkably long limbed, and had no 
other weapon than a large club, such as is used by the South Sea 
Islanders. His face was black, with grisly hair, and deeply furrowed 
with wrinkles. His figure seemed bent with age and infirmities, yet 
he walked with long strides over the rough ground. ‘There was a 
wild and sullen malignity of expression in his eyes, more like those of 
a demon than of aman. When he came to the margin of the sea, 
in an opposite direction to us, he seated himself on a rock, took up a 
sharp stone, knocked off the limpets and muscles, and swallowed them 
fast and voraciously. After this, he gathered a large leaf, put a heap 
of oysters and muscles on it, and folded it up. Then, looking towards 
the sea, with his eyes fixed for some time on the boat, he washed his 
hands, and returned, somewhat more nimbly, to the place whence he 
had issued, and disappeared. 
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“T’ll follow him !” I cried, and jumped up. 

‘ Zela urged me to forbear; ‘ For,” said she, “he is a jungle 
admee, more dangerous, cunning, and cruel than any wild beast.” 

“He is alone,” I replied, ‘and surely I am a match for him. 
Besides, I shall find a path which will be useful.” 

‘Saying this, I went after him, and discovered, upon crawling 
under the thick kantak bush, a narrow winding path, a good deal 
foot-worn. I heard the grisled old savage before me; and, unseen 
myself, from time to time, caught glimpses of him. Several branches 
of trees, under which he could not pass without stooping, he beat 
down, or broke off with a blow of his club. Zela, who could not be 
induced to stay, followed close at my heels. We tracked him for a 
short distance through the wood in silence. He then branched off to 
the right, in the direction of the great morass, passed the channel of a 
mountain-stream, ascended a bank, and then, coming to a rock fifteen 
or sixteen feet in perpendicular height, he climbed up an old moss- 
grown pine-tree. When he had mounted the stem of the tree, some- 
what higher than the rock, he clung with his arms and legs to a 
horizontal branch ; and, asa sailor works himself along the stays of a 
mast, by alternately shifting his limbs, he arrived above the summit of 
the rock, when, suspending his body by his hands, he let himself 
gently down, and walked on.’ 

‘ We followed in the same manner, cautiously avoiding his seeing 
or hearing us. He crossed a ridge of rocks, comparatively open. It 
was here grew the pine-trees that I wanted. There was little or no 
underwood. The old man stopped, and looking attentively at a huge 
pine which had fallen from age, out of which, in its half-decomposed 
prostrate trunk, grew a line of young pines, thus perpetuating its species, 
he appeared to be measuring their length with a stick. He pulled up 
four of them by the roots, stripped them of their branches, secured 
them together with a fillet of wire-grass, put them on his left shoulder, 
and proceeded onwards to a small space, in which were the wild 
mango and benana. He examined the fruit of them, and smelt them 
to find if they were ripe; and gathering a plantain, which did not 
readily peel, he threw it away. He now made many turns, we following 
him as close as we could, without risking discovery, till he came to an 
open piece of ground, which had been neatly levelled, the grass, 
weeds, and bushes cleared away, and in one corner, under the shelter 
of a remarkably thick and beautiful tree covered with white blossoms, 
I observed a neat hut, built of canes wattled together.’ 

‘I looked round with admiration, marvelling at the good taste with 
which the recluse had selected a place for his hermitage. On one 
side was a rocky bank, covered with tamarind and wild-nutmeg, 
perfuming the air. There was an excavation in the lower part of the 
bank, partially screened by three tall, straight-stemmed betel-trees, 
with their shining, silvery-white bark; they shone resplendently-beau- 
tiful, and looked like the Graces of the forest. At the back of the 
hermitage was a wild waste of jungle, in which I distinguished 
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tamarind, nutmeg, cactus, acacia, banyans, toon, and the dark foliage 
of the bamboo.’ 

‘ The old savage, having laid the bundle of young fir-trees against 
his dwelling, stooped down and entered the low door on his hands 
and knees; for the palmetta-leaved roof came down to within two 
feet of the ground. While I was attentively surveying and marking 
the spot, determined on visiting it again, and endeavouring to look into 
the hut, under cover of a thick bush on the margin of the cleared 
space, a rustle among the bushes made me turn my eyes to the ground, 
when I saw the diamond-like eye, sparkling from the black, square 
head of a cobra-di-capella. It was crossing the path immediately 
where Zela stood, and seemed to have stopped to gaze at her. For- 
getting everything but her danger, I shouted out, and caught her up 
in my arms. The snake, without appearing alarmed, slowly retreated 
into the opposite bushes. Zela exclaimed, “Oh! jungle admee !” 

‘ Placing her down, I turned round, and was startled at seeing him 
advance with his club firmly clenched in both hands, and swinging 
over his head, like a quarter-staff. The gaunt old wretch, by the 
increased malignancy of his eye, the grinding of his teeth, and the 
wrinkles on his narrow brow, was evidently proceeding to attack me. 
My carbine, cocked, was in my left hand, but ere I could get it to my 
shoulder, he made one huge stride, and his club was descending on 
my head, when, stepping a pace back, I discharged my piece under 
his left arm-pit, lodging the whole contents in his body. He sprung 
up into the air, and, before I could retire, fell slap upon me. I 
thought, as I fell prostrate, that the brute would certainly finish me, 
and called out to Zela to run to the boat and save herself; but she was 
forcing a boar-spear into his side, and answered, ‘‘ He is quite dead ; 
he don’t move; get up!” 

‘With some difficulty I extricated myself, and saw that my ball had 
passed right through him, entering his heart, as I suppose, which had 
caused that convulsive spring. He bled profusely. 

‘We then went intohis house. It differed little in the interior from 
those of the other natives of the island, only it had a greater degree of 
neatness and appearance of comfort. At one end of it was a partition, 
very ingeniously fastened, as a security, I conjectured, against thieves 
when he was absent. There was good store of roots and fruits, care- 
fully spread out to prevent their rotting. It might have been mistaken 
for the abode of a mongrel Scotch philosopher.’-—Vol. iii. p. 8. 


Here is some scenery and some zoology, but in the few short 
extracts we can only add to this adventure, much more of 
nature, and nature alone ; we only wish that it had not appeared 
in the equivocal form of a novel, or that the author had the 
scientific reputation of St. Pierre, that we ee put unbounded 
confidence in his descriptions: it is certainly most provoking 
that the naturalists stay at home, and the fictionists travel 
abroad. Had Mr. Vigors, or Mr. Swainson, been wandering 
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either in the island Celebes, or even among the sweltering mo- 
rasses of Java, they would assuredly have been better employed 
than tilting at one another in monthly strokes on the arena of 
the Zoological Magazine. But let us leave the idea of disputes 
like these, and repose upon a Java calm, or rather a splendid 
torpor, as it shines and sleeps in the pages of the Younger Son’s 
adventures. 


‘ We ran along the eastern coast for a bay, in which, according to 
my chart, there was anchorage, with the intention of procuring a 
supply of wood and water. We kept as close in-shore as possible, to 
be within reach of the land-winds; but, for many days, we lay 
stationary under the high land, within whose dark shadows I thought 
we were enchanted; for not a breath of air reached us, either from the 
land at night, or from the sea in the day. The buoyant rubbish of 
chips, feathers, and rope-yarn, thrown overboard, remained as sta- 
tionary as the rubbish cast out of a cottage door. The waters seemed 
petrified into polished blue marble, tempting one to walk on their 
treacherous surface. Among the few moving things around were 
those little azure-tinctured children of the sea, called Portuguese 
men of war, with sails light as gossamer, and tiny paddles; they 
manceuvred about us, like a fairy fleet, the largest as big as the 
chrystal stopper of a decanter, which, except in colour, they resembled. 
Here and there were scattered the jellied-looking sea-stars; and a 
singular phenomenon, called the puree, which comes from the bottom 
to the surface by inflating itself with air, till from a shrunken, 
withered, empty thing, it becomes round and plumped out like a blown 
bladder; after this, it cannot sink for a length of time. We amused 
ourselves by practising with our carbines at them; and also by lowering 
the square sail overboard to bathe in, using that method to avoid the 
ground-sharks, which, in those seas, near the shore, lie like silent 
watch-dogs in their submerged kennels, The heat was so piercing, 
that the Raypoots, who worship the sun, fought on the deck fora 
square foot of the awning’s shade. I experienced the greatest relief 
from anointing my body with oil, and continually, like a duck, 
plunging my head in water; yet my lips and skin were cracked like a 
plum-tree. No vessel is soill adapted for a hot climate as a schooner ; 
she requires a great many men to work her, and has less space than 
any other vessel wherein to stow them. On coming on deck from 
below, the men appeared as if they had emerged from a steam-bath,’ 

‘ However, calms at sea, like the calms of life, are transitory and 
far between ; a breeze, a squall, a gale, or a tempest must follow, as 
certain as the night the day. With us the winds came gentle as a 
lover’s voice to woo the sleeping canvass, not like the simoom of 
wedlock, and we glided peacefully along the rich and varied scenery 
of the shore to our anchorage near Balamhua, withinside the island of 
Abaran. Here we found an extensive range of sandy beach, a small 
river, and the wood so abundant, that the trees seemed enamoured of 
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salt water and sea breezes, drooping their heads over its surface, as if 
they courted the spray, and were nurtured by the briny waves laving 
their roots. There was a small village of Javanese at the mouth of the 
river, the chief of which, in consideration of a small supply of powder 
and brandy, readily gave us permission to procure what we wanted 
on shore. We landed our empty water-casks, and began to cut 
wood.’—Vol. iii. p. 106. 


Again, for a scenic sketch let us recommend the reader’s 
attention to the lively colouring of the following blissful scenes, 
glorying in a beauty scarcely rivalled by the masterly descrip- 
tion of the shark fight. 


‘ While this was going on I made frequent excursions on shore, and 
maintained a friendly intercourse with the Bonnians, who, next to the 
warlike Malays, were the people I best liked; they were friendly, 
frank, hospitable, honest, enterprising, and brave. The Dutch policy 
here, was the same as that employed by the English on the continent 
of India—the exciting and fomenting intestine wars among the native 
princes, in order to secure and augment their own, possessions ; besides, 
on the part of the Dutch, reaping the collateral, and indeed principal 
advantage of being furnished with the prisoners of war for slaves, whom 
they exported to Java and the spice-islands. In other respects their 
settlement on this island was convenient, as maintaining open a line of 
communication with their other residencies in the east. In the great 
bay of Bonny.there was a fine river, leading to a large lake in the 
interior, which the Rajah wisely forbad the Europeans from surveying, 
well knowing the covetousness of their eyes, as he said, was only to be 
exceeded by the rapacity of their hands.’ 

‘In one of my excursions around the great bay, I had provided my- 
self with a sean for fishing, and weapons for the chase. As we were 
pulling along the shore of the southernmost point, we opened, through 
a somewhat narrow entrance, to a smaller bay. It was perfectly calm, 
but the ground-swell rolled in heavily, and we heard the surf breaking 
on the shelving-beach at its extremity or bottom; above which arose a 
small, but rocky and rugged hill, bare on the sides, but crowned with 
majestic timber and patches of underwood. On each side of the bay 
the land was high, broken, and shelving, with jagged and rent rocks, 
whose sharp points continued in successive lines, bearing a most for- 
bidding and imhospitable aspect. The prolific and rife vegetation of 
the east appeared vainly struggling for existence on its arid surface. 
Only those low and creeping plants thrived well, with wiry roots to in- 
sinuate themselves into the fissures of the hardest stone, till, swelling 
into wedges they break through them, and enter the hard crust of the 
earth. Around the entire margin of this bay, formed like a horse- 
shoe, was laid, I suppose by the waves, a carpet of the finest and 
smoothest sand ; its yellow surface here and there strewn with glittering 
shells, and bones bleached by the salt-water and the sun, but wi:hout 
asingle pebble. The general transparent blueness of the water, indi- 
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cative of its depth, and the absence of rocks and shoals, was the more 
remarkable as contrasted with the peculiar abruptness and ruggedness 
of its shores, on which there did not appear enough of level surface 
for the foundation of a fisherman’s cot, nor were there any signs of 
human habitation.’ 

‘ Impressed with the idea that this bay must be an excellent place to 
haul the sean in, I determined to try it; and putting the helm up, 
impelled by the swell, we ran the boat directly in. I luffed to, about 
midway down, and running the boat on the weather or sea-side, slap 
on the beach, the sides of which were nearly as steep as a washing- 
basin, we landed our tackle, and a small tent I always carried with me 
for Zela. We again launched the boat with the sean, the men pulling 
deeper into the bay for a shallower and more favourable place for 
hauling it. Zela and myself strolled along the beach, collecting speci- 
mens of the finest shells I had seen. On the first cast of the sean, 
near the bottom of the bay, where the water was shallow, and the tide 
just turned, coming in, we had the heaviest haul of fish I ever saw or 
heard of, and of the most varied and finest kind. We literally heaped 
them up on the beach like hay-cocks ; and continued, in sheer wanton- 
ness, to cast and draw, so highly were the men excited, till our eyes 
became satiated. In spite of the truism that the eye is a thousand 
times more insatiable than the mouth, for we had no more than seven 
mouths to fill, we toiled on, robbing the ocean of enough to cram the 
maws of a famished fleet. At last the greediest imagination was sur- 
feited ; and every man selecting what he thought it possible to carry, 
not eat, each bearing more than would have sufficed the party, we 
retraced our steps to where we first landed, lighted fires, and then man 
might truly have been designated a cooking animal, for all were cooks. 
The sportsman’s brag that he don’t toil to fill the pot was here belied ; 
for we devoured the produce of our sport with a greediness that begot 
a general surfeit.’ 

*I left Zela with her Malay handmaidens, and, aided by a boar-spear, 
ascended, with one of the men, an Arab, the rough rocks to overlook 
the bay. In my youth I loved climbing and scrambling up rocks and 
mountains ; now I seldom intrude on the dweller of a second story, 
and my greatest enemy or friend may avoid me altogether on the 
third ; so humbled is the aspiring spirit of my youth. We wound our 
way along the precipitous sides of the rude barrier, which encompassed 
us, towards the bite, or bottom of the bay; and, rather wearied, gained 
a rude and jutting ledge of rocks, forming a small platform, nearly 
half-way to the summit. There I seated myself, lighted my pipe, and 
looked down on the entire bay, which lay under my feet; and further 
onwards, the bay of Bonny, which, banked in by islands on the sea- 
side, appeared an extensive lake. Looking down on the water, its 
aspect was flat and unruffled; many of the picturesque proas of the 
natives were scudding in with the last of the sea-breeze. On the nar- 
row strip of bright sand, which lay round the water like a golden frame 
te a dark, oval Venetian picture, lay our little boat, the fishing-net 
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drawn over, and its ends spreading along the beach, like a black spider 
veiled in its grey web.’ 

‘ My hawk-eyed Arab now pointed out to me a line of dark spots, 
moving rapidly in the water, rounding the arm of the sea, and entering 
the great bay. At first I thought they were canoes capsized, coming 
in keel uppermost ; but the Arab declared they were sharks, and said, 
“ The bay is called Shark’s Bay; and their coming in from the sea is 
an infallible sign of bad weather.” A small pocket telescope convinced 
me they were large blue sharks. I counted eight ; their fins and sharp 
backs were out of the water. After sailing majestically up the great 
bay till they came opposite the mouth of a smaller one, they turned 
towards it in a regular line; one, the largest I had seen any where, 
taking the lead, like an admiral. He had attained the entrance, with 
the other seven following, when some monster arose from the bottom, 
near the shore, where he had been lurking, opposed his further pro- 
gress, and a conflict instantly ensued. The daring assailant I distin- 
guished to be a sword-fish, or sea-unicorn, the knight-errant of the sea, 
attacking every thing in its domain; his head is as hard and as rough 
as a rock, out of the centre of which grows horizontally an ivory spear, 
longer and far tougher than any warrior’s lance; with this weapon he 
fights. The shark, with a jaw larger ‘and stronger than a crocodile’s, 
with a mouth deeper and more capacious, strikes also with his tail, in 
tremendous force and rapidity, enabling him to repel any sudden 
attack by confusing or stunning his foe, till he can turn on his back, 
which he is obliged to do ere he can use his mouth. This wily and expe- 
rienced shark, not daring to turn and expose his more vulnerable parts to 
the formidable sword of his enemy, lashed at him with his heavy tail, 
as a man uses a flail, working the water into a syllabub. Meanwhile, 
in honour, I suppose, or in the love of fair play, his seven compatriot 
sharks stood aloof, lyin~*o with their fins, in no degree interfering in 
the fray. Frequently I could observe, by the water’s eddying in con- 
centric ripples, that the great shark had sunk to the bottom, to seek 
refuge there, or elude his enemy by beating up the sand; or, what is 
more probable, by this manceuvre to lure the sword-fish downwards, 
which, when enraged, will blindly plunge its armed head against a 
rock, in which case its horn is broken; or, if the bottom is soft, it be- 
comes transfixed, and then would fall an easy prey. De Ruyter, 
while in a country vessel, had her struck by one of these fish, (perhaps 
mistaking her for a whale, which, though of the same species, it often 
attacks,) with such velocity and force, that its sword passed completely 
through the bow of the vessel; and, having been broken by the shock, 
it was with great difficulty extracted. It measured seven feet; about 
one foot of it, the part attached to the head, was hollow, and the 
size of my wrist; the remainder was solid, and very heavy, being 
indeed the exquisite ivory of which the eastern people manufacture their 
beautiful ¢hess-men. But to return to our sea-combat, which continued 
a long time, the shark evidently getting worsted. Possibly the bottom, 
which was clear, was favourable for his enemy; whose blow, if he 
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succeeds in striking while the shark is descending, is fatal. 1 think 
he had struck him, for the blue shark is seldom seen in shoal or dis- 
coloured water ; yet now he floundered on towards the bottom of the 
bay, madly lashing the water into foam, and rolling and pitching like 
a vessel dismasted. For a few minutes his conqueror pursued him, 
then wheeled round and disappeared; while the shark grounded him- 
self on the sand, where he lay writhing and lashing the shore feebly 
with his tail. His six companions, with seeming unconcern, wore 
round, and, slowly moving down the bay, returned by the outlet at 
which they had entered. Hastening down to the scene of action, I saw 
no mere of them. My boat’s crew were assembled at the bottom of the 
bay, firing muskets at the huge monster as he lay aground ; before I 
could join them, he was despatched, and his dead carcase laid on the 
beach like a stranded vessel. Leaving him and them, I ran along the 
beach for half a mile to regain Zela’s tent.’—Vol iii. 253-61. 


In these extracts is much of that love and enjoyment of 
nature that redeem the turbulent passions and fierce contentions 
of other parts of the work: it is a wild beast, as we have said of 
the hero, but it is a noble one, and pursues his prey amidst the 
most glorious wilds of unhackneyed nature. We have reserved 
for the last a small specimen of description, which, if it be not 
thought to be perfect in its kind, and worthy of the sister art of 
painting, we must be «ontent to forego all credit for taste in 
such matters. The hero’s guide and model—a species of angel- 
devil or robber-philosopher—had, in the course of previous wan- 
derings, discovered, within some week or so of Java, the hull of 
a foundered vessel, sunk as it were among a cradle of rocks ; 
and the occasion turning up, it was determined to visit it, and 
try if the contents would repay a couple of idle crews for hauling 
it from the vasty deep. The following passage is an account of 
the progress and performance of the experiment. 


‘ We now got out our boats; after pulling about all day, under a 
sun so hot that our brains seemed undergoing the process of frying, we 
happily, before the night set in, hit on the very spot marked by De 
Ruyter; but, the day closing, we were compelled to desist till day- 
light. We ran the boats on shore ona pretty island, supped and 
slept; then, with the earliest dawn, we pushed on our discovery, till we 
came on the identical foundered wreck. The water was transparent as 
glass. By sounding on the hull of the wreck, we found there was not 
more than twenty feet water from her deck; and that, lying on rocks, 
but little sand had collected near her. We laid down a buoy to indi- 
cate the spot, and returned to the vessels, which were drawing near to 
take us on board, impelled by sweeps; for so still was the wind, that 
the feathered vanes above the lofty truck drooped motionless.’ 

‘ With lines, halsers, grapnels, and the other necessary materials, not 
forgetting the divers, we again went towards the submerged vessel. As 
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I gazed below, long and steadily, so perfectly was every portion of her 
visible, that she forcibly reminded me of those models of ships enclosed 
in glass cases—the rough and jagged bed on which she lay resembling 
the mimic waves which sometimes surround them. Even the heaps of 
shell-fish that now incrusted and peopled her deck with marine life, 
and the living sea-verdure of weeds and mosses, might have been as 
distinctly noted and classed as if exhibited on a table. When the dark 
divers descended on her decks, the glass-like element, as in a broken 
mirror, multiplied their forms, till they seemed to be the demons, 
hidden in her hold, rushing up in multitudes to defend their vessel, 
assaulted even under the sanctuary of the mighty ocean.’ 

‘ After many fruitless efforts and long-continued toil, we succeeded 
in getting a purchase on her. Then by sinking butts of water, care- 
fully securing them to the tackle affixed to the wreck, and restoring 
their buoyancy by pumping out the water from them, at length we 
moved her, and passed strong halsers under her. On the second day 
the grab and schooner were placed on each side of her, the number of 
casks was increased, and we hove on many and complicated pur- 
chases, till she was fairly suspended, and, at length, her almost shape- 
less hull reluctantly arose to the surface. It looked like a huge coffin, 
in which some antediluvian sea-colossus had been entombed. The 
light of day shone strangely on her incrusted, hoary, and slimy hull. 
Sea-stars, crabs, crayfish, and all sorts of shell-fish crawled and clung 
in and about her, amazed at the transition from the bottom of the cool 
element, in which they had dwelt, toa fiery death from the sun, whose 
rays, darting on their scaled armour, transfixed them as witha spear. 
We turned to, and, by baling, partially cleared her ef water; so that it 
was evident, although she leaked considerably, she was not bilged. 
The deck and main-hold had been cleared, either by the water or by the 
people of Sumatra, whose fishing boats might possibly have come 
athwart her; but the after-hold, which was battened securely down, 
protected by a double deck, and bulkheaded off, was untouched, 
I forgot to mention that, as we were baling, we disturbed a huge water- 
snake at the bottom of the hold, which the men had mistaken for the 
bite of a cable, and that he speedily cleared the decks. Either he had 
a taste for shell-fish, or preferred a wooden kennel to a coral cave. We 
made a simultaneous and vigorous attack on him with pikes and fire- 
arms; yet it was not till he was gashed like a crimped cod that he 
struck his flag, and permitted us to continue our work. The divers 
said he might have eaten them when they were under water ;—I know 
not that, but can aver that the men, more ferocious and greedy than 
the shark, did incontinently, now that he was out of water, eat him. 
—Vol. iii. 212-15. 


The mottoes of every chapter are, without exception, from 
one of three authors, Byron, Shelley, or Keats. Trelawney was 
the friend and favourite of each of these gifted men; and it is 
possible that previous to his acquaintance with them + ine 
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he had read little, though he had done more than perhaps all 
these sons of Apollo put together. He has at any rate exhibited 
his taste in the selection of these fragments from the remains of 
his departed companions ; and it is singular to observe how re- 
markably the imaginations of each in their kind had shadowed 
forth scenes and images of a kindred spirit with those which it 
has been the fate of their more muscular friend to see and 
struggle in. 





Art. III.—1. Mr. Bentham’s Letter to the Citizens of France on Death 
Punishment. London. 8vo. 1831. 

2. Report and Publications of the Society for Diffusing Information 
on the Subject of Capital Punishments. Warvey and Darton. 
1831-2. 

8. Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Secondary 
Punishments. 1831-2. 

4, Remarks on the expediency of Abolishing the Punishment of Death. 
By Edward Livingston, LL.D. Philadelphia. 1831. 


HERE is no one subject upon which recent legislation 

differs more usefully from the legislation of our fathers, or 
in which civilized society takes a wider departure from savage 
life in its worst form, than in the case of putting men to death in 
cold blood ; and it is little to the honour of England to have 
adhered so long to a practice, neither sanctioned by good ex- 
perience of its effects, nor defensible upon humane principles, nor 
necessary to insure public safety. It is quite incredible, that 
religion and philosophy should, in this respect, have shed their 
lights in vain for so many centuries on this island. The butcheries 
by the Druids, at once the judgesand the priests of a barbarous 
age, seemed renewed under Henry VIII, when he judicially 
sacrificed the enormous amount of seventy thousand criminals 
in a single reign; and if the number of the victims has been 
diminished in later years, the horrors of the executions have 
been, and are now, aggravated not less by their more clearly 
proved uselessness, than by their greater repugnance to improved 
feelings. To the worst scenes of old not even Lord Eldon would 
return at the present day ; and upon this as upon other topics 
his Lordship’s followers seem happily falling away into a daily 
decreasing minority. But something more is due than the 
admission of errors which no ingenuity can defend. From 
the manifest failure of this portion of our past system, we are 
bound to adopt a wiser course; and if a sanguinary jurispru- 
dence is so far abandoned with satisfaction, it is matter for 
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careful and anxious inquiry, whether what is confessedly evil in 
excess may not really be evil in itself—whether the acknow- 
ledged gain in a partial relief, will not become greater gain by 
total change? Of which questions, the consideration of certain 
principles and of a few authentic facts may perhaps promote a 
safe solution. 

The first decided check opposed to the sanguinary course of 
the old criminal jurisprudence of Europe was made seventy 
years ago by the little work of Beccaria ; and upwards of thirty 
years ago, Mr. Bentham, even then long and deeply versed in 
the new principles, justly pronounced that book to be complete 
upon the subject of the punishment of death. There is, indeed, 
little to be added to the arguments which it contains against 
all kinds of vindictive punishments. Beccaria combining and 

eneralizing the opinions of some great men who went before 

im, brought it home to the hearts of all his readers, that 
every punishment which does not arise from absolute neces- 
sity, is tyrannical; and that upon such necessity alone, the 
right to punish crimes is founded.- He added, that no advan- 
tage in moral policy can be lasting, which is not also founded on 
the indelible sentiments of the heart of man; and that whatever 
law deviates from this principle, will always meet with a resist- 
ance, which must ultimately destroy it. He appealed to ex- 
perience for proof that the punishment of death had never 
prevented determined men from injuring society ; and he urged, 
that the death of a citizen could be necessary only in the single 
case in which his influence might endanger public tranquillity 
if he were deprived of personal freedom. 

The spirit of these observations has been applied with great 
force to punishment by the lash, by Mr. Livingston, the able 
legislator for Louisiana, and upon principles that well illustrate 
the question of the use of capital punishments. with which 
flogging has many analogies. Referring to a prison in the 
United States where whipping was allowed, Mr. Livingston 
says, ‘ Fear is the great principle of this institution, and 
chastisement, of the most degrading kind, is the instrument 
to excite it. As a punishment, it fails in two essential points ; 
in most cases it will not deter the party from a repetition of his 
crimes, and very rarely will it take away by reformation his 
inclination to he enon A superficial view of this subject has 
led to the belief, that the great secret of penal legislation is, to 
annex a penalty of sufficient severity to every offence ; and, 
accordingly, all the variety of pains that the body of man could 
suffer, infamy and death, have figured as sanctions in the codes 
of all nations; but although these have been in a train of ex- 
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adopted by the least ap: and at the very time that 
Portugal was yielding to the persuasion of Catholic professors 
against a vindictive jurisprudence, Blackstone in vain demon- 
strated to Protestant Oxford the wisdom of a milder code. 
The consequence justified the philanthropists ; for amongst us, 
crimes as well as executions have continued at such an amount, 
as to present a melancholy contrast with those of our neighbours. 
In England, for example, with a degree of severity against 
offenders many times greater than the severity which is tolerated 
in France, the number of our capital offences is vastly greater 
than the number of the same offences committed in came. 
And with a severity even higher in degree above that which pre- 
vails in the United States of North America, the offences com- 
mitted annually, and capital by the law in England, exceed 
many times the similar offences, which in the United States are 
subject to milder punishments. If the preventive police of 
France gives some advantage to that country over England in 
regard to crimes, as upon the Forgery debate in 1830 the Duke 
of Wellington insisted that it did, other causes must be sought 
to account for the difference in the United States. Good old 
English freedom is guarded there even more carefully than 
amongst ourselves, from police discipline; and Paley’s de- 
fence of executions, because the English have ‘ much liberty, 
is proved to be fallacious by the example of America, where 
with greater freedom than we enjoy, there are fewer crimes as 
well as fewer executions than in England. 

The remarkable change which has taken place in the admi- 
nistration of our laws, sanguinary as they are in the letter, has 
probably much lessened their evil effect upon the character and 
temper of the people. Within these hundred years, as above 
intimated, about two out of three of the capital convicts used 
to be hanged; but the proportion has been gradually lowered. 
Twenty years ago it was one in ten, and it is now reduced to one in 
twenty ; and although the overwhelming poverty of millions, has 
— this increased mildness in criminal administration 

rom producing visibly its natural effect, it may with justice 
be urged, that the effects of poverty amongst us would have been 
aggravated, had not concurrent bloodshed been stayed by the 
spirit of the times. How the two circumstances of poverty, and 
greater or less severity run on together, each producing its 
proper effect, is distinguishable by a careful observer, and 
deserves notice. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, the gradu- 
ally mitigated principles upon which the criminal laws have 
been administered, must, with some exceptions, have been the 
sam during the last century. The degree of poverty in each 
country has much varied. In Scotland, there being year after 
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year less poverty than in England, crime has increased less 
than in England. In London and Middlesex, there being 
less poverty than in the other parts of England, crime has 
increased less than in the other parts of England; in all 
England, there being less poverty than in Ireland, crime has 
increased less than in Ireland. But throughout all these coun- 
tries, the criminal administration having become generally more 
and more mild, crime has by that change been steadily checked 
on the one hand, whilst it has increased unequally through the 
influence of unequal poverty on the other. The chief exception 
is found in the sedition laws of Ireland, the severity of which 
yielded to no general feelings, and at last excited the resistance 
which severity of all kinds has a tendency to produce, and which 
there ended in Catholic Emancipation, and in a peaceful open- 
ing to equal rights in other respects. 

By not attending to the two conflicting facts of increasing 
poverty in England which has tended to increase crime, and of 
mitigated criminal administration which has tended to lessen 
crime, many unfounded objections are made to mitigating further 
the severity of our laws. 

It may indeed be regarded as an axiom, that the decrease of 
the severity of iaws tends directly to increase their efficacy, 
circumstances being equal in other respects ; and the soundness 
of the axiom is shown by the fact, that the most sanguinary 
enactments will themselves become more and more inefficacious 
in proportion to the increased rigour employed in their adminis- 
tration. This is demonstrated in a very instructive manner by 
evidence taken by the Committee of the House of Commons 
of the present year, upon secondary punishments; and b 
circumstances which have occurred of late in New Sout 
Wales, the great scene of English vindictive jurisprudence. 
The English criminal laws prevail in that colony ; but those laws 
are executed with more or less rigour according to the changing 
views of the successive governors ; and it is stated to the Com- 
mittee, that in 1828, out of 106 capital convicts, 28 were 
executed; but in 1829, out of 79 capital convicts, 30 were 
executed ; and in 1830, the number of capital convicts ran up 
to 134, out of whom 49* were executed}. The frightful amount 


* 3. e. 49 executions, out of a population of 50,000 souls. In England 
and Wales, out of a population of 12,000,000, the executions in 1830 were 
52 in number. In France in 1829, out of 30,000,000, they were 60 in 
number. 

+ Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on Secondary 
Punishments, 1831-2, Appendix. In addition to the information contained 
jn this report, the facts in the text have been supplied from other sourcis, 
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of these executions will be apparent, when it is considered, that 
in England the proportion of executions to convictions, is about 
one in twenty yearly. The severe system began in 1826, when 
29 were executed, the number being under 10 in the — 
years. The steady increase of crime in New South Wales, 
concurrently with this increase of severity, is manifested by the 
returns from one court of 132 convictions in 1820; 131 in 1821; 
136 in 1822; 119 in 1823 ; 268 in 1824 and 1825; or 134 for 
each year ; 217 in 1828; 266 in 1829; and 278 in 1830; and it 
is not easy to conjecture what will be the result of this almost 
geometrical progression in the rigour of punishment, and con- 
temporaneous increase of crime. seg bir process which has 
actually taken place in New South Wales in three years, 
murders, which were 7 in number in 1828, increased to 11 in 
1830; unnatural crimes increased at the rate of 150 per cent; 
rapes at the rate of 300 per cent in the same period of time. 
These new facts, which are apparently understated in the 
report, give scope for the conclusions so often drawn from 
similar facts by the philanthropists, in discussions upon the 
subject of the severity of punishments. Along with still more 
important evidence collected by the Committee, they encourage 
the opinion that the time is come for definitively preventing such 
errors in administering the criminal laws, by an extensive mitiga- 
tion of their severity. The more important evidence referred to, 
consists chiefly in the details furnished by the officers of the Mill- 
bank Penitentiary ; by Mrs. Fry, Mr. Hoare, and others, on Eng- 
lish Penitentiary discipline; and by Captain Basil Hall and 
others, on the Penitentiary system of America ; proving that the 
difficulty as to substitutes for the punishment of death exists no 
longer. When in 1821, in the House of Commons, Mr. Courtenay 
voted with reluctance against the proposed change in the forger 
laws, he rested his objections upon the absence of all other good 
modes of punishment; but with striking sagacity, he then 
expressed a strong belief, that ‘a little time would enable us so 
to arrange our prisons, as to make secondary punishments 
effectual in preventing crime.’ [Hansard’s Part. Debates for 
182i, p. 961.| That time is clearly come; and there now remains 
no doubt, that imprisonment may be so managed as to admit of 
various degrees of restraint for various degrees of guilt, with the 
probable effects both of improving the punished culprits, and 
of instilling a salutary dread into the minds of others. Thus 
the main argument of Archdeacon Paley, hitherto so powerful, 
— the abolition of the punishment of death, namely that 
lother punishments had failed, falls to the ground; and the 
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suitableness of penitentiary imprisonment to the legitimate end 
of punishment once fairly demonstrated to the people at large, 
those who are concerned in pursuing criminals to justice will 
execute the law with greater activity, and with increased ad- 
vantage to the public. 

This substitute for capital punishments and transportation, 
has been met by the objection, that as the prisoners must at 
some time be again let loose upon society, they will spread de- 
gradation and crimes over the country. And it is asserted, 
that in the United States of North America, such is the 
consequence of a system which permits ‘ swarms of culprits 
to drop constantly out of the jails and penitentiaries of 
the different states. [Quarterly Review, March, 1832.] A 
just reply to this objection, might lead to a very extensive 
inquiry into facts, and into the effects which the presence in the 
bosom of a nation, of those who have suffered chastisement under 
the law, is calculated to produce upon their fellow-citizens. It 
is probable that the deteriorated state of the punished criminal, 
when he is not again an active disseminator of vice, may be a 
useful instrument of warning to the inexperienced. And a good 
system of penitentiary discipline is found capable of sending 
forth a large proportion of the punished, able and willing to 
lead new lives. This at the same time leaves no opening for 
exaggerated accounts of success in a distant country, as in the 
case of the transported convict ; and the freedom of the practice 
from any inevitable evil, is proved from the low state of crime 
in the two countries most familiar to us where it is pursued, 
namely the United States and France. In both these countries, 
comparatively few culprits come a second time before the cri- 
minal tribunals; and as to the United States it is remarkably 
untrue in point of fact, as assumed by the objection, that 
the absence of executions is followed by pouring great cri- 
minals upon society; for itis well established, that in that 
class of offenders particularly, the effect of imprisonment has 
for the most part been most salutary. That the removal of 
criminals to a new country does not cut off all communica- 
tion between them and the pi lic at home, is now generally 
admitted; and one of the true ways of estimating the effects 
of transportation as a system, and of executions as part of 
it, is to add the new crimes committed by the transported, 
and the executions inflicted upon them, to the amount of crime 
at home. By doing this, and by further taking an estimate of 
the evils produced by the accumulation of transported convicts 
upon a small free society abroad, unable to check their vicious 
moral influence, it will be found that the most imperfect system 
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of these executions will be apparent, when it is considered, that 
in England the proportion of executions to convictions, is about 
one in twenty yearly. The severe system began in 1826, when 
29 were executed, the number being under 10 in the preceding 
years. The steady increase of crime in New Sout Wales, 
concurrently with this increase of severity, is manifested by the 
returns from one court of 132 convictions in 1820; 131 in 1821; 
136 in 1822; 119 in 1823; 268 in 1824 and 1825; or 134 for 
each year ; 217 in 1828; 266 in 1829; and 278 in 1830; and it 
is not easy to conjecture what will be the result of this almost 
geometrical progression in the rigour of punishment, and con- 
temporaneous increase of crime. dene bs process which has 
actually taken place in New South Wales in three years, 
murders, which were 7 in number in 1828, increased to 11 in 
1830; unnatural crimes increased at the rate of 150 per cent; 
rapes at the rate of 300 per cent in the same period of time. 
These new facts, which are apparently understated in the 
report, give scope for the conclusions so often drawn from 
similar facts by the philanthropists, in discussions upon the 
subject of the severity of punishments. Along with still more 
important evidence collected by the Committee, they encourage 
the opinion that the time is come for definitively preventing such 
errors in administering the criminal laws, by an extensive mitiga- 
tion of their severity. The more important evidence referred to, 
consists chiefly in the details furnished by the officers of the Mill- 
bank Penitentiary ; by Mrs. Fry, Mr. Hoare, and others, on Eng- 
lish Penitentiary discipline; and by Captain Basil Hall and 
others, on the Penitentiary system of America ; proving that the 
difficulty as to substitutes for the punishment of death exists no 
longer. When in 1821, in the House of Commons, Mr. Courtenay 
voted with reluctance against the proposed change in the forger 
laws, he rested his objections upon the absence of all other good 
modes of punishment; but with striking sagacity, he then 
expressed a strong belief, that ‘a little time would enable us so 
to arrange our prisons, as to make secondary punishments 
effectual in preventing crime.’ [Hansard’s Pari. Debates for 
1821, p. 961.| That time is clearly come; and there now remains 
no doubt, that imprisonment may be so managed as to admit of 
various degrees of restraint for various degrees of guilt, with the 
probable effects both of improving the punished culprits, and 
of instilling a salutary dread into the minds of others. Thus 
the main argument of Archdeacon Paley, hitherto so powerful, 
— the abolition of the punishment of death, namely that 
lother punishments had failed, falls to the ground; and the 
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suitableness of penitentiary imprisonment to the legitimate end 
of punishment once fairly demonstrated to the people at large, 
those who are concerned in pursuing criminals to justice will 
execute the law with greater activity, and with increased ad- 
vantage to the public. 

This substitute for capital punishments and transportation, 
has been met by the objection, that as the prisoners must at 
some time be again let loose upon society, they will spread de- 
gradation and crimes over the country. And it is asserted, 
that in the United States of North America, such is the 
consequence of a system which permits ‘ swarms of culprits 
to drop constantly out of the jails and penitentiaries of 
the different states. [Quarterly Review, March, 1832.] A 
just reply to this objection, might lead to a very extensive 
inquiry into facts, and into the effects which the presence in the 
bosom of a nation, of those who have suffered chastisement under 
the law, is calculated to produce upon their fellow-citizens. It 
is probable that the deteriorated state of the punished criminal, 
when he is not again an active disseminator of vice, may be a 
useful instrument of warning to the inexperienced. And a good 
system of penitentiary discipline is found capable of sending 
forth a large proportion of the punished, able and willing to 
lead new lives. This at the same time leaves no opening for 
exaggerated accounts of success in a distant country, as in the 
case of the transported convict ; and the freedom of the practice 
from any inevitable evil, is proved from the low state of crime 
in the two countries most familiar to us where it is pursued, 
namely the United States and France. In both these countries, 
comparatively few culprits come a second time before the cri- 
minal tribunals; and as to the United States it is remarkably 
untrue in point of fact, as assumed by the objection, that 
the absence of executions is followed by pouring great cri- 
minals upon society; for itis well established, that in that 
class of offenders particularly, the effect of imprisonment has 
for the most part been most salutary. That the removal of 
criminals to a new country does not cut off all communica- 
tion between them and the public at home, is now generally 
admitted; and one of the true ways of estimating the effects 
of transportation as a system, and of executions as part of 
it, is to add the new crimes committed by the transported, 
and the executions inflicted upon them, to the amount of crime 
at home. By doing this, and by further taking an estimate of 
the evils produced by the accumulation of transported convicts 
upon a small free society abroad, unable to check their vicious 
moral influence, it will be found that the most imperfect system 
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of prison discipline now existing in Europe, accompanied by 
mild laws, although keeping the condemned at home, produces 
incomparably ro, ae amount of evil, and the greatest amount 
of good. 

conomy in money is not the principal point for consideration 
— such a subject ; but whilst deliberating upon the purpose 
of sparing the lives of unhappy criminals, and of lessening the 
amount of crime in the country by effecting salutary impres- 
sions upon the minds of all, it deserves to be considered, whether 
the cost also of attaining these objects may not be lessened by 
means easily attainable. Long ago Mr. Bentham offered to the 
world a definite plan for this purpose. It was founded upon the 
principle of contracting prisoners to a gaoler, whose interest 
should be so directed by the contract, as that all his ingenuity 
should be safely and vsefully exerted for the public, however 
beneficial his labours might at the same time prove to himself. 
It will be sufficient in this place to observe upon this suggestion, 
that in New South Wales, eleven thousand convicts are already 
contracted to the farmers somewhat in this way, but without 
any of the checks against abuse which form essential parts of 
Mr. Bentham’s plan ; and in other respects, the contract system 
is established in New South Wales under circumstances which 
expose the public to enormous expense, and encourage an 
unparalleled amount of ~rime amongst all classes of people. 
The actual experience however, in New South Wales of some 
advantages in a contract system, suggested the prudence of endea- 
vouring to apply it on the best principles, to at least a limited 
extent in that colony ; where good penitentiary gaols would be 
the greatest blessing that could be conferred at this moment upon 
all classes of inhabitants, and where the high value of labour 
might be turned to an excellent account in penitentiaries, in the 
place of those scenes of horror, the penal settlements. 

It being then shown to be wise, and practicable, to change 
the law which inflicts the punishment of death upon offenders, 
it remains to be determined, whether the abolition ought to 
take place without any exception. Is the reform to be carried 
so far as to commute the sentence now pronounced upon such 
offenders as Thurtell, and more especially upon such as the 
Burkes and Williamses of our days? Mr. Bentham, pursuing 
his principles rigorously to their legitimate limits, replies in the 
affirmative, and urges the citizens of France to abolish death 
as a punishment in all cases whatever. [Mr. Bentham’s Letter 
of 1831, p.3.] It is unnecessary to set forth the principles at 
length, upon which Mr. Bentham relies in support of his opinion. 
For the fast quarter of a century, they have been the texts 
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upon which philanthropic inquirers and legislators have 
demonstrated the propriety of changing our sanguinary code ; 
and it is but repeating familiar views, to say from the letter to 
the French, that the punishment of death is inefficacious, because 
prosecutors, witnesses, jurors, judges, and the King in Council, 
are confederates to evade or prevent its infliction; that it is 
cruel in the highest degree in those not unfrequent cases, in 
which the innocent have been condemned in error, but for whose 
calamity their remains after execution only vain and heartless 
regret ; that it poisons the springs of justice in leading men to 
tamper with evidence; that the power of pardoning as now 
administered in regard to capital convicts in consequence of 
the character of the code, is stripped of its beneficent 
ends, and otherwise subject to many evils ; that society only 
tolerates the continuance of capital punishments, in conse- 
quence of a culpable inattention to the true interests of man- 
kind, and to the zeady substitute for those justly condemned 
inflictions. 

In the United States of North America, these sentiments are 
more and more widely felt; and, in the present year, the total 
abolition of capital punishments has been the subject of bills in 
the legislatures of New York and Pensylvania. 

But the practical question returns, whether the British public 
is prepared to admit the universal application of these principles ? 
Ifnot, Mr. Bentham himself will admit that the English legislature 
must proceed more slowly than he advises the people of France 
to proceed ; for in the letter to the French [p. 9] it is stated to 
be a proper ground for pardoning a convicted criminal, that 
infliction of punishment will displease the people; meaning, of 
course, in the spirit of Beccaria’s axiom, that no advantage can 
be had from punishment if not founded upon popular feelings. 
To answer this question safely, would require an extensive sur- 
vey of the circumstances which influence the opinions of 
different classes of men in this country. Some exceptions must 
evidently at first be made in the proposed reform. But after 
it shall have taken effect in the numerous cases of forgery, of 
secondary treason, and secondary stealing, concerning which 
few reasonable persons entertain the slightest doubt upon the 
unsuitableness of the present law, the difficulty of making a 
just conclusion upon crimes of the first degree of atrocity will 
be greatly lessened. The public mind will then be steadily di- 
rected to the more simplified state of the case ; and every year 
will find the public more and more qualified to exercise a sound 
judgment upon it. At present it is probable that the abolition of 
the punishment of death in all cases, would occasion consi- 
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derable difficulty. Although the cases to which such more 
lenient law would be applied, would be likely to be those of 
poor men, yet it might happen, that rich criminals would be the 
first objects of it,—such as the military officer who shot the tres- 
passing fisherman in Essex last year, or a Burking case might 
arise, in both of which the existing popular sense of justice would 
require to be satisfied. The arguments however, in favour of 
lenient laws are so powerful, that few topics can be brought home 
to the bosoms of the people with more certainty of ultimate 
success, than those which would demonstrate to them the 
inexpediency of the existing code of capital punishments. A 
systematic and continued discussion of this subject in the 
public journals in London and throughout the country, the 
reading of papers upon it at political unions, Mechanics In- 
stitutes, and other societies, and the deepest consideration of 
it in assize sermons, would greatly aid a reformed Parliament to 
improve this branch of the law; nor could the Society for 
diffusing information on capital punishments, take a better 
mode of attaining its object, than by an abundant distribution of 
its books in the directions here indicated, 





Art. 1V.—1. 4 Compendious Exposition of the Principles and Prac 
tice of Professor Jacotot's System of Education. By Joseph Payne. 
—London: 1830. pp. 56. 


2, L'Enseignement Universel mis a la portée de tous les péres de 


JSamille, par un Disciple de Jucotot, 3 Parties. Paris & London: 
1830. pp. 2350. 


A PLAN of Education, invented by M, Jacotot, has lately 

excited considerable interest on the Continent, and schools 
upon his principles have been established in many parts of 
Belgium, and in some parts of France, Several pamphlets have 
recently appeared in this country, professing to explain M. 
Jacotot’s p an, and a few of our schools and teachers are adopting 
his principles. We shall therefore attempt to explain briefly 
what the principles and plan are, 

M. Jacotot himself has written but little. Mr, Payne, how- 
ever, in his small treatise, has enabled the English reader to 
form a tolerable conception of the plan; while those who wish 
to obtain more minute knowledge, may be referred to the second 
work under notice. 


We state M. Jacotot’s principles without comment, as we do 
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not very clearly understand them, or their connexion with the 
practice of his plan.—First principle : God has made the human 
mind capable of instructing itselfi—Second: All minds are 
equal.—Third : Allis in all._—Fourth : Learn a little thoroughly, 
and refer every thing else to it. The practice founded on these 
principles will be best explained by shewing the mode pursued 
in several branches of tuition. 

Reading.—Instead of teaching a child the alphabet first, 
syllables next, and words last, M. Jacotot repeats to the child 
the first word of Telemachus, and shows him the word. He 
then repeats and causes the child to repeat another and another 
word, until he has completed the first sentence, and the child 
can distinguish the words. He next teaches the child each 
syllable in the same sentence, and finally each letter, and re- 
quires the lesson to be learned by heart. The next sentence is 
taught in the same manner, and when a few pages have been 
gone through, the child can read. 

Penmanship.—The child commences by copying, as well as 
he can, from a model, the first word of Telemachus ‘ Calypso,’ 
and is made to discover and correct his errors, until he can 
write the word. The next word is then written, and afterwards 
the following words, until the writing is thought sufficiently 
good. 

Mother Tongue and Universal Knowledge.—It is considered 
indispensable to the success of the plan, that the child should 
learn by heart the first six books of Telemachus, or a consider- 
able portion of some standard author, so thoroughly, that if the 
tutor repeat a few words from any part, the pupil shall be able 
to go on perfectly. To effect this, the child has to repeat all 
that he Ree learned several times in a day, and when he has 
learned a large portion, he may repeat once only every day. 
When he has got by heart the whole, he must repeat it at least 
once a week. This is stated to be the only irksome or laborious 
part of the plan. The remainder of Telemachus, if not learned 
by heart, must be known thoroughly and minutely. When the 
pupil has learned the first paragraph, he is asked questions re- 
specting each word and phrase, but is told nothing: he must 
find out every thing for himself. The first sentence of Telema- 
chus is, ‘The grief of Calypso for the departure of Ulysses 
would admit of no comfort.” The teacher asks the following 
questions, which the pupil answers according to his know- 
ledge—Who was gone? Who was grieved? Who were 
Calypso and Ulysses? What was the cause of Calypso’s grief? 
Did Calypso love Ulysses? How do you know that? Was 
she slightly grieved, or very much? What do we call that grief 
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which admits of no comfort? &c.—The next paragraph affords 
new questions, and enables the child to answer other questions 
respecting the first part. The whole work is gone through in 
this manner, and is frequently recommenced as the child grows 
older, and can answer more difficult questions. 

The principle of every thing being in every thing is said to 
be exemplified in this book, because the pupil, by learning it, 
and comparing one part with anot!_cr, will learn ‘ the elements 
of grammar, composition, criticism, mental and moral philoso- 
phy, the science of human nature in general, history, geo- 
graphy, &c. &c., every thing indeed that the author deemed 
it necessary himself to know, in order to produce his work as it 
actually exists. Pupils of fourteen and fifteen years of age 
have learned to equal Fenelon in elegance and correctness of 
style—to approximate very nearly to Girard in detecting the 
difference of synonymous words—to criticize much better than 
Madame Dacier often did—to make general observations on 
literature not inferior to those of La Harpe—and, in short, to 
do more than ever was done by any children except those who 
have by common consent been designated geniuses.’ Payne, 

. 21. 

' The exercises which are to produce these extraordinary 
results are twenty in number, and we shall specify each suffi- 
ciently to shew its general object or plan. 

Ist. To make imitations. Reape describe the grief of 
a person, the pupil uses, as far as possible, Fenelon’s words 
when describing the grief of Calypso. 

2. To make peo refleetions on particular facts. A subject 
is given for composition, such as eloquence, and the pupil is 
told to reflect upon Paragraphs, 3, 4, and 5 of Book i. of Tele- 
machus, and to write upon the subject. 

3 and 4. To distinguish between synonymous words and ex- 
pressions. Two words or expressions are given to the pupil, 
who is required to state the places in Telemachus where they 
occur, and to deduce the exact meaning of those words or ex- 
pressions. 

a = 6. A eomparison of parallel subjects, and of parallel 
thoughts. 

7 Translations. Example—The passage of Telemachus in 
which is expressed the regret of Calypso at the departure of 
Ulysses, is modified by the pupil into the regret of an ambitious 
man at the loss of his dignities, &c. 

8. Analysis, The pupil is asked to analyse Telemachus, ex- 
temporaneously. 

9. Developement of Thoughts. Example— Mentor says, 
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‘ Never speak through vanity.’ The pupil is required to expa- 
tiate on this text. 

10. To find subjects for Translation. Example—Telemachus 
combats the lion: translated into virtue combats the passions. 
The chariot race: translation, ambition. 

11. To write upon any subject whatever. Example—An ode is 
given to the pupil to regd; trom which he is to deduce what an 
ode is, and every thing about odes. 

12. To imitate thoughts. 

13. To write letters ; as from Telemachus to Mentor, &c. 

14. To make portraits ; as of Telemachus, Mentor, &c. 

15. Parallels; or comparison of characters. 

16. To write tales, sketches, &c., using the materials found in 
Telemachus. 

17. To verify the Grammar. The pupil reads the grammar 
and verifies it by bringing in every instance, examples from 
Telemachus. 

18. To write on any subject in a given time. The professor 
allows the child a quarter of an hour to write an Essay. Sub- 
jects (of which specimens are given by the ‘ Disciple’) are, 
‘ Adore God ; love the king ; serve your country. Coquetry.’ 

19. Improvisation. A word or subject is given, on which the 
pupil makes a little speech off hand. 

20. Allis in all, The pupil is required to show extempora- 
neously the particular art of Fenelon in composing Telemachus ; 
to refer other literary productions to this; and to observe that 
the human mind, under all circumstances, follows nearly the 
same route. 

Lancuaees. A foreign or dead language is taught upon a 
similar plan. A book, with an interlined or annexed transla- 
tion, is committed to memory ; and the pupil learns the English 
of each sentence first, and afterwards the English of each word. 
He is then made to speak, write, translate, and improve the 
language. 

Drawinc. The pupil sketches the bust of Apollo in one 
attitude, until he can do it correctly. Other attitudes are taken. 
The pupil then deduces the general proportions of the head. 
The whole statue is then drawn. Groupes follow. The pupil 
reads the best works on Drawing. He now proceeds to put in 
the shadows. In landscape drawing, questions are asked about 
the scene, before it is drawn. In colouring, a good copy is first 
given; and then nature is imitated. Drawing from memory, 
and composition follow. The pupil is asked many questions 
throughout. ; 

AriTHMeTic. The pupil learns by heart a portion of a work, 

VOL, Xvil.— Westminster Review. F 
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and is made to relate all that he notices, and thus to discover 
all that is necessary. Te reads the remainder of the book, and 
compares one part with another. Algebra and Geometry are 
taught in the same manner. 

Music. Place the pupil at the piano with a book of simple 
tunes: shew the first treble and base note of the first tune: let 
the pupil strike them: repeat these, and add the next two: re- 
peat these four and add others: and repeat and add until you 
have taught the first tune. Then let another tune be learnt, 
and another, and so on to the number of fifty ; repeating con- 
stantiy the fifty tunes, as in the case of Telemachus. Let 
pieces of Music be read, and played without the book. Let 
voluntaries be played ; and small pieces be composed. Through- 
out the course numberless questions should be asked, and the 
pupil should be required to prove what he says, and to instruct 
himself by constant reference to what he has done previously. 

In their mode of eulogizing their plan, M. Jacotot and his 
disciples remind us of the celebrated characters figuring in our 
journals, who show such ardent and benevolent desire that every 
one should participate in the advantage of their discoveries, 
The pupils of this ‘ Universal Instruction,’ of this ‘ Intellectual 


Emancipation,’ of this system which is to alter the destinies of 


the world, (though equal at once to Fenelon, Girard, Dacier, 
and La Harpe), have, beyond all, that modesty which prompts 
them to conceal their talents from the rest of mankind. Toone 
thing only can we compare the system—to Warren’s Blacking, 


which is destined to throw a new brilliancy over the surface of 


the globe. M. Jacotot, equally gifted and patriotic, is eventu- 
ally to diffuse no less splendour through the intellectual world. 
The millenium will then have arrived. 

M. Jacotot’s ignorance of the real object of Education, is 
remarkable ; no less remarkable is his ignorance of the human 
mind. Good hints may possibly be derived by an intelligent 
instructor, from some of his details; but the plan generally, 


seems to foster several of the most common defects of 


character. He has carried the rote system to perfection; and 
his pupils are excellently trained parrots. They know many 
words, and can say them fluently. ‘ Words, flowing words,’ 
should be his motto. The difference.between him and our own 
professors of the birch is this, that the native pedagogue teaches 
words only, and very few of them, fluency being beyond his 
grasp ; while the Belgian’s notes are both rapid and numerous. 
A quack has a nostrum which has cured a sore toe ; he proclaims 
it as a specific for gout and consumption. M. Jacotot has a 
specific for teaghing language, which is therefore infallible in 
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teaching every thing else. But this plan, we are told,-produces 
prodigies. Every plan produces prodigies—no manufacture is 
so common. We are not sorry, however, that ‘ Intellectual 
Emancipation’ has reached our shores. The ferret is sent into 
holes to destroy the rats whom we cannot get at; him we can 
catch and exterminate with little difficulty when his task is 
done. If M. Jacotot will but extinguish our native vermin, we 
will treat him well while the operation is going on, and endeavour 
afterwards to exterminate him with as much delicacy and com- 
fort as circumstances will permit. 





Art. V.—The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the most 
celebrated Persons of his Time ; now first published from the Originals. 
—London ; Colburn and Bentley. 2vols.4to. 1831. 


HATEVER minor defects may have been discoverable 

in the character of David Garrick, he will probably ever 
remain an example of the nearest approach in England to the 
beau idéal of an accomplished and varied actor. Nor is this all ; 
it is not likely that we shall soon meet again with one who will 
so felicitously catch the spirit and tact of good company, with 
the attainment of a higher share of respect and general consi- 
deration than in this country is willingly accorded even to great 
intellectual superiority, unless accompanied with the adven- 
titious aids of wealth and station. Not but that Quin and many 
more, previously exacted a portion of this respect, which has 
also been extended to many since; but to none so widely or 
so universally as to Garrick. This fact may be attributed to 
various causes, independently of his mere histrionic eminence ; 
among which is to be included his acknowledged com- 
panionable tact—that graceful feeling of the amenities and 
felicities of social intercourse, which when accompanied by 
constitutional vivacity and buoyant spirits, is usually found so 
irresistible. It must moreover be admitted, that when the 
prosperous and thriving manager can be added to the character 
of the great and versatile actor and ingenious and accomplished 
man, not a few of the consequences of worldly importance ensue 
€ ‘nas respects circles entirely without the pale of that arti- 
fi, al domain, throughout which the manager’s nod is so awe- 
inspiring. There is something in worldly prosperity which 
operates more or less upon the spirit of society; an arbiter 
which, without avowing it like Napoleon, is apt to connect re- 
peated miscarriages with some latent intellectual inferiority, and 
to make ‘ Murads the Unlucky’ of all to whom fortune is unpro- 
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pitious. The moral of Miss Edgeworth’s tale falls short of an 
axiom, but it may be as well that it should be generally received 
as something approaching to one. 

But David Garrick had other claims to attention, which 
possibly distinguished him still more from the general run of 
members of his profession, and secured him esteem from people 
of consideration, even as muchas his great talents as an actor—we 
allude to the absence of all the grosser vices, and his observance 
of that decorous attention to morals and personal conduct, a 
neglect of which will uniformly, in the end, degrade the 
possessor of the —" intellect, and even of the most towering 
rank and station. e are told, and we believe the tale, that 
this attention to the decencies and proprieties of life, is now much 
more prevalent among the members of the theatrical profession 
than it used to be ; but we fear, from the very nature of things, 
it must prevail less among the treaders of the stage than in an 
other sphere of personal exertion. Be this as it may, Garrick 
was a prominent instance of the benefit derivable from this 
word propriety. He secured not only the countenance and 
society of people of rank, but of most of the eminently gifted 
individuals of his day. The drama of England,—although not 
with so much absurd contradiction as was formerly the case 
with that of France, where the king and the magistrate encou- 
raged what was and still is formally anathematized by the 
church,—has excited no small portion of the same incon- 
sistent illiberality. The law, and the religious spirit of a great 
portion of the people, stigmatized as mummers and vagabonds 
those whom the court, the nobles, and general society, more or 
less patronized and encouraged, as contributors to their plea- 
sures always will be encouraged by the idle and unoccupied. 
The position, however, is a false one, and one which has 
greatly contributed to the dissipated nature of the pursuit 
itself, by placing the actor in a sort of border land, in which a 
one of reckless lawlessness is looked for as an affair of course. 

éthing can be imagined more prejudicial to good conduct in 
common natures, than the prevalence of this sort of conviction 
and expectation, and, consequently, no greater proof of a 
superior one, than that of soaring beyond its influence; and 
this was certainly the merit of David Garrick. 

In one point of view, however, the stage stood far higher 
in the days of Garrick than it does at present—we mean in the 
literary and critical attention it excited among the well-educated 
portions of the community, and, in spite of all sorts of prejudices, 
the credit that was attached to the production of a popular play. 
As in Paris, the event was a town talk; and men of all ranks, not 
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excluding the sacred profession, were in consequence frequently 
tempted to write for the stage. As respects the drama itself, 
the result is not much to be boasted of; the dry pompous 
French style being prevalent in tragedy, accompanied with no 
small portion of plagiarism from the more felicitous department 
of comedy. It, however, certainly tended more to advance the 
actor, than the fastidious neglect of the Drama by the assumptive 
leaders of the beau monde since the exclusive era of George IV. 
Whatever in reality be the sources of that neglect, it indisputably 
deprives the stage of an advantage which it possessed in the 
days of Garrick. The enormous expenses of a modern winter 
theatre can only be adequately encountered by well-filled 
boxes ; and the consequences of the secession alluded to, are 
observable in the wandering of the principal performers to the 
smaller theatres, an indisputable proof of a decline of encourage- 
ment in the great ones, however indicative of a growing spirit 
of competition, that may in the sequel benefit both the drama 
and the profession. 

The present volumes contain a large collection of correspond- 
ence, including much that is good, bad, and indifferent. There 
is, no doubt, great occasional entertainment afforded by perusal 
of the letters and notes from leading characters, conveying spon- 
taneous opinions upon passing events, and in some instances, 
as in the epistles of Lord Camden, sporting, literary, and 
critical opinions, upon points which would scarcely have been 
expected to engage their attention. To those who entrust 
themselves in the skirmishing warfare between managers, and 
dramatists and actors, there is also a store of entertainment. 
Every form may be studied of literary vanity and irascibility 
in the one class, and of professional self-conceit and perversity in 
the other. On the whole, they decidedly contribute to advance 
both the intellectual and social character of Garrick. His 
self-defence and replies are neat and piquant ; and he is seldom 
or never worsted in the encounter*. Should a more complete 





* The following letter and reply supply proofs of the truth of a portion 
of this observation, being at the same time further amusing as descriptive 
of the operation of professional feeling on the religion of an actor. 


Rev. D. Witu1aMs To Mr. GARRICK. 
Chelsea, Jan. 7, 1775. 

‘ Sir—The most unfortunate event that could have befallen me, the loss of 
an excellent and affectionate wife, has been the occasion of your not hearing 
from me immediately on Mr. Mossop’s death. nay 

‘I had it not in my power to attend him in the first days of his illness. 
I found him preparing for death with that extraordinary solemnity which 
accompanied all his important actions, He had gone through the general 
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history of the stage be ever attempted than any which exists, 
this voluminous collection will very much assist the author. 
A few observations may not be deemed irrelevant, in relation 





forms of the church ; but J believe only as religious and edifying forms, and 
unattended with any discourse on the state of his mind. His conversations 
with me were the most interesting that can well be conceived ; and, from 
the extreme dejection of my own mind, and the high and tragical tone in 
which he expressed himself, they made a dreadful impreszion on me. His 
religion was tinctured by the characters he had studied ; and many of the 
attributes of God were the qualities of a Zanga or a Bajazet. 

‘Among other things which gave him uneasiness, and made him greatly 
apprehend the displeasure of that God before whom he was going to 
appear, his behaviour to you was not the least distressing. He accused 
himself severely of having attributed motives of conduct to you, which he 
firmly believed you incapable of. He had thought himself neglected by 
you in his distress, and that you sent him terms which you knew he would 
not comply with, because you did not wish to see him on the stage. He 
saw that he had been deceived by an excessive pride; and lamented the 
injustice he had done you, not only in some pecuniary articles, which he 
did not thoroughly explain to me, but in giving ill impressions of your 
character to his acquaintanee. The very night in which he died, he renewed 
this conversation. He often cried out, ‘Oh, my dear friend, how mean 
and little does Mr. Garrick’s present behaviour make me appear in your 
eyes, to whom I have given so different an idea of him! Great God, for- 
give me! Witness, my dear Williams, that I die, not only in charity with 
him, but that I honour him as a virtuous and great man. God Alinighty 
bless and prosper him for ever! ”—I asked, if he chose I should make any 
public use of what he had said, as a kind of satisfaction to Mr. Garrick. 
He was then much exhausted, and could only say, ‘* I will leave it to 
your diseretion.” 

* My intention, for some days, was to convey the substance of this letter 
to you through the channel of the public papers. But on second thoughts, 
this method appeared to be the best. Though you may know but little of 
me, and Mr. Johnston of your theatre was the only person besides who had 
heard him say things of this nature, I dare say you will not doubt the au- 
thenticity of the information. And I think it must give you pleasure, not 
only as a testimony to your character, which cannot be suspected, but as 
reflecting some honour on the memory of a man, who, though he was un- 
fortunate and faulty, possessed many great and good qualities.—I am, Sir, 
your most obedient humble Servant, 

D. WitiiaMs.’ 
Endorsed :—** Rev.Mr.Williams’s 
letter to me upon Mossop’s 
death and my answer.” 


Mr. Garrick To Rev. D. WittiaMs. 
Adelphi, Jan. 8, 1775. 

‘ Sir—I thank you for your most affecting letter. Your account of poor 
Mossop’s death distressed me greatly. I have been often told that his 
friends never spoke kindly of me; and I am now at a loss to guess what 
behaviour of mine from the first moment I knew him till the time of his 
death could have given him that unkind and, I hope, unmerited turn of 
mind against me. With regard to his returning te us, it was his own 
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to the existing state of the English Drama, considered as a 
branch of national entertainments, the dramatic talent em- 
ployed in its support, the histrionic ability exercised in its 
representation, the apparent causes of its comparative neglect, 
and lastly, what is likely to be the result of that breaking down 
of the monopoly which it is obvious must, at no distant period, 
be legally allowed to take place. 

And first as respects the drama itself, or the modification of 
matter to be dramatized; which it is obvious, like all other 
things which depend upon the change or stability of human 
opinions, must always follow in the wake of governing associa- 
tions. Both as respects the drama and more important 
matters, the fallacy has long been exposed of binding down the 
management of the subject to pedantic abstract theories, which 
constitute artificial boundaries, out of the pale of which it is 
pretended that nothing good is produceable. Much oracular 
eloquence is spouted on the danger of innovation; but a far 
greater portion of evil is manifestly derivable, both politically 
and dramatically, from taking old opinions upon trust, and 
standing by them after in soul and substance they are defunct. 
As respects the drama for instance, in spite of all that has been 
vented in respect to the unities, the natural division of a 
play into five acts, and similar points,—though something 
may occasionally be pleaded on the score of taste, there is 
absolutely no original or fundamental rule whatever, springing 
out of the nature of things. Yet the drama, and especially 
tragedy, walked with its legs tied for at least a century and a 
half, on the strength of this principle, in France ; and nearly as 
long in England, with the exception of the occasional violations 
arising out of the unrestrainable nature of a license originating 
in romantic liberty, supported by unrivalled genius, and which 
only partially yielded to a political importation of foreign 
notions, rendered strong enough by fashion to modify na- 
tional predilections without overwhelming them. Such were 
the Gallic dramatic rules introduced by the Restoration, and 











peculiar resolution of not letting us know his terms, that prevented his 
engagement at our theatre. Had I known his distress, I should most cer- 
tainly have relieved it. He was too great a credit to our profession not to 
have done all in our power to have made him easy at least, if not happy. 

‘The money transaction is past ; he is gone and I had long ago forgotten 
that I thought in that instance he behaved not kindly to me. Let me 
once again thank you for your very polite and agreeable manner in giving 
me this intelligence of our departed friend, for he was truly mize in those 
moments when the heart of man has no disguise.—I am, Sir, &c. 

D. Garrick’ 


* Excuse my scrawl, as I have the gout in my hand,’—Vol. II. p, 38, 
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which, as a fashion, prevailed unti] they were utterly worn 
out, at least as respects tragedy, soon after the termination 
of the reign of Garrick. The French school of Comedy is 
another affair; it is still good, it ever has been good, and with 
certain exceptions, always the original source of the domestic 
school of that of England. These exceptions are made by the 
stronger hands of our older comedy, such as Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher in parts, and several 
more. Putting these out of the question, and including Wycherley, 
Cibber, Vanbrugh, and even Sheridan, who lived a hundred years 
after the first, all have pilfered largely from Moliére. The Plain 
Dealer of Wycherley, is only an English version of Le Misan- 
trope, and several of the scenes of the School for Scandal are 
but dexterous loans from the same production. So dra- 
matic indeed are the sociabilities of the French, that we have 
alwavs followed and follow them at this moment, both in their 
comédie larmoyante, in their new conversion to the romantic, and in 
all those indefinable mixtures of grave and gay, real and fantastic, 
which amuse while they mock criticism, and at which, with 
the ancient lofty notions of the regular drama, we would do 
our best to be angry if we knew how. In fact it may be 
be suspected, that it 1s part of the social progression, as the dif- 
ferent grades of life get better acquainted with each other, to feel a 
necessity for approximation, both in real and in fictitious life ; 
and that it is only as a department of the picturesque and in 
the way of spectacle, that any portion of the ancient chivalry 
retains possession of the stage. If indeed a few primary 
passions be well managed, in the exhibition of this as of any 
other stage of existence, a strong interest may still be created ; 
but even so much, can scarcely now be done with novelty or 
theatrical effect. ‘The Wallensteins, and some other of the 
German metaphysical tragedies, are for closet reading; but at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden their representation would be 
either impossible or profitless. 

A bold endeavour was made by a writer under the signature 
of John Lacy, in one of the monthly periodicals a few years 
back, to renovate tragedy by a daring and acute reduction of 
the dramatic sources of attraction to their elements ; the result 
of which was, the maintenance of the position that action is the 
soul of the acting drama, and mere description and declamation 
its poison and destruction. He might have proceeded further, 
and asserted, that the loftiest intellect can produce no substitute 
for this one thing needful, as respects the actual stage. Witness 
the tragedies of Lord Byron, built as they are for the most part 
upon romantic interests and associations, which he ultimately 
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succeeded in making hacknied, on the subject of love, revenge, 
incontrollable anger, and passions of the like description. Both 
in action and in expression, the exhibition of the deep-seated 
passions is necessarily bounded; and variety can only be ob- 
tained by the production of new and striking combinations for 
their display. This, in fact, is the natural course of the tragic 
drama, and to find these occasions the fatiguing employment 
of its few remaining devoted partizans. Modern tragedy, 
indeed, reminds us of that terrific situation described in a 
recent tale, in which the victim of a tyrant finds himself 
entrapped into a recess, which by a mechanical process becomes 
narrower from day to day, and at last forms his instrument 
of execution, sepulchre, and monument. 

Comedy will live longer, because its materials are less exhaust- 
ible, and every age produces new modes and varieties, and con- 
sequent associations, whatever may be the case with the 
primary impulses in which they take their rise. We cannot, 
without immense repetition, have a continual supply of 
comedies like the most sterling ‘of those of Moliére; but 
varieties, absurdities, and what Collins calls ‘ the countless 
manners,’ may be deemed endless ; and such, in fact, form the 
chief modern magazine of materials, aided by the fashionable 
melodramatic license of mixing romance, pathos, farce, and 
stage situation together. What’is called comedy in the 
ancient legitimate sense, is however nearly gone by. There is 
little disposition to frequently see the best of our old ones; and 
as to modern productions, what it is usual to call genteel 
comedy is in the last stage of consumption. Nothing, in fact, 
can be conceived more vapid than the most recent essays in this 
line. Lords of the viedd/e cour, bestarred and gartered, fine lady 
daughters or wives, lisping out the insipid common places of 
fashion, the everlasting fop or seducer with a mere change of 
costume, and the merciless repetition of trite morality, worn-out 
sentiments, and wearisome fadaises of assumed fashionable 
colloquy, are of a nature to make empty benches, whatever the 
talent exerted in their display, or the natural disposition of very 
silly people to think that they admire them. 

As respects the actor, the tendency is in the same direction ; 
the old school of tragedians, first, second, and third rate, are 
becoming every day more scarce, and the best of them may be 
deemed on the eve of retirement. Except as to certain melo- 
dramatic points, their successors do not appear. Not that suc- 
cessors would not arise if in demand; but such is not the case, 
nor will be, unless fresh associations favourable to a revived 
display of similar talent should take place. The more sterling 
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actors of comedy, although not in so great a degree, are in a 
similar predicament. It is surprising how few of them remain. 
The water-colour hero of pure romance, still has his representa- 
tive; but all this says nothing against the primary positions, 
that the drama is at present existing upon worn-out associations, 
and that nothing but another avatar of genius in the concoction 
of new ones, will rescue it from further decline. 

We have been endeavouring to anticipate what will be the 
result of an open competition of dramatic effort by unrestrained 
license, and the breaking up of the monopoly of the patent 
theatres. The first operation may probably be unfavourable, 
owing to the quantity of crude speculation and inferior ability it 
will call into activity. When, as in the excess of everything of 
this kind, the evil shall cure itself, the effect will gradually be- 
come beneficial, by affording a larger field to untried dramatic and 
histrionic talent, under the necessary guidance of correct calcu- 
lation and prudent foresight. The number of theatres will, at the 
same time, be adjusted to the demand, and the most illiterate fre- 
quenters of them will learn to judge by comparison, and by degrees 
be led into a due appreciation of the superiority of the larger es- 
tablishments,in respect tothe attractions in which they cannot be 
rivalled. The occasional wandering of the ‘ stars’ into a lower 
sphere, will also assist the power of discrimination, and at the 
same time rescue the actors from the caprice of the manager. 
But, even if all these benefits should not follow, the result will 
be clearly preferable to the consequences of a monopoly, which 
prohibits everything but burletta and buffoonery to five-sixths 
of the population of a great metropolis, for the unattainable 
object of ss two establishments founded upon a scale 
incompatible with their own joint prosperity, and injurious in 
demanding prices of admission t6 which the public are not 
disposed to submit. Why, with such an enormous increase of 
population, are the inhabitants of the distant suburbs, who are 
anxious to see a play, to be under the necessity of travelling 
several miles for that purpose? And as regards the interests of 
the patentees themselves, the improvement of the drama, or 
the general satisfaction of society, it is impossible to recognize 
in the defended monopoly, any equivalent for privileges incon- 
sistent with a free direction of capital and talent, and in all 
respects so uncongenial with the spirit of the times. 
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Art. VI.—Observations on the Law and Constitution, and present Go- 
vernment of India, on the nature of Landed Tenures and Financial 
Resources, as recognized by the Moohummudan Law and Moghul 
Government, with an Inquiry into the Administration of Justice, 
Revenue, and Police, at present existing in Bengal. By Lieut. 
Col. Galloway, of the Honourable East-India Company’s Service. 
Second Edition, with additions ——London. Parbury, Allen, and 
Co. 1832. E 


puis book displays so much Arabic learning, so much 
Mussulman casuistry, and is so deeply imbued with the true 
‘ conservative ’ spirit of Islam, that it might almost pass for the 
work of a Mufti of Constantinople. Without using the epithet 
in any invidious sense, it may be pronounced to be altogether a 
very ‘ unchristian’ performance. The author is of opinion that 
the law and constitution which Great Britain ought to establish in 
her Indian Empire, which contains a population diversified almost 
infinitely by distinct languages, distinct manners, and distinct 
religions, should be the law of Mohammed as that law was 
explained by one Abou Hanifah, an Assyrian doctor of the eighth 
century. He not only thinks that the Mohammedan law ought 
to be imposed upon the people of India as a matter of expediency, 
but he further thinks we are bound to impose it by act of Parlia- 
ment, and hence the title of the book. ‘The British Legisla- 
ture,’ he says, ‘ has declared that the Indian subjects of Britain 
shall be protected in their rights according to the laws and 
constitution of India ;’ and he adds with much naiveté, ‘ But 
what “ laws and constitution” are here meant, the law-givers 
themselves knew not.’ It appears then, that nearly fifty years 
ago, the British Parliament, in profound ignorance of the subject 
on which they were legislating, as had often been the case 
before and has often been the case since, used words without 
any distinct meaning, and upon these words without meaning, 
but to which he gives his own interpretation, our Mohammedan 
doctor thinks all future generations ought to be bound. His 
whole argument for the legality of governing India by the 
Koran, is, in fact, founded upon the carelessness or blundering 
of an Act of Parliament. ye 
But besides all this, does not this Arabian expounder of British 
statutes recollect, that only three years before the Act to which 
he alludes, the same parliament had expressly enacted, that all 
matters of inheritance and succession, of contract and dealing, 
between party and party, should ‘ be determined in the case of 
Mohammedans, by the laws and usages of Mohammedans, and in 
the case of Gentus by the laws and usages of Gentus; and 
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where only one of the parties shall be a Mohammedan or Gentu, 
by the laws and usages of the defendant.’ The two subsequent 
sections of the same statute are occupied in an endeavour to 
accommodate the administration of English law to the ‘ civil 
and religious usages’ of the natives, the ‘ rule and law of 
caste, &c. Surely there is nothing exclusively Mohammedan 
in all this. 

Thirty pages are expended by the author in endeavouring to 
show that the Mohammedan law was the law of India when the 
British government made its conquests, and that it had been so 
for upwards of seven centuries. It is not necessary to expend 
much room in shewing that he is as mistaken as he is peremp- 
tory in making this assertion. First then, the Mohammedan 
armies had not crossed the river Kistna until the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, had made no permanent conquests south 
of it until the beginning of the eighteenth, and a considerable 
portion of territory in that quarter they had never conquered at 
all, or certainly had never occupied as conquerors. Now the 
British territory, south of the Kistna, contains at least ten 
millions of British subjects, or about one seventh part of our 
entire population, to which a permanent Mohammedan dominion 
of seven centuries cannot with truth or decency be applied. 
The first Mohammedan invasion of the Deccan or country south 
of the Nerbuddah, did not take place until the conclusion of the 
thirteenth century, and no permanent dominion was _ here 
established until about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
South of the Nerbuddah we have a population of twenty millions 
of people, over whom Mohammedan independent domination had 
no where lasted for much more than four centuries, instead of 
seven centuries. But where this domination had existed in its 
greatest strength, it had been superseded by the Hindu domin- 
ion—by the dominion of the Mahrattas—before it had endured 
much more than three centuries, or less than half the time 
alleged by our author. Is a Hindu government of 250 years 
standing, to pass for nothing in this part of India, and the 
previous three centuries of Mohammedan domination to pass for 
everything? The first Mohammedan invasion of India took 
place about the year 1000; but for near two centuries thereafter, 
the Mohammedan invasions were mere incursions, and a perma- 
nent dominion was not established until the very end of the 
twelfth century. Thus for the parts where Mohammedan rule 
was longest established, its duration is reduced from the author’s 
‘ more than seven centuries, to much less than six centuries. But 
the truth is, that the Hindu civil laws, or rather their customs, 
for they had no written laws that were not either contemptible 
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or impracticable, continued without alteration every where,— 
both where Mohammedan dominion was established, and where 
it was not. Common sense appeals at once, in proof of this 
fact, to the still existing integrity of Hindu institutions and 
manners,—to the Hindu religion, and to Hindu languages, and 
not to quotations from Arabian commentators and lawyers. 

After establishing to his own satisfaction, but very little, it 
may fairly be presumed, to that of any class of his readers, that 
the ‘ Moohummudan law and constitution,’ as he is pleased to call 
the rude institutions of a bigotted and ferocious people, ought 
to be the law and constitution of India, the author proceeds to 
discuss the nature of landed tenures in India, and a portion of 
his dissertation on this question is valuable. He has shown 
satisfactorily, what was, however, sufficiently understood 
before, that the class of persons called Zemindars were, not- 
withstanding their name*, mere collectors of the land and other 
taxes, and not proprietors of the soil ; and he has further shown, 
that the Mohammedan government, vile and violent as it was, 
admitted a private right of property in the soil, in so far at 
least as suited its rude and rapacious purposes. Of the discovery 
made within the last thirty years, and chiefly in parts of the 
country not permanently conquered by the Mohammedans, of a 
private right of property in the soil, as existing in some classes 
of the inhabitants, to all appearance the successors by descent 
or purchase of the original settlers or cultivators, the author 
says nothing, except in one passage, and then to stigmatize 
such property as a monopoly ;—for he hates all monopolies, 
save those of the East India Company, and these he cherishes 
and panegyrizes. 

The ro notion of a judicious land-tax, and of what is 
necessary for the comfort and prosperity of the Indian peasant, 
may be gathered from the following extract from one of his 
Mohammedan lawyers. ‘Imaum Moohummud hath said, regard 
shall be had to the cultivator, to him who cultivates. There 
shall be left for every one who cultivates his land, as much as 
he requires for his own support till the next crop be reaped, and 
that of his family, and for seed. This much shall be left him: 
what remains is land-tax, and shall go to the public treasury.’ 
What a notion of legal and constitutional taxation! Regard 
shall be had to the cultivator that he have enough to keep life 





* The word may (and hence our mistakes about it) be translated ‘ land- 
holders,’ but it may also be translated otherwise. The Persian affix dar is 
a particle of very loose and indefinite application, and may as often be 
translated by the words ‘ bearer,’ or ‘keeper,’ as ‘holder.’ The author’s 
explanations of this and similar terms are correct and judicious. 
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and soul together from harvest to harvest! We are in fairness 
bound to add however, that the author improves in liberality as 
he proceeds; and at his 185th page, he draws the following 
picture of rural comfort and independence, as the result of the 
assessment which he himself proposes. ‘ When all the fields of 
the husbandman are measured and assessed, you are, says he, 
to leave him something, which, if a frugal man, he may apply 
to the purchase of an additional bullock [about a crown] to 
extend his means in cultivation, or if otherwise disposed, lay 
out in buying a piece of finer cloth for his wife or favourite 
daughter.’ As to ploughs, harrows, manures, and works of 
irrigation, of which last our author admits afterwards that 
there is need, they are all left to shift for themselves. 
The single ox is to stand for accumulation of agricultural 
capital, and the improvement in the texture of a piece of cloth 
is to represent domestic comfort and luxury! We perceive that 
one of the favourite authorities of the author in fiscal matters, 
is Tamerlane, and considering the nature of his doctrines it is 
impossible to be much surprised atthis. ‘Timour says, and Timour 
ordained,’ &c. &c. Now in the name of justice and civilization, 
what matters it to Englishmen, Hindus, or even Mohammedans 
in the nineteenth century, what the limping savage said or 
ordained in the fourteenth? We know what he did when 
he had the power; and this is better. He plundered and 
massacred in India as elsewhere, without distinction of religion 
or sex, and his track was marked by blood, desolation, famine, 
and pestilence. Happily the sojourn of Timour, or as the 
Mohammedans themselves designated him, ‘ the firebrand of the 
universe,’ in India did not exceed a few months, and the Indians 
know nothing of him except what others know,—that he was 
one of the greatest wholesale butchers of humanity ever heard 
of. Heaven protect us and the Indians from such legislation 
as that for which Timour is the written authority, or Timour 
the personal example! 

The aim of the author is to show that there was a character 
of legality, precision, and certainty, in the Mohammedan system 
of taxation, particularly in reference to the principal tax, that 
om land. He says the law authorises the state to take ‘ to the 
extent of one half the gross produce’ as tax. What is this 
but to say, that everything that is available may be taken, rent, 
profit, and all? In this country, after an immense outlay of 
capital, which is furnished by the proprietor of the land, no 
landlord gets one third of the gross produce of the soil as rent. 
How can he get one half in a country like India, where very 
little capital has been invested in the improvement of the land ? 
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The thing is impossible, and the pretended rate is therefore a 
mere pretext for taking everything. The real principle, if it 
can be called a principle, on which the Mohammedan sovereigns 
of India proceeded, is well depicted in a conversation which 
the historian Ferishta reports to have taken place between one 
of the Emperors of Delhi and a learned Gadhi. The king, 
an unlearned man, put the following question, ‘ From what 
description of Hindus is it lawful to exact obedience and 
tribute’ [land-tax], and the learned lawyer replied, ‘ It is 
lawful to exact obedience and tribute from all infidels, and they 
can only be considered as obedient who pay the poll-tax and 
tribute without demur, even should it be obtained by force ; 
for according to the law of the prophet, it is written regarding 
infidels, tax them to the extent they can pay or utterly destroy 
them.’ The Cadhi, however, proceeded to qualify this harsher 
doctrine by quoting the modified opinion ofa later and somewhat 
more humane age, as given by a particular commentator, viz.— 
‘ That the poll-tax, or as heavy a tribute imposed upon them as 
they can bear, may be substituted for death, and he [the com- 
mentator] has accordingly forbidden that their blood should be 
heedlessly spilt. So that itis commanded that the poll-tax and 
tribute should be exacted to the uttermost farthing from them, 
in order that the punishment may approximate as nearly as 
possible to death.’ Upon hearing this, the king smiled and 
said, ‘ You may perceive, that without reading learned books, 
[ am in the habit of putting in practice, of my own accord, that 
which has been enjoined by the prophet *.’ Ferishta and our 
author state that this Emperor was a tyrant. ‘ He broke,’ 
says the former, ‘ through all the laws and customs which 
were by the Mohammedan law left to the decision of the courts 
of justice.’ In fact the Emperor’s fault seems to have been 
that he was not sufficiently learned or sufficiently orthodox ; 
for the Indian historian has the liberality to confess, ‘ that the 
empire never flourished so much as in his reign. Order and 
justice,’ he adds, ‘ prevailed in the most distant provinces, and 
magnificence raised her head in the land +.’ 

This quotation appears to be conclusive on the subject, 
and when the author was referring so often to Ferishta, 
he ought certainly to have extracted it. 

After discussing the question of landed tenures and the land 
tax, the author discusses a variety of other Mohammedan im- 
posts, such as tithes, fifths, poll-taxes on infidels, war-taxes, Kc. 
A word on war-taxes to begin with. ‘A war-tax’ says he, ‘ is, 
therefore, not only the best mode in point of policy, but it is the 


* Briggs’s Ferishta, Vol, I. p. 349. + Lbid. p. 376. 
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only equitable way by which extraordinary expenditure can be 
maintained and defrayed, and ought to have been, and ought to 
be, had recourse to.’ Not one word is said here or else- 
where about peace-taxes. The truth is, that all taxes in India 
are war-taxes, that is to say, the highest taxes that can by any 
possibility be exacted. To talk of war-taxes therefore, is sheer 
supererogation. We put this plain question to the author. Did 
he ever know the Indian government omit an opportunity, in 
peace or in war, to impose a new tax when it could; and did 
he ever know it relinquish an old tax, when it was in the 
smallest degree productive? If he be as well versed in the 
history of Indian finance as he professes, he must promptly and 
distinctly answer that he never did. ‘ The revival of the poll- 
tax,’ he says, ‘ is a question which need not be discussed,’ but 
while he says this, being perhaps at the same time of opinion 
that no hint would be lost on a willing and acquiescing govern- 
ment, he adds, ‘ the inexpediency of imposing a tax, especially 
on the permanently settled provinces, somewhat analogous, 
may be fairly considered.’ The permanently settled provinces 
it will be seen, and he frequently recurs to the topic, are the 
author’s aversion. The land-tax was fixed in perpetuity in these 
about forty years ago, and this having been done, land which was 
worth nothing before to the occupant, and is still worth nothing 
every where else, has come to be worth about sixteen years 
purchase of the annual rent. To disturb this arrangement, and 
tax the property thus acquired, is the grand aim and object 
of our reformer. According to his own statement, the 
poll-tax being a badge of ae. was considered by the 
Hindus ‘ignominious,’ and the Emperor Akbar, who was not 
learned in Arabic, but humane and politic notwithstanding, 
consequently abolished it. It appears also, that there were some 
circumstances of an unpleasant nature connected with the mode 
of rendering payment and giving a receipt in full. The law, 
that is, ‘ the law and constitution’ suggested for British India, 
the author assures us, ‘ positively enjoins that the poll-tax shall 
be paid by the infidel in an humble and abject posture. They 


shall,’ he says, ‘ *pay the poll-tax with their hands .y,=le ay 





* The insertion of the Arabic words makes the meaning ascertainable. 
The words preceding them must have been yg) do) ‘ with their own hands;’ 


and what then follows is, ‘and they themselves making little of themselves,’ 
or showing signs of humility. In perhaps dog Latin, ‘ they shall pay the 
poll-tax manibus ipsorum, et ipsi humiliati;? in which the distinctions of 
ender and case are step for step as in the Arabic. A reader might easily 
all into the mistake of believing, that the words in the text in Arabic 
meant something about the position of the hands. 
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vu hoom saugheroon, and themselves in a humble posture.’ This 
is the interpretation of the most liberal of the Mohammedan 
lawyers. The more rigidly orthodox insist that ‘ the receiver of 
the tax shall call them to him, and say to them, “ pay the tax 
you infidel dog,” and when he has paid it, as he retires, he shall 
be kicked out.’ How such a tax as this is to be collected, so 
that the law shall not be violated and yet the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta contribute, is a matter which puzzles us exceedingly. 
After enumerating and describing the various Mohammedan 
‘ constitutional taxes,’ amounting to an inextricable jumble of 
about forty, the author gives two long episodes upon the well 
known monopolies of salt and opium, which, however, happen 
not to be among the list of ‘constitutional taxes,’ for neither 
the Koran nor Abou Hanifah make any mention of mono- 
polies; nor hath the prophet himself left any traditions be- 
hind him touching this interesting question. Although not 
consonant with the letter of the Mohammedan law, it is not 
improbable that they are quite consonant with its spirit. They 
may be embraced, perhaps, under the head of Indian equity 
to be measured, not as in this country by the length of the 
chancellor’s foot, but by the scale of a Sultan’s or a corpora- 
tion’s conscience. ‘ [t will, I believe, be admitted,’ says the 
author, in a somewhat begging strain, ‘ that the revenue derived 
from the salt department, or ‘‘ monopoly,” as it is usually termed, 
is not adequate to the just expectations of those who look to the 
enormous increase which, within the last thirty years, has taken 
place in the population of Bengal.’ The inhabitants subject 
to the salt monopoly in Bengal, amount to about thirty millions. 
They pay about 2,400,000/. per annum for the salt they eat, or 
rather for the salt and dirt they eat together. The net revenue 
derived by the East-India Company from this monopoly, is at 
least 1,500,000/. per annum, and might be 2,000,000/. with ease, 
but for the enormous charges of collection and management. Now 
is not all this enough and more than enough, for a people to 
contribute, whose houses, according to our author, are but worth 
two shillings a piece, and whose yearly wages he states to be 
no more than 3/., being about one-tenth part of what is neces- 
sary for the existence of the meanest labourer in this country ? 
At the wretchedly low rate of consumption of salt in Bengal, a 
family of five individuals will consume 6s. worth, being a tenth 
part of a labourer’s whole income, and enough, according to our 
author, to buy him three dwelling houses. What would be 
thought in this country, of a tax on salt which should oblige the 
labourer to pay 3/. per annum for the consumption of his family ? 
Since the accession of the British government, the price of salt 
VOL, xvii1.— Westminster Review. G 
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in Bengal has been multiplied four-fold, that is to say, the 
British tax the natives on this article by 300 per cent more than 
the Mohammedans did. The author, as in duty bound, ought to 
have protested against this infraction of ‘ the Mogul constitu- 
tion,’ but he does not. On the contrary, he even complains in 
one place, that ‘Such are the restrictions imposed upon the 
present government of India, that even of the salt monopoly it 
is not permitted to realize the highest advantages.’ Does he 
seriously believe, that the Indian government does not take all 
that its clumsy management will allow it? Like a ravenous 
dog, it mumbies and destroys more than it eats, but it swallows 
whatever it can, no matter for what purpose. 

The author denounces those who complain of the Indian salt 
tax, as puling beings, whose declamation is of small value. ‘ The 
oriental philanthropist,’ he says, ‘ has tears to shed because of 
the Company’s monopoly of salt.” Why should he not have 
tears to shed for such an object? Does he not himself shed 
them in streams for violations of ‘ the Moohummudan law and 
constitution? His justification is curious but inaccurate, and 
very inconclusive. ‘ We, in England,’ he observes, ‘ tax the 
poor man’s sugar without mercy ; though there, sugar is hardly 
less a necessary of life than salt ; and we tax his salt too.’ The 
author, it will be seen, justifies here one heavy and bad tax 
by another tax not at all so heavy nor so bad, though bad 
enough in all conscience. Intrepid in assertion, he ought, in 
discretion, to be at the same time accurate in fact. He is 
not so in the above quotation. There has been no duty or 
tax levied on salt in this country for the last nine years. 

The author, like a good Mussulman, is very consistently 
angry with the progress which drunkenness has made among 
the Hindus, since the introduction of the British power. He 
says, that before our times, ‘ the abominable habit of drunken- 
ness was nearly unknown.’ There may be great doubts of the 
accuracy of this statement. Certain it is, that a great many of the 
‘constitutional monarchs’ of Hindustan,—of the very men whose 
authority has been quoted by our author himself,—were noto- 
rious drunkards. The passages in reference to their carousing, 
to be found in Ferishta, are far too frequent for quotation. They 
at least, therefore, did not show a good example to their sub- 
jects. A native of India, it appears from the author's statement, 
can, notwithstanding a heavy duty, get drunk to his heart's 
content ‘ for the value of two farthings,’ which may be supposed 
to be the same thing as a halfpenny. The author, therefore, is 
for prohibiting the use of intoxicating liquors altogether, and 
substituting in the room of the duty on them, a tax on ‘ tobacco, 
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an article,’ he says, ‘of universal consumption among the 
millions of our oriental subjects.’ The millions then, in this 
case are to be taxed, on an article which has come to be con- 
sidered by them a necessary of life, to make good the defalcation 
which would arise from an exemption in behalf of the few 
drunkards who at present voluntarily have recourse to strong 
potations, and will get drunk clandestinely and cheaply when 
the tax is taken off. This is in the genuine spirit of Islam. 
The author is far more indulgent to opium than to ardent 
spirits, (we have no record of his opinion touching the con- 
sumption of Champagne, or Bordeaux, or pale ale). Of the 
use of opium he talks in the following indulgent strain: ‘ But 
its medicinal properties are also valuable; and to the aged it 
may be doubted whether its use be not highly salutary, though 
pernicious to the young and middle-aged: nor can its effects 
on the human constitution, on political grounds, be compared 
with those of spirituous liquors. The production of opium, 
therefore, in order to raise a revenue, it would be difficult for 
those who admit the manufacture of spirits to condemn.’ Here 
we have the physician, the politician, the casuist, the 
moralist, and the financier, all saying a good word for the 
concrete juice of the white poppy. Ardent spirits have no such 
friends. How are we to account, ‘ on constitutional grounds,’ 
for this singular lenity to the former? We will try. The 
revenue derived from the tax on spirits is a flea-bite in the Indian 
budget. That derived from the opiim monopoly has frequently 
amounted to a million sterling per annum. Then, again, the 
Turks, a most orthodox people, and following, too, most im- 
plicitly, the doctrines of Abou Hanifah, have used opium from 
time immemorial,—used it till they reeled under its operation, 
and thought themselves in paradise and in the arms of black-eyed 
Houris. This last is unquestionably the most constitutional 
ground on which the practice can be defended, The author, 
however, is clear in recommending a diminished supply of 
opium and a higher rate of price, as the state of things most 
likely to be acceptable both to the ‘ moralist’ and ‘ financier,’ 
—an odd pair to be brought into such juxta-position. There is 
anewly acquired province called Malwa, which for ages has 
produced opium, which opium interferes with the profit of the 
old monopoly. Our author has no scruple in suggesting the 
propriety and justice of putting down this opium culture ; and 
upon the conduct of those who consider such an act as an 
invasion of natural rights, he can bestow no milder words than 
‘drivelling in legislation.” Cannot the Company forbid the 
rearing of the opium poppy in ‘ their own conquered = 
G 
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—in short, can they not do what they will with their 
own? The meaning of all this is neither more nor less than 
this, ‘ Is not the Honourable Company as great in Malwa, as His 
Grace of Newcastle in Newark?’ It would appear that Lord 
William Bentinck, the merchants of India, and the cultivators 
of Malwa, do not agree with the author ; and the consequence of 
the disagreement has been, that the quantity of opium produced 
has within the last twelve years been multiplied six-fold, and 
the foreign trade in it, during the same period, increased from a 
million to upwards of four millions — per annum,—con- 
stituting in fact, as it at present stands, and in as far as regards 
a single commodity, one of the greatest branches of trade in the 
world. Such have been the effects of disregarding the parti- 
cular interests of the Company and the Koran. 

The author has a long Chapter of 164 pages, on the permanent 
settlement, that is, on the law which in 1793 fixed in perpetuity, 
under the sanction of an act of Parliament, the assessment of the 
land-tax in two provinces and a part of a third. As already 
hinted, he hates this arrangement. He uses his best efforts in 
short, to subvert or impair the property created under it, sanc- 
tioned by forty years prescription and the national honour. In 
lieu of it, he would adopt a system which would put the whole 
rent of the land into the public coffers, and convert the Indian 
cultivators and landholders into Crown serfs, who, ‘ if frugal, 
might now and then be able to save enough to buy ‘an additional 
bullock,’ worth a crown, or a piece of cloth of a better than the 
wonted texture. The abetters of the fixed assessment he calls 
‘crude and meagre’ reasoners. The crude and meagre reasoners 
in this case consist of six Governors-General,—six Governors of 
Madras, and a host of Councillors too numerous to reckon. 
What a strange want of respect this for authority in a true 
conservative; but-the ‘ crude and meagre’ reasoners are most 
of them dead and gone. The opposite system has his whole 
approbation. The ryotwar settlement, (the serf settlement, being 
translated) he says, ‘is precisely the ancient and constitutional 
mode of levying the land revenue in India.” Under ‘ the 
ancient and constitutional mode of levying the land revenue,’ 
it was the custom, according to the description given of it 
by one of its ablest and most cuguiennel advocates, and 
—e his own words, ‘ to exert in a great degree the authorit 
which is incompatible with the existing regulations [with 
the laws] of compelling the inhabitants to cultivate a quantity 
of ground proportionate to their circumstances, by exercising 
“the power to confine and punish.” If by the gentle excite- 
ment thus produced, the cultivator was driven from the fields 
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which he tilled, it was the established practice, still using 
the words of the same authority, ‘to follow the fugitive 
wherever he went, and by assessing him at discretion, to deprive 
him of all advantage that he might expect to derive from a 
change of residence.’ Such, in its operation, is a part at least, 
of the system of which our author approves, and in favour of 
which, the court of directers of the East-India Company have 
been arguing and inditing despatches for the last twenty years. 
It is impossible to deny, that it is strictly constitutional—in 
the Mohammedan sense of the word. The argument of the 
author against the fixed settlement of the land-tax is, that it 
locks up the available resources of the state for ever; and in 
favour of the fluctuating tax, that it keeps them open and avail- 
able for ever—that the first, in reality, amounts to a prodigal 
relinquishment of revenue, and the last to a frugal reservation of 
it. The reader will be a little surprised to hear that the 
public records shew the very reverse of this to be the truth. In 
the permanently settled provinces, the total revenues have 
rapidly increased, and in those not: permanently settled, they 
have either declined or remained stationary. According to the 
assertion of the Directors themselves, the revenues of Bengal 
before the adoption of the permanent settlement had fallen off 
in twenty years by near a million sterling per annum. The 
land-tax was permanently fixed, as already stated, in 1793, in 
Bengal and the adjoining provinces, when the total revenues 
amounted to about 4,500,000/7. In 1828, or in the course of 
thirty-five years, they rose to upwards of 9,000,000/., or were 
somewhat more than doubled. Under the Madras presidency, 
the fluctuating land-tax panegyrized by our author, is in great 
vogue, and very generally prevalent. Here the total revenue 
in 1805, was about 5,000,000/. per annum, and in 1828, or in 
the course of three-and-twenty years, had advanced only by 
about six percent, the total charges having increased mean- 
while by nearly half a million. The extent of territory was the 
same in both cases ; and the augmentation of revenue, ey 8 
we have no room to enter into details, is distinctly traced to the 
few districts in which the land-tax was fixed in perpetuity about 
the year 1802. The peculiar object of the author’s approbation 
is certain portions of the country called ‘the ceded districts, 
which equal in size the kingdom of Scotland. These ceded 
districts were the early and favoured scene of the serf system, 
and they have continued with a very short intermission to be so 
to the present day. Now the total revenue of the districts in 
question in 1807-8, amounted to more than 700,000/., and at 
the end of twenty-one years laborious constitutional treatment 
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after the Mohammedan fashion, it had fallen off by full ten per 
cent. In these provinces the expense of collecting the land-tax 
has risen from seven and eight per cent, to fourteen and seven- 
teen per cent. Where the land-tax is permanently fixed, it has 
risen from 3 (it had no business to rise at all, it ought to have 
fallen) to six per cent. Even tried then by the gross test of 
mere productiveness, the fixed assessment has een and 
uncontrovertible advantages. The author ought to have perused 
the printed and published documents ; for the mere inspection 
of the figures in these, would have saved him from the perverse 
and erring conclusions at which he has arrived. It may be, 
however, that he has had no opportunity of perusing the printed 
documents. This may be an excuse for him, but what excuse 
shall be found for the directors of the East-India Company, 
who, with the facts staring them in the face, have recently sent 
instructions to their Indian Government to destroy the per- 
manent settlement. The project is, to buy up all the lands 
brought to the hammer for arrears of revenue, so that the East- 
India Company shall, in due time, become the proprietor of an 
estate, to be managed in the Mohammedan way, of about twice 
the size of the island of Great Britain. At the average rate at 
which lands have been sold of late years for arrears of revenue, 
the completion of this project will be of the slowest. It 
will not be effected under 400 years, and the capital required 
will be about 14,000,000/. But the lands would rise in value 
when it was known that the state was a competitor for the pur- 
chase, and they will rise also in value from improved husbandry 
and extended cultivation,—about one-fourth of them being 
still a waste. Four times 400 years would not perhaps then, 
be a sufficient time to complete the purchase, and a moiety of 
the national debt of England would not be a fund adequate for 
the purpose. If the experience of all history can be relied 
on, long before the shortest of the periods named shall have 
elapsed, there will be neither ‘ chairs’ nor ‘ deputy-chairs’ ruling 
the British empire in India. While touching upon the permanent 
assessment of the land-tax, it is impossible to help mentioning 
that its author, the late Marquis Cornwallis, is not very hand- 
somely treated by some late writers on Indian finance. Thus, a 
late director of the East-India Company insinuated in a public 
document, that he and those who accompanied him to India, 
were very little better than innovating democrats. Mr. Mill, 
on the other hand,—and although His Lordship had made an 
express law in India to do away, wherever they existed, with 
the rights of primogeniture,—intimates, that he was little better 
than ‘an English aristocrat.’ Our author also, gives him some 
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sly hits. His acts, according to him, were not benevolent, but 
only ‘ benevolent like.’ It so happens, however, that about forty 
millions of Indian subjects, do to the present day speak hand- 
somely of Lord Cornwallis, and that his name is the only British 
name in Indian story which is pronounced with any degree 
of respect or veneration. As far as other great names are con- 
cerned, they are in the estimation of ignorant Indians, either 
unknown, or chaff. 

The author, throughout his work, displays the greatest zeal 
for increased revenue, and ingeniously endeavours to ferret out 
imaginary resources for such augmentation. Now we would ask 
himself, what possible augmented revenue can be drawn from a 
country, where, under the most favouring circumstances, Ys. in the 
pound of the land rent are already taken as tax, but where far 
more generally 18s. in the pound are so taken, and in a country 
which is correctly described by himself, in the following lan- 
guage. ‘ In India, the luxuries of life are not known, except to 
a few; consequently that source of revenue does not exist 
there. Even the necessaries of life are of so little value that 
they are scarcely tangible. What can the most expert financier 
hope to levy from a people who live almost in a state of naked- 
ness, whose habitations cost, perhaps a rupee [2s.], and where, in 
many parts of the country, labourers, heads of families, receive 
no more than five shillings a month ?’ 

The reader will be somewhat astounded to hear the manner in 
which our author proposes that the additional revenue, which he 
is so anxious to grasp at, should be disposed of. ‘The standard 
of character,’ according to him, is the scale of pecuniary allow- 
ances to public functionaries, and to keep up this standard, the 
allowances must be raised, or at all events not diminished. But 
on so delicate a question as this, the writer must speak for him- 
self. ‘ Nor let it,’ he says, ‘be supposed that this would be a 
misappropriation of the revenue of Judia. On the contrary, if 
we attend to the relative situation of India with respect to Eng- 
land, it would be difficult to devise any other mode of application 
of that fund to the same extent which wouid be equally advan- 
tageous to both countries.’ Even this surplus revenue, if ever it 
should be attained, does not quite satisfy him ; for, ina subsequent 
part of his work, where he speaks of tie disposal of the Indian 
patronage, he sounds the following note of preparation. ‘ If 
the patronage of India must be taken from the Directors, in the 
name of common sense, let it not be thrown away—let the ap- 
pointments be sold, as in the king’s military service; and let the 
proceeds be funded for the benefit of their Indian servants.’ 


A little while before, in speaking of a sufficiently foolish pro- 
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ject—that of giving a portion of the Indian patronage to certain 
corporate bodies, he pronounces it to be ‘so extremely cool’ 
as to ‘ appear quite ludicrous.’ Whether his own project be open 
to the same imputation or not, is left to the reader to judge. 
We will only observe, with respect to one branch of the ill-paid 
service to which he alludes, the civil department, that it consists 
of about one thousand individuals,—that, from eighteen years of 
age upwards, they receive at an average 2,000/. per annum each, 
or in all, 2,000,000/. in mere salaries, a sum amounting to more 
than two-thirds of the total expenditure of the United States of 
America, civil, military, naval, and political, exclusive of the 
charge for the public debt—that 8,000/. per annum are expended 
upon their education in this country—that 40,000/. per annum 
are expended in absentee allowance and passage money for 
them, and that the state pays them retiring pensions of 500/. 
per annum after twenty-two years service. If services be per- 
formed equivalent to this scale of expenditure, the expenditure 
is not too great; but it must be added at the same time, that 
the services must be great indeed that can warrant it, 

The author of the ‘ Law and Constitution’ bestows two 
Chapters on the administration of justice and police. These 
abound in valuable facts and statements, but they also contain 
many unprofitable wanderings in the deserts of Arabian logic 
and jurisprudence. Like many other good men, he is more suc- 
cessful in pointing out abuses than in applying remedies. The 
judicial system of British India costs about a million and a half 
per annum*, It is needless, therefore, to add that it is the most 
expensive in the whole world. The courts and judges are thus 
described by one who was himself a judge of the supreme na- 
tive court and a member of the supreme council, and is now 
a director of the East-India Company. ‘The courts have no 
fixed principles of jurisprudence to direct their investigations 
and govern their decisions ; and the judges are not only desti- 
tute of legal knowledge, but, from circumstances beyond con- 
troul, cannot be selected for discretion and knowledge of busi- 
ness. Our author adds, ‘from their imperfect knowledge of 
the multitude of dialects, and of the customs, manners, anc ideas 
of the natives, they are peculiarly ill-qualified for cross-examin- 
ation, and rarely succeed in effecting any thing by it.’ Did the 





* The official estimate for 1831 makes the exact sum 1,350,267/., but 
this is at the exchange of Is. lld. per sicca rupee, which is about four and 
a half per cent under the sterling value of the Indian money, and no home 
charges are included. Besides this, many of the judicial and police 
charges are thrown on the land revenue, by converting the collectors of 
taxes with their establishments, into magistrates, constables, and so forth. 
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author ever hear of any strangers who would not be in the same 
helpless predicament in a similar situation? Let him fancy to 
himself a Frenchman, after ten years practice of the English 
language, attempting to cross-examine a boor from Yorkshire 
or Somerset; and yet the language and manners of the rural 
population of Yorkshire or Somerset are not so remote from those 
of France, as the language and manners of any province in 
India are from those of England. The present system pours upon 
India a constant stream of the incapable Judges to whom the 
author alludes. Then as to the number of judges and the 
work to be performed, the area of the presidency of Bengal, ex- 
cluding very recent acquisitions, is 220,000 square miles, or 
about three times the size of Great Britain. It contains 234,000 
towns and villages, and a computed population of about 
50,000,000 inhabitants. The number of principal British judges, 
excluding assistants and other subalterns, for this immense 
territory and immense population, primary and appellate, is at 
the utmost 70. Each judge, therefore, has for his own share, 
on an average, about 3,000 square miles of territory, 3,342 
towns and villages, and upwards of 700,000 inhabitants. But 
the district judges are also police magistrates, and these amount 
only to 45, so that the police is considerably worse off than the 
administration of justice ; every magistrate, besides his share 
in the civil administration of justice, having a police jurisdiction 
over an area of near 5,000 miles, over 5,200 towns and villages, 
and over more than 1,100,000 inhabitants. The spoil, however, is 
not equally divided. The fortunate judge and magistrate of the 
suburbs of Calcutta has only 763 towns and villages to manage, 
and but 360,000 inhabitants; while the luckless wight of 
Dinagepore is overwhelmed with 6,000 square miles of territory, 
with above 12,000 towns and villages, and with a population 
exceeding 2,300,000. The pro-preetor of Rajeshahye (hard name 
with hard duty) is not quite so overburthened with territory ; 
his jurisdiction is short of 4,000 square miles. But then he has 
upwards of four iaillions of people, or double the population of 
all Scotland to dispense law and police to. The stream of 
justice, under these circumstances, runs rather slow. The 
‘wounded snake’ only crawls; or, as our author neatly and 
correctly expresses it, in speaking of all British India, ‘ thus it 
is that 80,000,000 of people, like pilgrims at a scanty fountain, 
are left to scramble for justice.’ The banquet of Indian justice,— 
such a banquet as Mr. Bentham would not like to revel at,—is 
consequently garnished with such ornaments as the following 
—child-murder for the sake of the babe’s trinkets, gang-robbery, 
perjury, bribery, fraudulent litigation, corruption, and heavy 
taxes on law proceedings. 
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It is needless to add, that the number of the English judges is 
physically incompetent to even the semblance of administering 
justice. Of all the causes tried, seven-eighths are determined 
by native judges, who have no salaries, but are remunerated by a 
contribution levied on the suitors, over and above the taxes paid 
by the latter on law proceedings. The total number of persons 
in the administration of justice and police, European and 
native, from the highest judge to the lowest tipstafl—from 
6,000/. to 6/, per annum—is about 34,000, or about one judge or 
policeman to every seven towns or villages ; or one shepherd to 
every 1,500 sheep, but no one to look after the shepherds. The 
revenue branch is more munificently endowed with functionaries 
than the justice. The revenue army, including village officers 
employed in the collection of the taxes, exceeds 1,000,000. This 
makes five tax-gatherers for every square mile, and one for every 
fifty inhabitants. The revenue army of Madras, it may be added, 
is much larger than that of Bengal, in consequence of the preva- 
lence there of the serf system, and cannot be estimated at less 
than (we adopt, without hesitation, the customary phraseology 
on such occasions) 340,000 fighting men. This gives one fiscal- 


militant for about twenty inhabitants. The government of 


Madras, writing to the Court of Directors a few years back, told 
them, that the sole object of their government, up to the com- 
mencement of the present century, was ‘ to collect revenue, and 
to furnish investment.’ Whether they have, even now, any 
superior object, seems on contemplating the above immense 
standing army, to be somewhat doubtful. 

For the removal of this mountain of judicial evil, the author’s 
machinery, according to his own idea of it, is simple and expe- 
ditious. He has no doubt, he says, that the constitution of India 
is ‘purely Moohummudan,’ and to a question put by himself, as to 
what law ought to be introduced, he says, as might be expected. 
* | answer at once, the Moohummudan law.’ A very material ex- 
ception, however, follows. The law of the Koran must be 
‘modified so as to suit the changes of the time and the 
mixed population of the country.’ What is this, but to confess 
at once that the law of Mohammed is no more applicable to the 
case than the law of Moses or Zoroaster? What is it better 
than attempting to raise a useful and habitable structure, 
upon a crazy and antiquated foundation, and barbarous model ? 
It is, moreover, what the Indian Governments have been doing 
for the last forty years, in at least one important department of 
the law, and what has been the result?—the production of a 
load of undigested, undigestable, and unreadable trash, under 
which a dromedary would groan. The English judges, ac- 
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cording to our author, do not understand their own laws in their 
own language ; therefore, for facility’s sake, let them, says he, 
learn the Mohammedan laws in the Arabic language—let them 
study a code of 1200 years old, framed for a people of whose 
genius and manners, past or present, they are utterly ignorant, 
and contained in a language of all the known languages of the 
world, ancient or modern, one of the most complex and difficult. 
But, he adds, if the judges be too lazy to learn Arabic, let 
translations be made for them. What is all this but telling 
them, that as he finds, after forty years experience, they 
have not strength enough to creep over their own thresh- 
olds, they must try a leap over a strange gulph, some twenty 
or thirty feet broad which he has prepared for them ; or if they 
should find themselves unequal to this enterprise, that he has 
placed a little narrow plank across the gulph in question over 


ae te 


é which they may try to creep as they best can. Our author’s 
z mode of comparing the merits of the Mohammedan and English 
4 code is amusing. The grossnesses, racks, knouts, mutilations, 





and other abominations of the first, are either concealed, or 
thrown into the back ground ; and a few of the most gross, of 
the many gross absurdities of the English law, are exhibited in 
bold relief. This being done, he desires you to contemplate the 
general picture. A booby who exhibited nothing but his left 
foot, and said that because it was better formed than one of 
Lord Byron’s, his whole body must of necessity be handsomer,— 
would not be more modest or less mistaken. The English 
law, bad as it is, is the law of a civilized and advancing people, 
x and it may and must be improved. The Mohammedan law is the 
4 law of a barbarous and stationary people. It admits of no alter- 
; ation, because, if altered, it is no longer the Mohammedan law, 

according to the universal opinion of those who follow it. Even 
a if it were true, as our author in his admiration believes, that its 
arrangement is clear and its definitions logical, no argument for 
% its adoption could be founded upon them. The code has been in 
existence for more than twelve centuries, and has never con- 
ferred true happiness or security upon any race of men. This 
is conclusive against it. What is wanted in India is a change 
from complexity to simplicity—from technicalities to common 
sense—from extravagant expense to cheapness and moderation 
—from stranger judges to native or naturalized ones—and from 
utter inexperience to competent knowledge. The courts of the 
assistant barristers in Ireland are examples of what might be ef- 
fected for India. The thirty-two Irish assistant barristers decide 
yearly, and they have criminal business also, thirty times as many 
Civil suits as the whole of the seventy Indian judges put together, 
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including decisions by their assistants, who amount to about 
fifty in number. There is, however, an example on the spot, 
which may be considered by some, perhaps, as more pertinent. 
The Court of Requests of Calcutta, consisting of three Commis- 
sioners, with salaries of about one-third of the average of those 
drawn by the Company’s judges, without absentee allowances or 
superannuations, and educated at their own and not the public ex- 
pense, disposes of twice as many cases yearly as the whole of the 
judges and assistant judges of the Company’s courts put 
together ; although the fees and charges impeding the institution 
of suits be so heavy as to cover the whole expenditure of the 
court, and to afford (proh pudor!) some revenue besides to the 
Company’s exchequer. In the year 1829, the arrear of civil 
suits in those parts of the presidency of Bengal in which there 
are regularly constituted courts, were about 140,000. With 
forms of procedure as simple as those of the Irish Assistant 
Barristers Courts, and with the same knowledge and expert- 
ness which prevail there, this mass of litigation would speedily 
be disposed of, and never be allowed to accumulate again. With 
the intricate forms of the Company’s courts, with appeal upon 
appeal, and with proceedings in the Persian language, which 
neither the judge nor the suitors nor the witnesses understand, 
the last cause on the file will not be disposed of under twelve 
years. The fact is that the Indian judges attempt to run a 
steeple-race, over unknown ground, with their eyes blind-folded, 
and their bodies in sacks. But enough of Anglo-Indian and 
Mohammedan justice. 

The author om a Chapter on the Government of India. An 
admirer of the Koran, is of course a conservative in matters of 
government, as well as of law and finance. He has but a 
poor opinion of the benefits to arise from colonization, or at 
least so much appears from his assertions, although the striking 
facts adduced by him contradict the assertions. ‘The advant- 
age of colonization, he says, ‘in respect of furnishing the 
wished-for market for English manufactures, and ensuring a vast 
variety of other alleged benefits, has been much expatiated upon. 
But India is already colonized ; that country is full of a peace- 
able, industrious, and obedient population.’—‘ The colony was 
not indeed planted by us; we found it full grown.” —* It is not 
byinundating India with needy adventurers that we shall do 
this, [furnish the Indians with good examples].’ There is one 
great convenience in the examination of this work, which is, 
that when the author makes a mistake in point of fact, or 
reasons badly in one place, he is pretty sure in some other to 
afford the materials of a prompt, vigorous, and satisfactory 
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refutation. The present is a striking example. In the course 
of his work he has repeatedly stated, that India, for more than 
seven centuries, has been inundated, as he calls it, with needy 
Mohammedan adventurers, consisting of Tartars, Afghans, Per- 
sians, Kurds, Arabs, and barbarians too numerous to recount, 
and he states (what we admit, notwithstanding their rudeness), 
that they conferred benefits on India—-for does he not mention 
that their laws and institutions should be adopted for the British 
government of India, as the best and most suitable of all possible 
laws and institutions? He has no apprehension from his Mo- 
hammedans, with fire, sword, and the Koran in their hands, but 
he has great apprehension of the mischief that may be done by 
‘needy’ Englishmen, who, to effect their wicked purposes, 
must transport themselves a distance of 14,000 miles, at an 
expense of 50/.a head. The number of British-born subjects, 
who at present proceed yearly to India, since the relaxation of 
the licensing system, including men, women, and children, is 
about 600. It would take a century and a half at this rate, to 
make up the numbers of one of those invading Mohammedan 
armies, that brought fire, sword, and ‘ the law and constitution’ 
among the Hindus. Let us see however, what was the conduct 
of those Mohammedans, who notwithstanding their brutality did 
good to India, only because India was in a truly barbarous state 
before they invaded it, and could hardly fail to be improved by 
admixture with any class of strangers. Ferishta describing the 
character of one of the Emperors of Delhi, who according to him 
‘was as remarkable for his fear of God as for his benevolence 
towards his people,’ gives the following account of his conduct 
towards the Hindus. ‘ He was firmly attached’ says he, ‘ to the 
Mohammedan religion, and made a point of destroying all Hindu 
temples. In the city of Mathura, he caused mesjids [mosques] 
and bazars to be built opposite the bathing-stairs leading to the 
river, and ordered that no Hindus should be allowed to bathe 
there. He forbade the barbers to shave the beards and heads 
of the inhabitants, in order to prevent the Hindus following their 
usual practices at such pilgrimages.’ The same prince once 
had a quarrel with a holy man, a Mohammedan of course, who 
maintained that it was highly improper for a king to interfere 
with the religion of his subjects. ‘ The prince’ says the historian, 
‘drew his sword, and said, ‘‘ Wretch, do you maintain the pro- 
priety of the Hindu religion?” The holy man gave a discreet 
reply which pacified him. This constitutional monarch died in 
1516. An exemplary sovereign of the Deccan, after storming 
a temple and putting many Rajpoots who defended it to death, 
proceeded to treat the temple and its votaries, according to the 
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same historian, in the following manner. ‘The temple was now 
filled with wood, and being set on fire, cold water was thrown 
on the stone images, which causing them to break, the pieces 
were given to the butchers of the camp, in order to be used as 
weights in selling meat. One large figure in particular, repre- 
senting a ram, and formed of solid marble, being consumed, the 
Rajpoots were compelled to eat the calcined parts with pdn [a 
mixture of betel-nut, lime, and other things, which the Indians 
habitually chew], in order that it might be said they were made to 
eat their gods.’ We think there is no risk of any needy English 
adventurer, or even governor-general, conducting himself in a 
manner so outrageously orthodox. Some of the Mohammedan 
princes made treaties with each other, binding the parties ‘ to wage 
perpetual war against Hindus, whose destruction was solemnly 
agreed on.’ It is the words of Ferishta we quote. The reader is 
not to imagine that this bigotry and brutality was confined to the 
earlier Mohammedan princes. Aurungzebe, who according to our 
author when he wants to prove him a constitutional monarch, died 
‘only fifty-eight years before the provinces of Bengal, &c., were 
ceded to the Company,’ was, in his latter years, a great perse- 
cutor of the Hindus; among other acts, he demolished a temple 
in the holiest of Hindu cities, Benares, and built a mosque on 
its site. Tippoo continued his persecution of the Hindus until 
he lost his life, at the close of the last century. It was his 
practice to circumcise all the Brahmins he could get hold of, and 
he even subjected to the same operation, about 60,000 Christians 
of a single province. 

Again, he says, that India is already colonized. In another 
part of his book, however, and when he desires to seize upon the 
waste lands for the East-India Company, he argues, that one 
half of the land in the most populous provinces, is still a waste, 
and that of this half, a moiety is fit for cultivation. The country 
that is in this state, cannot be said to be ‘full of population.’ 
The colony that occupies only three-fourths of its best lands, 
and that only half cultivates these three-fourths, cannot be said 
to be ‘full grown.’ It is clear that it is but an untutored, 
lubberly, hobble-de-hoy of a colony. ‘ Peaceable, industrious, 
and obedient population.’ Are these the people whose dwellings 
are worth only 2s. a piece, and whose yearly wages amount only 
to 60s.? Are these the men who ‘like pilgrims at a scanty 
fountain, are left to scramble for justice?’ If they be ‘ peace- 
able’ and ‘ industrious’ and ‘obedient’ under such circum- 
stances, they must be a very wonderful and a very inexplic- 
able race. In one page, the author describes our Indian 
subjects to be in a ‘state of moral maturity,’ and in 
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the next, ‘the moral maturity’ becomes somewhat problem- 
atical, for he says, ‘ their morals, their minds, and their 
manners, have need of being new modelled, and this after the 
English fashion too, and that in the possible event of such 
remodelling, he is at a loss to conceive where would be the room 
left for a wish for colonization.’ This is coming tolerably near 
the point, but he can come still nearer. After describing the 
deplorable state of the administration of justice, after finding 
the servants of the East-India Company incompetent, and after 
rejecting the natives altogether, in his utmost need he has 
recourse to ‘ the needy adventurers’ for assistance, and upon this 
point expresses himself with equal justice and liberality. ‘I 
cannot omit,’ he says, ‘expressing my humble opinion, in this 
place, that great advantage might be derived, by investing with 
judicial as well as magisterial power, European gentlemen not in 
the Company’s service, resident in the interior, who are known to 
have an intimate knowledge of the customs of the country, of the 
people around them, and by whom theyare respected. Many most 
worthy, intelligent, and highly respected gentlemen, are to be found 
all over the country, to whom jurisdiction to a certain extent might 
be given in civil oe The natural respect accorded to 
such a man as I have described, would at once point him out as 
the fountain of justice between them, and they would submit to 
his decision.’ In another place he recurs to the subject and 
uses still stronger language ; thus ‘ The unreserved intercourse 
of those gentlemen with the natives, gives them a knowledge of 
the people, and of their real national and individual character, 
which no officer of government can ever acquire. No native 
ever approaches either a revenue or a magisterial officer of 
government in his real character.’ This is a question of fact 
and not of opinion; and being so, our author’s thirty years 
experience make him a competent judge. The same facts are 
testified too by every competent and candid observer, and ought 
long ago to have settled the foolishly contested question of 
colonization. 

Upon questions of trade, the opinions of a soldier (the Duke 
of Wellington included) can be of little value ;—our author's are 
of none at all. He admits that the Indians have no prejudices 
in respect to the consumption of any foreign wares or manu- 
factures ; but the increase of the value of the British imports 
into Calcutta, from half a million sterling in 1814 to four millions 
sterling at present, the prices having fallen to about one-third 
of what they were, is better evidence than his or any other 
person’s opinions on the subject. The only hint which he has 
thrown out for the improvement of the trade beween Great 
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Britain and India, is extremely droll. ‘A more extended use,’ 
he says, ‘of British produce among the servants of the state, 
by encouraging a more abundant importation, would bring the 
principal manufactures of our country more within reach of the 
natives of India. -This, I conceive, is the most effectual way 
of benefiting the English manufacturer, whilst we should incur 
no risk of destroying the happiness of India |“ happiness of 
India !’—with houses worth 2s. a piece, wages of labour 3/. per 
annum, “luxuries unknown,” “ necessaries of life scarcely 
tangible” ] by supplanting her population with the refuse of our 
own.’ So the most effectual way of increasing the commercial 
intercourse between twenty-four millions of people on the one 
side and eighty millions on the other, is through — not the 
consumption — but the supposed additional consumption of 
about four thousand civil and military officers. This notion of 
commercial advantage, quite outstrips that of the shopkeepers 
of Dublin, who think the manufactures of Ireland would perish 
but for the Lord Lieutenant’s salary. 

In discussing the merits of the salt monopoly, we have 
another developement of the author’s notions on trade. He says, 
the monopoly is the best security for steadiness and moderation 
of price. This is not an orthodox opinion in the region of 
political economy, whatever it may be in Arabia. Even as far 
as price is concerned, it oozes out from our author’s panegyric, 
that owing to some hitch in the system, the salt rose in one 
year by 140 per cent above its average price. His principal 
argument in favour of the steady price of salt, however, 1s drawn 
from the violent fluctuations in the price of corn, which accord- 
ing to him arise ‘without any apparent cause.’ He forgets 
altogether the effect of seasons on the production of corn, and he 
forgets that in every country like India, where the internal 
communication is imperfect, the agriculture in the hands of 
metayers, and the capital engaged in the corn trade small, violent 
fluctuations in the price of grain, scarcities and famines, are 
inevitable. But according to his custom, he has refuted him- 
self most satisfactorily in another passage which we give, not 
because he refutes himself in it, but on account of its own 
intrinsic merit, and the faithful and accurate picture it conveys, 
of the actual condition of a country which has been for three 
quarters of a century under the government of the East-India 
Company. 


‘ Notwithstanding the innumerable water-tracks which pervade the 
lower portions of the Bengal province, there is no part of India where 
communication by means of good roads or navigable canals is so much 
wanted. Here are few nullahs [streams] navigable even for the 
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lightest craft, except in the rains, and no roads; so that it is only 
whilst the country is inundated that any thing like free intercourse 
prevails between one quarter and another. Every place is consequently 
left almost entirely to its own resources for four-fifths of the year, like 
a beleaguered city suffering every privation, whilst a general super- 
abundance reigns perhaps throughout the country.’ 

‘ Then, again, canals for irrigation. In Bengal irrigation is scarcely 
known ; yet there cannot be a doubt of the incalculable advantage to 
agriculture which it would produce. The soil of the lower parts of 
Bengal is not refreshed in the moderate degree congenial to cultivation. 
It is either inundated, or parched almost to absolute sterility, like the 
effects of intoxication on the human frame: for having been the more 
drunk it Uecomes the more dry. And the soil is of that nature, that as 
soon as the moisture is evaporated, which a few days after the waters 
subside are sufficient to accomplish, the face of the earth becomes so 
indurated, that it resembles a surface of rock intersected by fissures, its 
miniature ravines, which no tender plent can perforate. It requires no 
more to convince oue of the advantage which the command of refresh- 
ing moisture would give to the cultivator of such a soil.’—p. 281. 


If the author will only reflect on this picture of the internal 
communication drawn by himself, as well as upon the absence of 
agricultural capital,—if he considers that the agriculture of 
India is universally conducted by a metayer system, a half or 
a third or a fourth to the state or the landlord and the 
remainder to the tenant,—and if he reflects that the only spirited 
capitalists, British-born subjects, are expressly excluded by an 
Act of Parliament from engaging in the internal trade in corn, 
he will no longer, we think, be disposed to consider the violent 
fluctuations in the price of grain to which he refers as unac- 
countable. 

With respect to matters of government, the author states 
that he has come to the conclusion that ‘on the whole it [the 
government of India] is wonderfully faultless; whilst, in the 
theory of its constitution, the government framed by Great 
Britain for her Asiatic dominions is, perhaps, as perfect as any 
human institution, under such circumstances, can be.’ This 
is going pretty far for one who professes himself to be no 
‘partizan. He had already denounced as execrable, the 
system which prevails with respect to the management of the 
principal branch of the public revenue, which embraces the 
interests of about forty millions of people, or full one half of the 
entire population of British India; and he had denounced the 
administration of justice and police as unpardonably bad. All 
this is not being ‘wonderfully faultless, but wonderfully full 
of faults. He states that the government of India has ‘the 
vital benefit of being administered by those who have them- 
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selves been trained under the British constitution, who have 
been nurtured in the very bosom of justice, honour, and liberty.’ 
All Englishmen being nurtured in the same bosom, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to tell who is meant to be complimented in this 
passage. Can he mean the directors of the East-India Company, 
or the proprietors of East-India stock? If he does, the great 
majority of both, sitting in Parliament, vote against schedule A 
and schedule B, and so we must come to the conclusion, 
that Old Sarum, Gatton, and Co., constitute ‘the very bosom 
of justice, honour, and liberty.’ In adverting to the possible 
changes which may be made in the government of India, the 
author says that he expects no good from ‘ mere speculative 
theorists,’ but trusts to ‘men who have had experience of the 
manners, customs, and even moral obliquities of the people.’ 
All we need say upon this subject is, that although we insist 


upon the application of general principles to the government of 


the Hindus, we deprecate the legislation of ‘mere speculative 
theorists,’ as much as he does. The evidence of men of expe- 
rience we agree with him is worthy of being heard respecting 
the ‘ moral obliquities’ of the people, provided always, however, 


that the men of experience have ‘no moral obliquities’ of 


their own. 

The patronage of India, the author thinks, ought to be con- 
tinued in the Directors of the East-India Company. It is there, 
he says, ‘so distributed, so dissipated, so dispersed, that like 
the rays of the sun in the arctic regions, it is seen but hardly 
felt.” He seems in this simile to forget his Koran, and to 
adopt to a certain extent the ancient worship of the Magi. 
He can hardly be less than a worshipper, who thinks of the 
sun—even the sun in Lapland—when speaking of the 
Directors. No facts, however, are stated in respect to the 
patronage, and as we do not think proper to deal with mere 
assertions, we pass over the subject for the present. The author 
offers it as his opinion, that the Board of Directors are likely to 
be more competent to exercise ‘ the reality of power’ in govern- 
ing India than the Board of Control, on account of the superior 
personal experience of the Directors. In point of mere personal 
experience, there does not appear to be much to chuse between 
the parties. Since the institution of the Board of Control, near 
fifty years ago, the leading Directors have for the most part been 
men who have either never been in India, or never held any 
official station there. The majority of the present Directors, like 
their predecessors, are respectable city merchants and bankers. 
If there be men in the Board of Control, and there ought to be 
no other, who make the science of government the study of their 
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lives, they are more likely to be better informed than men who 
ought to make trade and banking the study of their lives. To 
use the author’s own words, what superiority ‘in knowledge of 
the people, of their manners, customs, religion, laws, peculi- 
arities, prejudices, virtues, vices,’ can the merchants and 
bankers of the city of London, who have their own affairs to 
attend to, possess over the members of any Board of Control 
whatever? The author is wroth with the designation of United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, and calls it 
‘an antiquated and mischievous misnomer.’ Nothing can be 
more easy than to get rid of this ‘ mischievous misnomer’ by 
dropping the character and pursuits of merchants; but until this 
be done, it would be a misnomer to call them anything else. 
If they are resolved to be sovereign merchants, they must also 
be merchant sovereigns. 

In a similar strain of argument, perhaps of declamation, the 
author proceeds for three-and-thirty pages. It would not be 
profitable to follow him; we must, therefore, deal with facts. 
The government framed by Great ‘Britain for her Asiatic 
dominions, and which our author pronounces to be in theory 
‘as perfect as any human institution can be under such cir- 
cumstances, may be admitted to have answered the purpose of 
its original framers, that of converting the administration of 
India, as Burke predicted, ‘into a mystery of state.’ If the 
original charter of government had not been somewhat invaded 
in 1813, Burke’s picture of the consequences would at this day, 
and after the lapse of half a century, have beencomplete. ‘ One 
half of the globe would have been hid even from the common liberal 
curiosity of an English gentleman.’ The Court of Directors and 
Board of Control, have been long bandying the name of respon- 
sibility, while in reality no party has been responsible to the 
public. Some laudable and some bad measures have originated 
with both, without the public having had the slightest oppor- 
tunity for near fifty years, of tracing either to the parties, so 
that they might receive applause in the one case, or reprobation 
in the other. From recent evidence it would seem that most of 
the liberal acts have originated with the Board ; but to this there 
appears now to have been one signal and great exception, which 
as an example of the working of the system, deserves to be 
particularized. This was the adoption of the serf system, or 
system of state metayerie in respect to the land-tax, to which 
we have already alluded, and the obstinate rejection of a per- 
manent assessment. This permanent assessment had not only 
been commanded by statute, but solemnly pledged to the inha- 
bitants of one portion of the Company’s dominions in — 
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amounting to near seventy thousand square miles, a country as 
large as Great Britain, by proclamation of the governor-general, 
and by two express acts or laws of the Indian legislature. The 
home authorities never disputed the propriety of these enact- 
ments for seven years together; at the end of which time they 
suddenly commenced an open warfare against them, which they 
have now continued for twenty years, and at an interval of 
thirty years after the pledge was first given it is still unre- 
deemed. This measure, it appears, was, in the first instance at 
least, forced upon the Directors by the Board. It seems that a 
— officer of the Board, but one unknown to the public 
and utterly irresponsible for his acts, had become enamoured of 
the character and talents of an Indian governor who hated per- 
manent settlements, and this officer induced successive presidents 
of the India Board to join in his worship. With this well- 
meaning officer originated the breach of promise, and through 
the influence of his example the same policy has been persevered 
in. It originated in the prospect of unbounded revenue, a 
prospect, as we have already seen, so justly and signally defeated; 
and the arguments used in justification were derived from some 
blunders committed in the assessment of Lord Cornwallis. This 
is a sufficient example of the government which is so ‘ perfect in 
theory.’ 

hate the Court of Directors, it is scarcely necessary to tell 
our readers that it is a self-elected corporation, much resembling 
other corporations of the same nature, consisting nominally of 
twenty-four gentlemen, but virtually of thirty, and sharin 
between them a patronage worth from half a million to 600,007 
sterling per annum. Once a director ever a director up to 
eighty. The actual administration of India, in so far as the 
directors administer the affairs of India, is vested in a few of 
the elders who rise by seniority to the capacity of governing 
an empire. To maintain this system the people of England 
alone, pay about a couple of millions per annum in the shape of 
an overcharge for indifferent tea. The people of India pay 
everything that can be got from them. SF the cost of main- 
taining this system, so ‘ perfect in theory,’ we shall give one 
example drawn from official documents. The salaries and 
pensions at the East-India House, exclusive of Indian pensions, 
civil and military, were in 1817, and 1827, as follow :— 

1827 
Salaries ..... sveceee £391,588 ...... cvecee 449,809 
BMGEEIED ccccevcceses - 100,110 


severe 549,919 
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The whole charges, it will appear from this short statement, 
had increased in ten years by above 100,000/. sterling, the 
salaries being increased by above 14 per cent, and the pen- 
sion-list nearly doubled. The charges of the Indian Board in 
1814, and 1830, were as follow:— 


1814 1830 
Salaries . £23,130 
Superannuations ... 


TE sheintistieeneins 


The augmentation here in sixteen years exceeds 6000/. 

The whole charges of the Home establishment, in so far as 
salaries and superannuations are concerned, appear from these 
statements to be, in round numbers, about 580,000/. per annum. 
This, however, is far from being the whole. Contingent charges 
are numerous and large. The mere expences incurred at the 
East-India House for repairs, taxes, coals, and candles, in 1830, 
amounted to nearly 60,000/. The value put by the Company on 
the East-India House and warehouses, is about 1,200,000%. 
which at a very moderate estimate, will give an annual rental 
of about 80,000/. We have here alone, therefore, a sum ex- 
ceeding 700,000/. perannum. The number of persons employed 
on fixed salaries in the Home establishment is about 1,100,— 
a regiment of the full strength on a war establishment, or two 
on a peace establishment ; and costing about the same sum as 
an army of 70,000 Sepoys. Of the good that is effected by 
this enormous expenditure we leave the advocates of the system 
to speak. The ‘ mystery of state’ as Burke calls it, is kept up 
by creating work for the Indian government,—by the India 
House making work for the Board of Control, and the Board of 
Control for the India House,—by re-casting, and re-auditing 
Indian accounts already better cast and audited in India,—by 
writing, or giving cause for writing, despatches in duplicate, 
triplicate, and quadruplicate, which few read, and fewer under- 
stand,—until there be produced in the course of a twenty years 
lease, a warehouse of waste paper that would be an ample 
burthen for the entire establishment of the Honourable Company’s 
baggage elephants. The whole of the ‘state mystery” is, of 
course, conducted during the currency of the lease as much as 
practicable without the knowledge of the people of England or 
the people of India. Such is the system that is so ‘ wonderfully 
faultless,’ and so ‘ perfect in theory !” 

We have examined the ‘ Observations on the Law and Con- 
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stitution of India,’ at greater length than some of our readers 
may be disposed to consider the book entitled to, and it may 
therefore be necessary shortly to explain the reasons. In 
the first place we were anxious to embrace the earliest 
opportunity of furnishing the public with some grounds for 
judging on the momentous question which is shortly to be 
discussed by the legislature, and in the next, the work of 
Colonel Galloway, now come to a second edition, is, with all its 
faults, by far the most respectable which has yet appeared in 
defence of the present system. It afforded, therefore, the best 
opportunity of examining the sort of stuff and argument of 
which such defence is made up. Within particular limits, the 
work, it ought in fairness to be added, is that of a man of learn- 
ing, industry, and occasionally of acuteness. Those who are 
desirous of critical information respecting Indian terms, fiscal 
and judicial, will find in it a valuable store; and from the few 
examples extracted of judicious and accurate observation re- 
specting the condition and manners of the people of India, 
our readers we are convinced will join with us in regretting 
that the work did not contain more of these, and fewer specula- 
tions on questions with which the author is less familiar. 

From these statements it will appear, that the India Board, 
whose duty by statute it is to revise the entire proceedings of 
the India House, to audit the whole of the accounts, home and 
Indian, and to originate orders and dispatches to India on every 
question but commercial, costs less than one eighteenth part of 
the establishment at the India House. This is no proof that the 
charges are too small: it is only a proof that those of the India 
House are incalculably extravagant. Indeed the Board of 
Control, as it has been foolishly miscalled, for it ought to have 
been called the ‘ Board of Connivance,’ has proved, from its 
first institution, little better than a quiet job for a Tory admi- 
nistration. When it was first instituted, the late Lord Melville 
took upon himself the performance of the duties of President 
gratuitously, his son, however, drawing, until 1827, a pension of 
2,000/. a year for the father’s services. He was content with 
Ris sulary for the sinecure office of Treasurer of the Navy, and 
with various other sinecure offices Scotch and English, and the 
patronage of two Directors, which in those early and unprofit- 
able times might amount to about 30,000/. per annum. The 
Minister, however, soon became weary of gratuitous services, 





* Throughout this article recourse has been had for statements and 
figures to official documents ; but as these have so recently been laid before 
the public, it has not been thought necessary to burthen the margin with 
specific references, 
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even under these seductive auspices ; and in 1793, the charges 
of the India Board were fixed by Parliament at 16,000/. per 
annum. In 1811, they were raised to 22,000/. per annum; 
and in two years afterwards, to 26,000/. The actual charges, 
however, as we have seen, are not those prescribed by the Act 
of 1813, but exceed it by 3,847/. This, however, is not all ; the 
Board has foisted its pensioners upon the irresponsible list at 
the India House, to the extent of 3,728/. 6s. Sd., so that in 
reality, the charges of the Board amount, exclusive of office 
rent, to 33,575/. 6s. 8d., or to 7,575/. 6s. 8d. beyond what is 
prescribed by the Statute, which enacts, ‘That the whole of the 
salaries to be paid to the members of the said Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India, and to the secretaries and 
officers of the same, together with all other contingent charges 
and expenses, should not exceed the sum of 26,000/. in any one 
ear. This was the state of affairs in the year 1827, and no 
doubt the Tories who imposed the charge and profited by it, 
will be able, with their accustomed ingenuity, to aceount for the 
surplus. The authors of the India Bill began with discreet 
professions of economy and disinterestedness ; and the results 
are, that in thirty-four years time, the whole charges of one 
establishment have been more than doubled. 





Arr. VII.—1. The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan. By 
Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. Poet Laureate, &c. London; 
Murray. Major. 1830. 

. The Retired Mans Meditations, or The Mysterie and Power of 
Godlines shining forth in the Living Word, to the unmasking the 
Mysterie of Iniquity in .he most Refined and Purest forms. In which 
Old Light is restored, and New Light Justified, Being the Witness 
which is given to this Age. By Henry Vane, Knight. 4to. 1655. 

. The Trial of Sir Henry Vane, Kt., at the King’s Bench, West« 
minster. 8vo. 1662. 


’ MaASY are poets who have never pen’d 
Their inspiration— e 


has been truly said by one of the greatest of those poets 
who have penned their inspiration, and whose thoughts and 
voices have gone into the uttermost parts of theearth. It may 
be truly said also, that many are poets whose inspiration, though 
it has been penned, has never assumed the form of ‘ numerous’ 
verse. Indeed many of these have been endowed, whether such 
endowment be considered as a blessing or a curse, with a million 
times more of the poetical spirit than nine out of ten among those 
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whose names figure in many a‘ corpus poetarum,’ or are snatched 
from the dark oblivion which is their meed and assuredly will at 
last be their inevitable doom, in any popular collection of ‘ Lives of 
the Poets.’ How many such have lived and returned to dust,— 
have died and made no sign to mankind of the soaring god within 
them !—strong and fervent spirits, of whom the world was not 
worthy, full of burning thoughts that have never been revealed, 
but have gone down to the grave along with them, destined to 
sleep for ever in the deep dream of a poet’s soul. 

But in such spirits all those thoughts do not so sleep. On 
the contrary, though they come not revealed to the world of 
man, linked either to epic or lyric song, their rest is rather 
like that of the worm that dieth not. While at times they 
assume the forms of angels of light, and point out to such men 
as the fervent and enthusiastic Vane a reign of everlasting 
peace and justice, purity and happiness, even on earth; they 
‘bite and gnaw’ such a man as Bunyan, ‘like a burning worm’ 
—or, more vehement still, to use his own ‘ words that burn,’— 
‘thoughts like masterless hell-hounds, roar and bellow, and 
make an hideous noise within him.’ The rapture of such men’s 
minds could find no parallel on earth; even as the gloom was 
bodied forth but in the hell of Dante and of Milton. Such 
men were not born to share the tame trite medium of duller and 
feebler spirits. They seemed now to be bathed in everlasting 
floods of celestial light,—and anon they walked in the valley of 
the shadow of death, and their souls seemed overwhelmed in 
the blackness of darkness for ever. 

It was in vain for the spirits of such men to seek consolation 
and sympathy among the creatures of clay by which they were 
surrounded. Numa sought them in the communings of his own 
heart in Egeria’s solitary grotto,—Mahomet and Cromwell in 
the dust of battle, and scorn for the race of mankind they 
cozened and swayed,—Vane in the theological hallucinations of 
his acute and extraordinary mind—and Bunyan, whenhe sought 
for them from his fellow-man by telling him he was afraid he 
had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, received such 
return as the imaginative and devil-haunted tinker of Elstow 
might have expected from his God-fearing but unimaginative 
friend. His comforter replied, ‘he thought so too.’ Bunyan, 
however, very sensibly consoled himself with the reflection 
‘that this friend of his, though a good man, was a stranger to 
much combat with the devil.’ 

In the age of Vane and Bunyan, the imaginings of all the 
fervent and imaginative minds took the religious colouring of 
the ages Vane’s whole career was one unending strife, not only 
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with the spiritual, but with what he considered the temporal enemy 
of mankind. Bunyan’s struggles were confined to the spiritual. 
Their religious phantasy haunted them both tothe last, and toboth 
it turned out—although in its progress to Bunyan at least it had 
been a source of great mental agony—a firm hope, an enduring 
consolation, It cheered Bunyan in prison and in poverty; and 
it enabled Vane in prison and on the scaffold to display a 
composure and a dignity which have seldom been surpassed by 
man. 

The phantoms of the brain that at times haunt strongly all 
imaginative men, would probably, had they lived in that age, 
have assumed the form of the juggling fiend, the tempting and 
ever watchful and malignant devil, whom Bunyan so often and 
so stoutly encountered with a spiritual, and to whom Harrison 
sometimes gave battle even with an earthly weapon. It requires 
little effort of the imagination to picture Samuel Johnson giving 
himself a breathing at the broad-sword exercise, or exhibiting 
himself as a master of fence against the assaults of such an 
enemy ; and less still to shadow him-forth in some of the athletic 
attitudes of Bunyan, vigorously and manfully repulsing the 
suggestions of the tempter, his very body agitated by the strong 
workings of his mind, ‘ pushing and thrusting with his hands or 
elbows, still answering as fast as the Destroyer said, “ sell Him ;” 
“TI will not! I will not! I will not! no, not for thousands, 
thousands, thousands of worlds!” Byron even, though that is 
more difficult, may be supposed pacing his midnight chamber 
the prototype of the dark and demon-haunted Lara. 

It has sometimes been made matter of wonder, that men in 
other respects so clear-headed, cool, and collected, as were 
Sir Henry Vane and Oliver Cromwell, should ever have given 
themselves up to such excesses of religious enthusiasm as they 
unquestionably sometimes did. The mass of the esprits forts 
as they have been called or have called themselves, by which 
is meant small wits and one or two men like Hume, men 
who are slow to understand enthusiasm of any kind, in this 
instance are on political grounds still more disinclined to regard it 
with a favourable eye, and probably having themselves at some 
— of their lives been exercised with Presbyterian intolerance, 
nave made the theological vagaries of those great men a never- 
ending subject of ridicule. Let them laugh that win,—and 
if they think they have ‘won’, let them by all means continue 
their laugh. But the laugh of many small wits, and even one 
or two great ones, will never be able to put down a great and 
just cause. Some have attempted to explain the apparently 
paradoxical phenomenon above referred to, by saying that their 
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very enthusiasm on some points made them cool on all others. 
Experience does not seem to justify this opinion. Men are not 
generally disposed to commit the manage.went of their worldly 
affairs to violent religious euthusiasts, in short to fanatics. But 
in reality this is an erroneous statement of the case. Those men 
were not fanatics. They were not more enthusiastic in religion 
than in everything else they undertook. They were at all times 
energetic agents, ‘ not slothful in business, fervent in spirit.” Who 
that has read of Vane, toiling from early morn till late night in 
parliamentary business, scarcely allowing himself time for 
needful rest and refreshment ; or of Hampden and Cromwell 
labouring in committees over night and charging at the head of 
their regiments on the following day, can doubt this? They 
were urgent in business because they believed it mght to be so ; 
they were instant and fervent in prayer for the same reason. 
Their error lay in attempting to understand things that were 
not understandable. And this was not so much their error, as 
the error of their age. And mark how Milton avoided the 
error into which Vane fell; and to do so will illustrate our 
meaning. Milton, in his Paradise Lost, has treated many of 
the same subjects which Vane has treated in his ‘ Retired 
Man’s Meditations.’ But Milton’s work was a poem, and it 
proved one of the noblest works ever devised by man. Vane’s 
was a theological tractate, and the same certainly cannot be 
predicated of it. Nevertheless, that it is not deserving of the 
censure that has been bestowed upon it, will be attempted to 
be shown presently. Milton would seem to have avoided in his 
_ writings the occasional darkness and extravagance of 

ane and others, by having a vent for his more fanciful specula- 
tions in his verse. It may be remarked too, that Bunyan, after 
he began to employ his imagination in this, what perhaps for want 
of a better term may be called legitimate way, was no longer 
haunted by those airy phantoms that once nearly drove him 
into insanity; and, though he did occasionally receive a visit 
from his old enemy,—as, for example, when he replied to one of 
his hearers who complimented him on his ‘ sweet sermon’ which 
he had preached ‘ with peculiar warmth and enlargement,—* Yes, 
you need not remind me of that, for the devil told me of it 
before I was out of the pulpit,—he no longer in his troubled 
visions beheld 

* More devils than vast hell can hold,’ 

Clarendon and others complained of a ‘peculiar darkness’ 
in Vane’s prayers. In the following passages taken from his 
prayer with his family and friends in his chamber on the morning 
of his execution there seems nothing peculiarly dark ; on the 
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contrary there are passages that might to some persons seem 
too clear. 


‘Thou art the great Judge and Law-giver; for the sake of thy 
Servants therefore, O Lord, return on high, and cause a righteous 
Sentence to come forth from thy presence, for the relief of thy despised 
People. .... The day approaches in which thou wilt decide this Contro- 
versie, not by Might nor by Power, but by the Spirit of the living 
God. This Spirit will make its own way, and run through the whole 
Earth. Then shall it be said, Where is the fury of the oppressor? .... 
Thy poor Servant knows not how he shall be carried forth by thee 
this day, but, blessed be thy great Name, that he hath whereof to 
speak in this great Cause. When I shall be gathered to thee this day, 
then come thou in the Ministry of thy holy Angels that excel in 
strength. We have seen enough of this World, and thou seest, we 
have enough of it. Let these my Friends, that are round about me, 
commit me to the Lord, and let them be gathered into the Family of 
Abraham the Father of the Faithful, and become faithful Witnesses of 
those Principles and Truths that have been discovered to them, that it 
may be known, that a poor weak Prophet hath been amongst them, 
not by the words of his mouth onely, but by the voice of his Blood and 
Death, which will speak when he is gone ,..... My hour-glass is now 
turned up, the sand runs out apace, and it is my happiness that Death 
doth not surprize me Little do my Enemies know (as eager as they 
are to have me gone) how soon their breaths may be drawn in *. 

‘Oh! what abjuring of Light, what Treachery, what meanness of 

Lord, strengthen the Faith and Heart 
of thy poor Servant, to undergo this dayes work with Joy and Gladness, 
and bear it on the Heart and Consciences of his Friends that have known 
and seen him, that they also may say, the Lord is in him of a truth. 

‘Oh that thy Servant could speak any blessing to these three 
Nations. Let thy Remnant be gathered to thee. Prosper and relieve 
that poor handful that are in Prisons and Bonds, that they may be 
raised up and trample Death under foot. Let my poor Family that is 
left desolate, let my dear Wife and Children be taken into thy Care, be 
thou a Husband, Father, and Master to them. Let the Spirits of those 
that love me be drawn out towards them.’— Trial of Sir Henry 
Vane, Kt. p. 22. Brit. Mus.+ 


If Clarendon, Hume, or any other of the detractors of Sir 
Henry Vane, can produce a human composition in the nature 


* This was on the 14th of June, 1662. On the 10th of July, 1663, 
articles of high treason were exhibited in the House of Lords against his 
murderer, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England. 
— State Trials, vol. ii. fol. 553. fol. edit. 

+ ‘This publication contains besides, several of Sir Henry's notes, 
speeches, and thoughts on various subjects, which are not, as far as we 
know, to be met with elsewhere; and which, since the above work ‘is 
very scarce, it is desirable should be republished, 
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of prayer, ancient or modern, that for sublimity, truth, simpli- 
city, or pathos, can surpass the above, we will admit half of 
the calumnies they have propagated against this great injured 
man’s memory to be not calumnies. Vane’s was indeed a hard 
fate. ‘The character of the murdered was to be written for 
posterity. The murderer had the pen in his hand ; and with the 
same infernal skill which had contrived the doom, hecould blacken 
for a while the very memory of his victim*. In a late number of 
the Quarterly Review, the admirers and followers of Clarendon 
in the present day—those over whom the experience of all history 
has passed in vain—have even improved upon the malignant 
calumnies of Clarendon. He seems to have been able to deliver 
to these men all his hatred and more than all his malice :— 
which is extraordinary ; for if Clarendon had cause to hate the 
man who had foiled him in debate and overreached him in 
council, the same cause does not extend to them. Unless,indeed, 
it may be explained on the grounds that they extend to Vane 
the benefit and privileges of the hatred they bear to those who 
stand in the same relation to them in which he stood to Claren- 
don. The writer in question attempts to establish a parallel 
between the age of Vane and the present, in which there is about 
as much exactness as in the ‘comparisons’ of the valiant 
Welshman, between Macedon and Monmouth. 

Bunyan was committed to prison for presuming to think, in 
opposition to His Worship the magistrate, that he had received 
the gift of preaching as well as of tinkering. The churchmen of 
that day, no doubt, and of the age preceding,during Laud’s reign 
thought it foul scorn that tradesmen, much more tinkers, shoul 
take upon them the calling of divines. This was well answered in the 
following passage of May. ‘To this were added those daily reports 
of ridiculous Conventicles, and preachings made by Tradesmen, 
and illitterate people of the lowest ranke, to the scandall and 
offence of many: Which some in a merry way would put off, 
considering the precedent times, that these Tradesmen did but 
take up that which Prelates and the great Doctors had let fall, 
preaching the Gospell; That it was but a reciprocall invasion of 
each others calling, that Chandlers, Salters, Weavers, and such 
like preached, when the Archbishop himselfe, instead of preach- 
ing, was daily busied in Projects about Leather, Salt, Sope, and 
such commodities as belonged to those Tradesmen.’ ([May’s 
History of the Parliament. p. 114.] There is every reason to 
believe, that had it been required of him, Bunyan would have 
died the death of ‘heroic martyrdom.’ He says, ‘ Wherefore, 





* Westminster Review, No. XVI. p. 349. 
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thought I, the point being thus, I am for going on, and venturing 
my eternal state with Christ, whether I have comfort here or no. 
If God doth not come in, thought I, I will leap off the ladder even 
blindfold into eternity ; sink or swim,—come Heaven, come hell ;— 
Lord Jesus, if Thou wilt catch me, do :—if not, I will venture for 
thy name!’ Mr. Southey attempts to draw a distinction between 
his situation and that of those martyrs whose example he was 
prepared to follow. The distinction is much the same as that 
drawn by Laud and his biographer Heylin; and the answer is 
the same in both cases. If it was ridiculous in the dissenters to 
decline such observances as the church prescribed, it was surel 
not less ridiculous in the church to insist upon compliance with 
them. In our own day, we have seen poor men taken into 
custody for meeting to learn the broad-sword exercise. But it 
seems stranger and harder still, to imprison men for assembling to 
worship God according to the dictates of their consciences. If 
the former act might by possibility be construed into an offence 
against the community, the latter hardly could. The question 
of idolatry and the stake is not a question of degree. Men, 
especially such enthusiasts as Bunyan, would just as soon resist 
unto the death for a very smail as for a very great matter. And 
with reason ; for if they are obliged to comply in the small, what 
security have they that they shall not likewise be obliged in 
the great ? 

The imprisoning and retaining as a prisoner for twelve years 
this poor man for acting according to the dictates of his con- 
science, was an act worthy of the dynasty of harlots which then 
governed England. What a contrast between the wasteful and 
luxurious court of Charles, and the condition in which the poor 
tinker of Elstow left his deserted family. 


*I found myself,’ he says, ‘a man encompassed with infirmities. 
The parting with my wife and poor children, hath often been to me 
in this place, as the pulling the flesh from the bones ; and that not 
only because I am somewhat too fond of these great mercies, but also 
because I should have often brought to my mind the many hardships, 
miseries and wants that my poor family was like to meet with, should 
I be taken from them ; especially my poor blind child, who lay nearer 
my heart than all besides. Oh, the thoughts of the hardships I thought 
my poor blind one might go under would break my heart to pieces !— 
Poor child! thought I, what sorrow art thou like to have for thy por- 
tion in this world! Thou must be beaten ; must beg; suffer hunger, 
cold, nakedness and a thousand calamities, though I cannot now 
endure the wind should blow upon thee! But yet, recalling myself, 
thought I, I must venture you all with God, though it goeth to the 
quick to leave you! Qh, I saw in this condition I was as a man 
who was pulling down his house upon the heads of his wife and 
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children : yet, thought I, I must do it, I must do it !—Life by Southey, 
p- Ixx. 


What a contrast between this really conscientious man and 
some of the time-serving prelates of that day. The man who 
delivered the following passage in a sermon preached before 
Charles II. had formerly made a panegyric upon Cromwell.— 
‘ And who that beheld suck a bankrupt beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell, first entering the parliament house with a thread-bare 
torn cloak and greasy hat (perhaps neither of them paid for), 
could have expected that, in the space of so few years, he should, 
by the murder of one king and the banishment of another, ascend 
the throne?’ Charles, on hearing this, fell into a violent fit of 
laughter, and turning to Lord Rochester, said, ‘ Odds fish, 
Lory, your chaplain must be a bishop, therefore put me in mind 
of him at the next vacancy.’ O protégé, worthy of such 
patrons! what halcyon days! O golden age, as thou hast well 
been named, of the coward, the bigot, and the slave! 

Mr. Southey dwells, with singular complacency, on the reflec- 
tion how little of toleration was to be found in any sect of that 
day ; but he does not appear to do justice either to the tolerance 
of the Independents, or the intolerance of the High Churchmen. 
Of the former it may be said to their honour, that they were the 
first religious sect in the modern world who set an example of 
religious toleration. Belonging to the latter, one individual, whom 
reasoning d@ priori we should take to bean especial favourite of Mr. 
Southey, is deserving of notice. The personage referred to, is 
no other than the most reverend father in God, William Laud. 
One passage in his life, strongly characteristic of his gentle and 
christian disposition, presents itself. On the 30th of April, 
1633, he thus writes to that congenial spirit, his worthy and 
dearly-beloved coadjutor, Strafford. ‘There is one Christopher 
Sands, who, as I am informed, dwells now in Londonderry, and 
teaches an English School there, and I do much fear he doth 
many Things there to the Dishonour of God, and the endangering 
of many poor Souls. For the Party is a Jew, and denies both 
Christ and his Gospel, as I shall be able to prove, if I had him 
here. I humbly pray your Lordship, that he may be seized on 
by Authority, and sent over in safe Custody, and delivered either 
to myself, or Mr. Mottershed, the Register of the High Com- 
mission, that he may not live there to infect his Majesty’s 
Subjects.’ * 

The unfortunate man, it seems, was a Jew, ‘ an Ebrew 
Jew,’ and the enlightened prelate’s horror of a Jew was not 





* Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i, p. 82. 
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inferior to that of Sir John Falstaff. Hew His Holiness* must 
have regretted that the practice of pulling out their teeth had gone 
out of fashion, in that comparatively humane age ! May, the his- 
torian of the Parliament, was justified in saying of this man that 
his disposition was too fierce and cruel for his coat. That this 
cruelty, however, was not confined to those of his coat, the follow- 
ing fact willshow. When Prynne,some timeafter having undergone 
his cruel sentence, again had to appear before the Star Chamber, 
several of the ‘ Lords of the Council’ actually commanded the 
usher of the court to turn up his hair, and expressed great 
indignation that his ears had not been better cropped+. It 
would require no small portion of the genuine spirit of Christi- 
anity, for such a man to join afterwards in real earnest in 
the state prayer for ‘the Lords of the Council and all the 
nobility.’ 

Hume the historian has been pleased to characterize the 
theological writings of Sir Henry Vane as ‘ absolutely unintel- 
ligible ;’ but he has not been pleased to inform us whether he 
had read them or not. After the brief analysis which we mean 
to give of some of them, the reader will probably agree with us 
in thinking that he had not. To pass an opinion upon a pro- 
duction which he had not read, is perfectly consistent with the 
character of Hume as a writer, and is what we should be led to 
expect both from his indolence and his dishonesty. It would 
be thoroughly of a piece with his effrontery in passing a judg- 
ment upon some of the writings of Aristotle, after perusing the 
‘ titles of the chapters.’ 

We readily admit, that much of Vane’s religious writings is 
to us unintelligible; but we deny that that is the fault of the 
writer. It is our fault to whom the subjects of which Vane 
treats and his mode of treating them are not familiar; nor will 
this appear at all paradoxical to those who understand how 
difficult it is, even on common subjects, to make the train of 
any one man’s ideas exactly coincide with that of any other 
man’s. It is also in some measure the fault of the subjects 
themselves, which we defy any man to write clearly or intelligibly 
upon. Yet we affirm, that in theattempt which we have considered 
it a duty due to a great and injured name to make, to read the 
above work, we have, in the midst of much that to us certainly 
appeared utter darkness, constantly encountered flashes of that 
bright genius, of that powerful, penetrating, and sagacious mind, 





* We may perhaps be permitted to make use of this term, as it was 
bestowed on him by a body of no less authority than the University of 
Oxford. 

+ State Trials, vol. iii. p. 717, 8vo edition. 
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which was so much admired in the orator and the statesman. 
Whether it be true, as Hume affirms, that no traces of eloquence, 
or even of common sense, appear in these writings, the reader 
shall judge for himself. 

Concerning the creation, nature, and ministry of angels, he 
thus speaks. 


‘ These in their creation are described by the light which God made 
on the first day, Gen. 1. 3,4. when he said ‘let there be light, and there 
was light ; and God saw the light that it was good :" approving this 
first work of his hands in the beginning of that day: and God by his 
dividing the light from the darkness, signified the heavenliness of 
their frame and constitution, as they stand exalted and separate in 
their beings from all sensual life, in the form of invisible spirits, 
whereof the material heavens in their creation are the first shadow ; 
which are called, Prov. 8. 26. “ the highest part of the dust of the 
world ;? as David also (giving account of both their creations 
together) Psal. 104.ver. 2, 3, 4. saith, “‘ who coverest thyself with light 
as with a garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain: 
who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : who maketh 
the clouds his chariots, who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind; who maketh his Angels spirits, and his Ministers a flaming 
fire :” in which posture and preparation, the Psalmist describes the 
Word as he proceeds to the rest of the creation, ver. 5,6, &c. inti- 
mating, that as man in his bodily state was made dust of the ground, 
so the Angels were made a flame of fire, in their natural constitution.’ 
—The Retired Mans Meditations, p. 42. 

Again, 

‘ As thus they are this heavenly building, they are the first heavens, 
the Tabernacle and clouds of heaven, or the air, for the day-break 
and glorious sun of God's first appearance, to run his race and finish 
his course in; whereby to enlighten the ends of the earth, and all 
things under heaven. These sons of this morning are the first light- 
bearers to the Inhabitants of the first world, and therein are covering 
Cherubs- unto the Son in his own proper glory; and that they may 
be enabled to bear light, or the s’militude of Christ in his first appear- 
ance, unto others, they are first the receivers of that light in themselves, 
in a spirituality of being and form, fitted and suited thereunto, which 
accommodates them with the exercise of senses merely spiritual and 
inward, exceeding high, intuitive and comprehensive: a manner of 
life, shadowing out the divine life in the name of the Father, whose 
voice is not heard at any time, nor shape seen, but is like a consuming 
fire, to burn up and slay whatever natural Organ is conversant about 
it, or stands before the beams and raies of its most pure and invisible 
glory.’—Id. p. 45. 


Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil : 


“In this tree of knowledge of good and evil man had the sight of 
himself in the exercise of his natural life and operations appertaining 
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unto him as he became a living soul; in the well or evil use whereof 
he might arrive unto the experience of the supream good held forth 
to him as the end of his creation, the endless life that was to follow ; 
or else he might come by the forfeiture of the present good he enjoyed, 
to know the evil of a much worse condition then [than ] at first he had : 
for the avoiding of which, and to continue in a posture meet to receive 
the other, God required him in the state of innocency to abide ina 
waiting frame of spirit, as a sojourner and stranger in the midst of his 
present enjoyments in the earthly Paradise, that so through his patient 
forbearance from taking up his Rest, or terminating his delight in seen 
things, he might preserve in himself an unengaged, unprejudiced 
spirit to what was yet behind of the counsel of God to be communicated 
to him, as to a more excellent attainment and inheritance to be 
exhibited to him in the light of the approaching day of the Lord, the 
beamings forth whereof, as considered in type, were already present.’ 
—Id. p. 55. 


Is this absolutely unintelligible? Are there no traces here of 
eloquence or even of common-sense ? 

Similar sentiments have been beautifully expressed by Milton, 
(though scarcely more beautifully than above by Vane), in his 
nineteenth sonnet. 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 
Doth God exact day-labor, light deny’d, 
I fondly ask? but patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Of the fall of man: 


‘The occasion of this was twofold: First the present enjoyment 
of good from God under the ministry of the first covenant, the fruit of 
which, to the eye of flesh and blood even at its best, was so glorious, 
and appeared so beautiful and desireable, that man was easily perswaded 
that it was the best and highest attainment hee needed to look after ; 
and thereby, through Sathan’s subtilty, rendered secure and negligent 
as to the use of means given by God to carry him on, pass him through 
and conduct him out of this his corruptible state, as from glory to 
glory, into the power of an endless life (without the intervening of 
sin) to the full and perfect securing of mans nature from all prevailing 
power of sins assaults for ever ; which was not done by creation. 

VOL. xvit.— Westminster Review. | 
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‘The second occasion of mans fall, was the freedom of his will, 
wherein the judging and desiring faculties of his mind were entirely 
committed by God to his own free motion and operation, upon the 
terms of the covenant he was brought into with God ; which was, to 
be dealt with according unto his works, to be rewarded with life or with 
death, as he should rightly order or abuse this liberty of action with 
which God had invested him by way of tryal and probation. That 
man had such a power of free-will as this, 

‘ First, the nature and tenor of the Covenant he was taken into, 
doth demonstrate ; which is conditional in reference to the works of 
man; And God throughout deals with man under that Covenant 
according to his works, strongly thereby asserting them to be mans 
own; s0 as the very reward which comes thereby, is accounted to him 
of debt, even the thing which his own action (as left alone unto 
himself therein) hath brought upon him, and entitled him unto. 

* Secondly, without such a power of free-will, mans first estate 
could not have been mutable, at least could never have changed into 
corruption ; for if it had been necessary to him to have stood, he could 
not have fallen ; and if it had been necessary to him to fall, God had 
thereby made himself the Author of sin, which could not be.— 
Id. p. 58. 


Hume was himselfa subtle reasoner; but he can show no 
reasoning more subtle than this. 

Some might perhaps say, that in the following passage Vane 
vaticinated of the ‘ great unpaid.’ 


* We have already considered Magistracy as in its corrupted, dege- 
nerated use, it is in a manner the Throne and seat of the beast, serving 
to promote and advance the great designe and interest of the Devill in 
the world ; whereby it doth become part of his Kingdome and hath its 
place and use in the Government that Antichrist keepes up, to the op- 
pressing and keeping under the deare Saints and Holy ones of the true 
and living God.’—lId. p. 383. 


He then proceeds to show wherein he conceives magistracy 
‘as to the purity of its constitution and righteousness of its 
exercise,’ to consist. 


‘ Magistracy then is the Rule which God hath ordained to be 
exercised over the outward man, by man himself qualified thereunto, 
to act in righteousnesse and in the fear of the Lord, in discharge of this 
his high and great trust ; and so is an office meerly respecting Rule 
and Government over men in their outward concernes, which is capable 
to be rightly used or not, according as the persons entrusted there- 
with, are qualified and do exercise the same, the office of it self being 
good, and the end for which it is set up, being according to Gods 
Ordinance and institution, for the ministring of punishment to them 
that do ill, and encouragement and protection to them that do well. 

‘ And men may lawfully arrive and attaine unto this office and dig- 
nity, either in an ordinary way, through the endeavours and free choice 
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of men ; vr extraordinarily, by the immediate call of God himself to the 
exercise thereof, making those that are to obey, “ willingly subject in 
that day of his power.” 

‘ For the office it self, it is (as we have shewed) in Gods institution, 
a Rule that is set up over the outward man, in righteousnesse and in the 
fear of the Lord, obliging the persons intrusted with this power, to 
put forth righteousnesse in all their actings that appertaine to their 
publick charge.’—Id. p. 390. 


In the following again he affords a glimpse of his great 
hobby :— 

‘ And as in this, the principles of natural justice and right, in their 
highest improvement, are to be their Rule; so the fear of the Lord 
should oblige them in an humble dependency upon him, and trembling 
posture of mind before him, to be watchful, in not suffering any thing 
to be done by them, that may carry in it, hinderance or opposition to 
the breaking in of higher discoveries upon them, as to the very 
exercise of the Magistratical office, in the purity and perfection, 
wherein it is promised to be brought forth in the last dayes by Christ 
himselfe ; unto which they should alwayes have willing and ready 
minds, to make way and to submit.’—Jd. p. 390. 

‘ —so that considered, such as God requires it to be, it is mans 
Ruling over men in righteousnesse, and in the true feare of the Lord. 

‘ And this Christ, in his own person as the Sonne of man, is perfectly 
qualified to do, whose right also it is, having all power in heaven and 
in earth put into his hands. And his Saints when fitted by him, to sit 
upon the Throne of the same glory with him, shall likewise be found 
prepared to bring forth even Mayistracy itself in its right exercise, 
exactly answering the end for which it was set up by God; and so 
shall be acknowledged by all the Nations of the world, during the 
thousand years Reigne of Christ on earth.’ —Jd. p. 392. 


Respecting the question as to whether the saints of God are 
to content themselves with having this in their eye only, and 
with the contemplation of it by faith, he says, 


‘ Though the Saints should sit down in faith and patience, waiting 
to see this promise accomplished by the immediate power and hand of 
Christ, without entertaining any solicitude in reference to other meanes, 
they should not be disappointed nor fall short of their expectations at 
the last. 

‘But secondly, there is a duty of the day, a generation-work, 
respecting the time and circumstances of action, in which the lot of 
our life is cast, which calls upon us to use all lawful and righteous 
meanes that are afforded by the good hand of God, through the inward 
light and knowledge he vouchsafes, and outward providences and 
helps which he casts in, whereby to make way for, and to be hasting 
unto the coming of that day of God, wherein the old heavens and 
earth shall be rolled away as garments, yea, with the works that are 
therein, be burnt up, and the new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousnesse shall be brought forth in their roome. 

12 
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‘ Our part is the same therefore in this, as in the practice of other 
righteous duties appertaining to us, the perfection whereof we cannot 
expect until the redemption of the body ; and yet we are to be using 
all lawful meanes and endeavours, to come as near the Primitive 
patterne and Rule as we can, in our whole practice throughout. 

* So that when once we have well considered what Rule Christ him- 
self if he were on earth, would exercise over men, in protecting those 
that do well, and being a terrour to evil works, as also in distributing 
righteousnesse equally and impartially unto all, upon the grounds of 
right and just (which every one, in the measure of light they have 
attained, are acquainted with, and do acknowledge for the Rule which 
they are willing to be concluded under, as to all their outward con- 
cernes) we ought in the way of Christ, and in the use of all lawful 
meanes, to be as near this in our practice as possible we may, in the 
Rule over men, which we shall be either as principals or accessories in 
setting up, holding ourselves obliged in heartinesse and freedome of 
mind, to maintain.’—Id. p. 393. 


He then refers to the case of his own country, and thus 
concludes. 


‘ For if once the Lord be pleased so farre to enlighten the minds of men 
in these Nations, Governours and people, as to shew them the good of 
Magistracy as it is in its Primitive institution, and is held forth in 
promise, for to be restored in the last dayes; It will then be their 
desire and delight to enquire and consider in a way of free debate and 
common consent, on behalfe of the good people of these Nations 
(who in all these great trials have stood faithful, and unshaken, as to 
the knowne cause they have beene engaged in) how the Rule over them 
may be brought nearest to its first institution and original patterne, in 
the exercise and practice thereof amongst them (founded, as we have 
seene, upon the principles of natural right and just, and so exclusive to 
all private interest and personal concerne of any singulars that shall 
be found to stand in competition with, or preference to the good of 
the whole) and how that which is the Ordinance and Institution of 
God, may become also the ordinance and statute of man, established 
in a free and natural way of common consent to the reuniting of all 
good men as one man, in a happy union of their spirits, prayers and 
counsels, to resist all common danger and opposition, which by Devils 
or Men may be raised against them.'—Id. p. 395. 


Of a truth the Fifth-Monarchy man appears to have had his 
approximations to the utilitarian republican. 

e began to read with considerable interest, the Chapter on 
‘The thousand years reign of Christ,’ being prepared to regard 
this as Sir Henry’s strong subject. But we are compelled to 
admit, that we found it, to use Hume’s words, ‘ ms wet 


unintelligible.’ At the same time we think the opinion of 
Clarendon, expressed respecting another work of Vane’s, applies 
to it, viz.—‘ that the subject-matter of it is of so delicate a 
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nature, that it requires another kind of preparation of mind, 
and it may be another kind of diet, than men are ordinarily 
supplied with.’ 

The extracts given will, we think, be found sufficient for 
the purpose for which they are intended. A more complete 
— of this and other religious works of Sir Henry Vane, 
would be foreign to the general purpose of this work, and 
— be in itself, we conceive, an undertaking of no great 
utility. 

Having already given the opinion of one eminent man on 
Vane’s merits as a writer, we shall add those of two others 
(Bishop Burnet and Lord Clarendon), which appear more just, 
or at least expressed with more modesty than the former. 
Burnet’s words are, 

‘ For tho’ he set up a form of religion in a way of his own, yet 
it consisted rather in a withdrawing from all other forms, than 
in any new or particular opinions or forms; from which he and 
his party were called Seekers, and seemed to wait for some 
new and clearer manifestations. In these meetings he preached 
and prayed often himself, but with so peculiar a darkness, that, 
though I have sometimes taken pains to see if I could find out 
his meaning in his works, yet I could never reach it, And since 
many others have said the same, it may be reasonable to believe 
he hid somewhat that was a necessary key to the rest. His 
friends told me, he leaned to Origen’s notion of an universal 
salvation of all, both of devils and the damned, and to the 
doctrine of pre-existence.’— Hist. of his own Time, fol. 1724. 
vol. 1. p. 164. 

The following is Lord Clarendon’s opinion, previously alluded 
to, on his book ‘ Of the Love of God, and the Union with God.’ 

‘ Which when I had read, and found nothing of his usual 
clearness and ratiocination in his discourse, in which he used 
much to excel the best of the company he kept, and that the 
style thereof was very much like that of Sancta Sophia; and that 
in a crowd of very easy words, the sense was too hard to find 
out: I was of opinion that the subject-matter of it was of so 
delicate a nature, that it required another kind of preparation of 
mind, and it may be another kind of diet, than men are ordinarily, 
supplyed with.—Animadversions on Mr. Cressy’s Answer to 
= ling fleet. p. 59.—From the Bibliograph. Britannic. Art. 

ane. 

In regard to mere style, there is but small similitude between 
Vane and Bunyan, as might be expected from the very different 
education their minds had received. In Bunyan, together with 
the vigour and freshness of a powerful, there is much of the 
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coarseness of an unpolished genius. In Vane, on the other 
hand, is found, joined to great intellectual power and acuteness, 
almost all the knowledge and philosophy of his age. In one 
respect these writers may be said to possess a resemblance. 
Whoever wishes to see the English language in all its vigour 
and freshness, will not consider the time lost which he may have 
devoted to the pictured and glowing page of Bunyan, and the 
subtle and powerful, though sometimes impalpable and unin- 
viting, disquisitions of Vane. 





Arr. VIII.—The Life of Frederic the Second, King of Prussia. By 

Lord Dover.—London. Longman and Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 1832. 
Lore Chesterfield in a letter to his son, thus speaks of a 

battle that had lately taken place between the Russians 
and Prussians. ‘The late action’ he remarks, ‘has only 
thinned the human species, without giving either party a victory, 
which is plain by each party’s claiming it. Upon my word, our 
species will pay very dear for the quarrels and ambition of a 
few, and those by no means the most valuable part of it. If the 
many were wiser than they are, the few must be quieter, and 
would perhaps be juster and better than they are.’ This is a 
truth which every day’s experience will make plainer; but we 
do not see how the matter would have been mended, had the 
action, instead of being a drawn one, given to either party a 
triumph. The species would have suffered probably as much 
or more from a victory, and the victor and the victim have 
been not a whit the wiser or the better. The royal game of war 
would have been still played ovt at the expense of human 
happiness and human life. The history of Frederic the Great 
is the history of a famous player at this game: he was a man 
so disciplined and endowed, that for half a century he was 
able to maintain himself almost alone and without aid against 
all comers, and ultimately succeeded in winning every prize 
he had contended for. Other lovers of this game generally 
play it by deputy, scarcely directing the moves at a distance, 
and only glorifying themselves in the fact that they are causing 
men to be pushed about, castles to be taken, and knights to be 
slain in every corner of the theatre of war; but Frederic was 
not a gambler after this fashion. He loved the sport and 
excelled in it; when he could not partake of it, he preferred 
that it should cease. It is chiefly for this that he is called 
great; like Alexander, and Charlemagne, he presided at the 
slaughter he commanded. He did not merely embroil the 
human race, he assisted in person to increase its confusion, and 
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did not fall a sacrifice to his temerity. He survived the hundreds 
of thousands he and his brother sportsmen caused to die: he 
was never caught in his own toils: he bagged more game than 
any of his rivals, and though it was the main end and hope of 
many of them to circumvent and ruin him, he escaped their 
every device, and turned their machinations upon themselves. 
This it is to be great. 

The object of Frederic’s life, as it had been that of his two 
immediate predecessors, was to consolidate his empire: it had 
been a duchy, it then became desirable that it should be a 
kingdom, and then a powerful kingdom: these are motives 
which in the eyes of all the world have justified, nay even 
sanctified, the wars of the Great Frederic. But what did 
human kind gain? What has Europe benefited by half a 
century of almost perpetual bloodshed and devastation? Nothing: 
but it was the taste of the times—the great Louis had been 
amusing himself in a similar manner for the previous half century, 
and now it was the turn of a yet greater. Padate was scarcely 


dead, when all Europe was again set together by the ears, as 
if it were their destiny; as if they sprung out of the earth 
armed to the teeth, and with no ‘ organ’ in their heads but that 
of ‘ combativeness,’ Wearenot at all sure, that the many have 


grown ‘ wiser,’ and the few ‘ quieter :’ it is by no means certain, 
that the royal players are tired of the game, or their tools of 
being played with: the sheep of the fold do not carry their 
mutton to the shambles with more indifference, than the nations 
of the earth send forth their best and bravest to suffer and die 
at the bidding of a few wilful kings. 

But Frederic could play at other games than the royal one 
of nine-pins. To be an extraordinary King is a fortunate acci- 
dent ; but for a King to be an extraordinary man, is an event of 
very rare occurrence, and only brought about by very peculiar 
causes. If ever a man who did little for posterity and less for 
his own age (though much for his own kingdom) deserved the 
title of Great, it was assuredly the subject of Lord Dover's 
Memoirs. His passion for war, or rather the passions which 
constantly led him into war, are a deduction from the true claims 
to greatness of any other kind, than that in which Jonathan Wild 
was great ; but in this particular department of greatness, it is 
a subject of praise that he conducted himself as a consummate 
general, that he extricated himself from difficulties that must have 
crushed almost any other man ; that he extorted the admiration 
of his very enemies, and ultimately gained his point by the exer- 
tion of perpetual self-government, never-failing vigilance, inex- 
haustible ingenuity, courage, fortitude, and patience, endurance 
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of ppei and contempt of luxury, It is on his generalship, 
on his success in war, on the sensation his battles made in his 
time, that the traditional greatness of Frederic chiefly rests ; 
in this the poor multitude have, with their usual suicidal stolidity, 
glorified him for the qualities most noxious to themselves, while 
the truly great merits of Frederic as a magistrate, as a legis- 
lator, as a lover of justice, as the destroyer of privileges, as an 
indefatigable administrator and enlightened financier, in short, 
with the exception of his being a warrior, as the benevolent 
friend of his people, are permitted to sink into oblivion. 

The work of Lord Dover is well timed. While Frederic lived, 
he filled the eye of the whole of Europe, and for some time after 
his death he was made the hero of aimost every anecdote of the 
day ; the world was surfeited with his name: then came the French 
Revolution; and such men as Beattie wrote Essays on Truth, with 
frontispieces describing the thrusting of Hume and Voltaire into 
the flames of Hell: we are not sure that Frederic has not a niche 
in the picture: but it was the cry to associate his name with 
the philosophers, the infidels, and other detestable persons, who 
were supposed to be conspiring to pull down the throne and the 
altar: and in England their efforts were eminently successful : 
in the years succeeding the French Revolution, the name of 
Frederic was pretty nearly as odious as that of Voltaire, and 
the Quarterly we oy in speaking of either, would not hesitate 
to class them both with Marat, Hebert, or Anacharsis Cloots. 
Peace however, as it is its wont to do, is dispersing the thick 
cloud of ignorance and delusion ; men are inquiring freely again, 
and begin to turn round upon the teachers of error, and the 
professional propagators of interested falsehood. There is a 

ause, and reason resumes her seat. At such a time, light bursts 
in from all quarters ; day by day we become wiser; the scales 
drop from our eyes, and the intelligent and the inquiring at the 
present moment might celebrate an almost perpetual triumph 
over error. The settling of high reputations on their true bases, 
is a proper employment at such an epoch. It was not to be 
expected, that Lord Dover would produce a work on so impor- 
tant a subject altogether in the rising philosophical spirit: he 
does not partake of it; neither if he did, is his mind of that 
character to excel in its exposition. But he is a fair and indus- 
trious compiler, and is sufficiently conversant with literature and 
society, to be able to select with taste, and collect without 
tediousness. Here in short are, in a moderate compass, the 
means of forming an enlightened opinion of Frederic, or at 
least the opportunity is presented of acquiring such a general 
notion of his education, life, and character, as will be highly 
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useful by way of text, to a deeper inquirer, or altogether satis- 
factory to one who wishes to obtain the information only as 
part of a general historical store. 

The great peculiarity of Frederic’s character is, that he 
followed the business of a King as other men follow a profes- 
sion whereby they live. He gave up all his time to his duties, 
he studied them carefully, discharged them conscientiously, 
was warped neither by fear nor favour, despised pleasure, and 
kept all favourites at a distance out of the wholesome appre- 
hension of being governed. His will was law it is true, but 
only because his will was under the despotic command of his 
duty : had he been as incapable of self government as Louis 
XIV. for instance, he would, like that monarch, have been ruled 
by every body about him, his mistress, his minister, or his 
valet; and instead of being the virtuous despot he was, 
would have become a vicious slave, decked out with all the 
trappings of royalty and the external ensigns of command. 
This assiduous attention to the duties of his position must 
be mainly attributed to the severe discipline of his youth, which 
his excellent good sense enabled him to turn to the best 
account. No King born to a throne ever passed through such 
a youth of hardship and privation: a sprig of royalty even in 
exile and misfortune can command a train; flatterers think it 
worth their while to trade upon the chance of a restoration ; 
and pleasure seems imperative in the absence of occupation: but 
Frederic in his father’s palace led a harder life than a London 
apprentice in the bonds ofa cruel master. If he made a friend, his 
friend was sacrificed ; if he complained he was punished ; if he tried 
to evade, he was imprisoned ; in one instance, as was well known, 
he was tried for his life, and if it had not been for the interference 
of the Emperor it is more than probable, that instead of his name 
being handed down as Frederic the Great, he would have been 
known in history as the young prince who fell a victim to the 
eapricious cruelty of a tyrannical parent. What the old monster 
could not effect by physical, he tried to bring about by moral 
means,—by forcing young Frederic to stand over the execution 
of his friend Katt, who was put to death for assisting him to 
escape from his cruel thraldom. The prince was carried away 
ill from the scene, was seized with a fever, and narrowly escaped 
an eternal liberation from domestic misery. The good fruit pro- 
duced by this severe discipline was an accident ; it might have 
subdued the generous feelings, extinguished hope, cultivated 
fear, and encouraged the baser passions, in short engrafted the 
vices of a slave on one born to the power of a despot: its effect 
was altogether opposite; it taught him the mastery of his 
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passions and appetites ; he was subdued, but it was to himself 
and to his own purposes, the purposes of his wisdom and bene- 
volence. In any man this is virtuous, but not altogether rare ; 
but in a King the rarity is so great, that the event seems 
miraculous. A good President of the United States, is an 
object of every day occurrence ; but a good King is really some- 
thing to write a book about. 

Frederic William, the father of the great Frederic, was 
also a great man in his way, and if he had not preceded in the 
‘occupation of the throne of Prussia, it is very probable the epithet 
great would never have been attached to the name of the son. 
He was, as has been stated, a cruel and capricious tyrant in his 
family, an unnatural father, and a brutal husband; but his 
people were his treasure, and he husbanded them. Prussia was 
scarcely admitted in the rank of kingdoms : his father had been 
the first who had assumed the royal title, and by his profusion, 
parade, and littleness of mind, had attracted the contempt 
rather than the respect of Europe. His son Frederic William 
resolved that Prussia should be powerful and formidable. He 
had discernment enough to see that the wealth and prosperity 
of his people was the true source of power, and a well disciplined 
standing army the only argument likely to be understood by 
his neighbours, Thus, his people and his army became his 
passions ; for them everything was sacrificed that Kings usually 

rize; his father’s household was dismissed; in one day a 

undred chamberlains bit the dust; the royal establishment 
was reduced to that of a private citizen, and the royal family had 
far from enough to eat. Saving was the source of wealth ; the 
people were only to be taxed for the army ; the pensions of the royal 
academy were taken from savans and conferred upon midwives, 
Had there been many sovereigns in Europe with equal power and 
the same opinions, the race of the North would not have run 
small ; those arts which the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Coke have 
employed to substitute a fine animal for a feeble one, the King 
of Prussia employed for elevating the standard of his army. 

Like every other resolution adopted by Frederic William, its 
execution became a passion; and though accumulation was 
another mania, it gave way before the fury for tall men. Giants 
were sought for in all ap ayy countries, and no tall man was 
safe; every man of six feet six, though dwelling in the extremity 
of Europe, trembled in his shoes ; fathers were torn from their 
families ; priests from the very altar. The Abbé Bastiani was 
carried off while celebrating mass in a village in the North of 
aan ant was not the only one. For the great Joseph, a monk, 
the King gave 5000 florins for enlisting, and paid 1500 rix-dollars 
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to the monastery he belonged to. Andrea Capra cost 3500 rix- 
dollars, Andrea receiving 1500 as bounty money, and 2000 
being paid to those who discovered and kidnapped him. But 
the most expensive recruit was James Kirkland, an Irishman, 
who cost the treasury the enormous sum of 1,267/. 7s. The 
items are so curious that we are tempted to make room for them. 


For the man himself, on condition of h.s giving up his a: és 
person _ eee eee is « 1000 O 
For the sending of two spies oe oe -- 18 18 
The journey from Ireland to Chester ove «- 80 0 
From Chester to London eee eee ° 25 12 
The man who accompanied him on the journey 10 10 
To himself on his arrival eee oon ove 1 18 
Three years of wages promised to him eee -» 60 0 
To some of his acquaintance in London, who helped to 
persuade him eee eee eee oo ©=Cs 
A fortnight’s allowance eee eee ove 1 
For a uniform, shoes, &c. eos coe oe 19 
Journey from London to Berlin see eee oe «= 2) 
Post-horses from Gravesend to London, and back ove 6 
To other persons employed in the business eee eee 8 
To two soldiers of the guard who assisted eee . 15 
To some persons for secrecy ose ove 12 
Expenses at the Inn at Gravesend 
To a justice of peace ose oe vee eve oe 
Toa man who accompanied and watched him constantly 
For a boat . ee 


For letters to Ireland and back es _ : eid or 


£1,267 7 


During the life time of Frederic William’s father, it used to 
be disputed whether, without subsidies, that monarch could 
maintain an army of 15 or 20,000 men. His son solved the 
problem by his rigorous economy, by consulting the commercial 
and financial prosperity of the people as far as was compatible 
with his object, and by attending in person to all their griev- 
ances ; so that from the first year of his reign he kept up 50,000 
men, and at his death left an army of 75,000 men, consisting of 
the finest troops of Europe. At that time the population 
amounted to about two millions and a quarter. rederic 
William’s sole luxury was the manceuvring of his tall regiment ; 
it was exercised from morning till night. It may therefore be 
supposed, that one of the first tasks he would wish to impose 
upon his son was that of the drill. But alas! Frederic, than 
whom in after life no man ever loved drilling more, had no taste 
for military arts in his youth; he preferred his flute and hig 
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books : and though his father got together a regiment of boys, 
their princely colonel took no pleasure in command, and 
neglected to discipline his youthful comrades. This was, 
probably, the foundation of the unnatural abhorrence the 
Corporal of Potsdam conceived for his son; the offence was 
visited with the utmost severity, with blows and abuse, and 
sometimes with confinement on bread and water. Frederic 
was fond of fine clothes and elegant literature, and his father 
said in despair, ‘ He is nothing but a coxcomb and a French 
wit, who will ruin the whole concern.’ When the King entered 
the apartment of his son unexpectedly, he used to throw his 
uniform coat over his suit of brocade and hide his flute-master 
in the chimney. Frederic William was given to perpetual 
indulgence in spirituous liquors ; his debauches breught on the 
gut. and it might have been supposed that suffermg would 

ave distracted his attention, and, at any rate, haveimpeded his 
personal vigilance. His family were soon reduced to despair 
when they saw him in his paroxysms of gout, glowing with in- 
temperance and rage, mounted in a four-wheeled chair, in which 
he insisted upon being taken wherever he considered a little 
investigation would be useful. His daughter, the Margravine of 
Bareith, who has left us her amusing memoirs, he used to call 
the English Blackguard, and his son Frederic, the rascal Fritz ; 
at dinner he would pelt them with plates, and after it make 
them pass in review before his chair, that they might be within 
reach of his crutch: on one occasion, he struck the princess 
royal a biow that must have felled her to the ground, had it hit 
her, but as she avoided the stroke he caused himself to be rolled 
after her in his chair, but those who pushed him gave the poor 
girl time to escape from the apartment. This strange man had 
one kind of taste for the fine arts; he loved daubing, for it 
cannot be called painting, though his courtiers, of course, in 
his presence compared him to Raphael. A story is told of him, 
which for sharpness as well as meanness, is worthy of a King of 
Persia. ‘ Well,’ said he, one day, to an attendant who was 
extolling the beauties of one of his pictures, ‘ how much do 

ou think that picture would bring at a sale?’ ‘ Sire, it would 

e cheap at a hundred ducats.’ ‘ You shall have it for fifty, ’ 
said the King, ‘ because you are a good judge, and I am there- 
fore anxious to do you a favour.’ The courtier in future, no 
doubt, resolved to be more discreet in the terms of his criticism. 
On some of his pictures he inscribed ‘ Fredericus Wilhelmus 
in tormentis pinxit.’ He seems to have been determined to 
have companions in his tortures: his treatment of young Frede- 
ric, which induced the latter to endeavour to make his escape, 
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was absolutely horrible; he used to spit into his plate, in 
addition to giving him food which alone sometimes made him 
and his sister vomit at table; he would seize him as he entered 
his room and cane him till for very lassitude he was obliged to 
cease ; simply because his son learned music of a teacher of the 
harpsichord, a citizen of Potsdam, he had the man’s daughter 
seized and publicly whipped by the executioner in various parts 
of the town. One of these acts of atrocious violence was 
thus told by Frederic himself to his sister. ‘ As I entered,’ 
says he, ‘ the King’s room this morning, he first seized me by 
the hair,and then threw me on the ground, along which, after 
having exercised the vigour of his arm on my unhappy person, 
he dragged me in spite of all my resistance, to a neighbouring 
window ; his intention apparently was to perform the office of 
the mutes of the seraglio, for seizing the cord belonging to the 
curtain, he placed it round my neck. I had, fortunately for 
myself, the time to place myself upon my legs, and I seized 
hold of both his hands and began to cry out. A servant came 
immediately to my assistance and delivered me from his hands.’ 
He then adds, ‘I am daily exposed to similar dangers, and 
my miseries are so excessive and so desperate, that it is only 
violent remedies which can put an end to them.’ The remedy 
adopted was an endeavour to escape—desertion it was called by 
the King, and dishonour; the attempts were more than once 
repeated, and invariably failed, and not even a deserter from his 
tall regiment could be more vilely or cruelly treated than was 
this the future hero of Europe. It was long before he was 
permitted any repose from persecution; some time, however, 
before the death of the King, he was permitted to fix on a 
retreat at oasis to follow his own pursuits, and chuse his 
own companions. It was here that he began his system of 
early rising and intense study; he surrounded himself with 
congenial companions, establishing a sort of little social 
onehene around his own board ; not forgetting, however, the 
discipline of his regiment. The old madman would sometimes. © 
endeavour to surprize him by an early visit, and on one particular 
occasion, whether Frederic had received information, or it was 
his habit, he found him putting his troops through their exercise 
by break of day. A circumstance of the kind was enough to 
assure the old disciplinarian before he died, that all was not 
lost. 

In what temper of mind Frederic availed himself of the 
advantage of tranquillity and repose, may be judged of by the 
following brief extracts from his letter written about this time : 
many such are to be found in his correspondence from Rheins- 
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berg, where, free from the insane persecution of his father, he 
indulged his taste for philosophy and intellectual amusement. 
It was here that many of his works in prose and verse were 
composed, and his correspondence with Voltaire, D’Argens, 
Rollin, and others commenced. 


“I set off on the 25th to return to my dear garden at Rupin. I 
burn with impatience to see again my vineyards, my cherries, and m 
melons ; and there, tranquil and free from all useless cares, I shall live 
really for myself. 1 become every day more avaricious of my time, of 
which I render an account to myself, and never lose any of it without 
much regret. My mind is now wholly turned towards philosophy : 
that study renders me wonderful services, which are repaid by me with 
affection. I find myself happy, because I am much more tranquil 
than formerly: my soul is much less agitated with violent and tumul- 
tuous emotions. I suppress the first impulses of my passions, and do 
not proceed to act upon them, till after having well considered the 
question before me.”—‘‘ I am returned from Cleves, and am now a 
peaceable inhabitant of Remusberg, applying myself to study, and 
reading almost from morning till night. With regard to the news of 
the world, you will learn them better through the gazetteers than 
through me. They contain the history of the madness and folly of the 
great, the wars of some, the quarrels of others, and the childish amuse- 
ments of all. These news are as little worthy the attention of a man of 
sense, as the quarrels of rats and mice would be.” 

‘ Upon another occasion he dwells with much complacency upon his 
continual and uninterrupted studies; and, as the fruit of them, dis- 
patches to his correspondent an ode addressed to the Deity. “ During 
the four months that I have been here, I have never ceased studying. 
I consider it a duty to employ my time well, and to derive as much 
benefit from it as I am able. As I wish to communicate to you some 
of my amusements, I venture to send you an ode, of which the subject 
has been no small assistance to me in composing it. Once more, my 
dear Diaphanes, excuse my follies, and regard this ode with some 
indulgence: it is not to extort your approbation, but to give you an 
account of my amusements, that I send it to you.”—p. 204, 


Somebody at this time accused the prince of irreligion. 
‘You know,’ said he to his correspondent Subm, ‘ that the 
charge of irreligion is the last refuge of calumniators, and that 
once asserted, nothing more need be said. The king took fire, 
but I remained tranquil and silent; my regiment did wonders ; 
and the manual exercise, a little flour sprinkled upon the heads 
of the soldiers, men above six feet high, and a good many 
recruits, have proved arguments stronger than those of my 
calumniators.’ 

Frederic William at length died, leaving minute instructions 
as to what should be done with himself after death, even as to 
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the way the horses heads should be turned when the hearse 
arrived totake his body. One of his orders was a generous one: 
viz. that on the day of his funeral a festival should be given in 
his garden to the officers of his regiment, and that the best cask 
of hock in his cellar should be opened ; expressly directing, that 
‘at this repast, good wine alone should be drunk.’ 

The accession of Frederic to the throne occasioned an entire 
change in his apparentcharacter and pursuits. The literary recluse 
was instantly converted into the man of business, the statesman, 
and the general. Literature, which had been his occupation, 
became the resource of his leisure hours : he laid down a division 
of his time, to which he adhered during his long life with 
exemplary punctuality and exactness; and turned his day to 
such an account, that he did really, and not nominally, transact 
the whole business of the state. His ministers were converted 
into clerks, and clerks too who were compelled to attend to 
their work. With all this, he contrived to spend as much 
actual labour on his favourite pursuits of poetry, history, and 
philosophy, as many men who consider themselves devoted to 
them. He had a mania for writing French verses: the occu- 
pation was more than relaxation to him ; it was, he said, actual 
repose. Whatever may be thought of his verse, it is impossible 
for any one who has paid any attention to his different historical 
works, to deny that they are productions of great value and 
authority. The style is peculiarly pointed and luminous, and 
the remarks with which they abound, are full of the wit, and the 
good sense, and the knowledge of mankind, which characterize 
Frederic’s habitual trains of reflection. 

It would have been impossible for Frederic to have got 
through such a variety of affairs as continually solicited his 
attention, and which were invariably and methodically dis- 
patched as they occurred, without the habit of early rising. He 
was, however, naturally a lover of sleep ; and he found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to accomplish his object. The method by which 
he ultimately succeeded, may be useful to those who cannot, 
however, enforce it on the same penalty. He ordered himself 
to be called at four in the morning ; but, at that hour, he was 
unwilling to rise, and begged for a little more time, which, it 
may be readily supposed, was not harshly refused 3; and thus, 
instead of rising at four, he found himself in bed at six: in vain 
he scolded and commanded—no one could be found who would 
obey Frederic awake, and resist Frederic half-asleep. At 
last, determining to vanquish himself and his nature, he com- 
manded the person whose business it was to awake him, under 
pain of being made a common soldier for life, every morning to 
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dash upon his face a towel steeped in cold water. By this mea- 
sure he conquered his somnolency, and continued to rise at four 
o’clock till an advanced period of his life. This is a type of his 
whole life ; where he suspected a weakness, he instantly flew in 
the face of it, and instead of being merely content to overcome 
it, he rushed to the very opposite extremity ; an admirable 
system, it may be observed, by which a man may convert the 
very defects of his nature and education into virtue. Few of 
Frederic’s qualities were more remarkable than his coolness in the 
field ; and yet, in the first engagement in which he commanded, 
he fled from a victory, carried away, it has been said, by a body 
of his own routed cavalry. He only stopped at some distance, 
where he took refuge in a mill. This was at the battle of Mol- 
witz, where it was said—‘il s’était couvert de gloire et de 
farine.’ Whether this was a momentary fit of panic or not, it 
is most certain, that had it been so, Frederic would have 
forced himself to subdue the unworthy feeling, and, in his next 
engagement, have punished his shrinking frame by a more than 
necessary exposure. In only one point, did he yield even a 
transitory triumph to the baser and corporeal passions : he was 
an epicure, and somewhat of a glutton; he had an enthusiasm 
for pork-pie and many other good things; he constantly main- 
tained in his kitchen twelve cooks of twelve different countries, 
each of whom was expected to excel in his national dishes. 
When his guests grew tired of philosophy, he used to give them, 
according to his own phrase, a chapter of Duval, his French 
cook, whose works, it may be added, he never ceased to love 
as long as he lived. It has been alleged as a defect in Frede- 
ric’s » Hendned that he was destitute of feeling, and instances 
of his apparent ingratitude are on record. The persons who had 

reatly befriended him while suffering under the persecutions of 
fis father, and exposed themselves in his behalf to the most 
serious hazards, were never sought for after his succession. In 
some instances their claims were rejected, and they were, on the 
whole, discountenanced. Whereas to the men who had aided 
and pointed the tyranny of the late king against him, he con- 
tinued to behave with undeviating favour. The fact is, that this 
extraordinary man appears to have laid it down as a rule, (and 
rules were with him inviolable,) that all rewards should be dis- 
tributed solely with the view of forwarding, in some view, the 
advantage of the state. It might be difficult to bring the 
services of his former friends into this category : they had, on 
the contrary, contravened the authority he was now bound to 
uphold, and the patronage of such benevolent treason might 
seem to him as likely to act directly to the encouragement of 
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disobedience to the royal will. This may be termed cold, un- 
feeling, and ungenerous ; but it may be doubted whether warmth 
of feeling is a safe guide to the magistrate. Frederic cer- 
tainly considered justice a much surer rule than generosity. It 
is not, however, by any means necessary to defend this trait, 
but it may be curious to reconcile it with the real character of 
Frederic, who was, as might easily be shown, a man of a tender 
and affectionate disposition. 

His predominant passion certainly was the aggrandizement 
of Prussia, and the consolidation of its resources: with this 
view, war was only subsidiary ; and even glory was altogether 
secondary to the satisfaction he experienced in accomplishing 
an object which reason and duty had set before him. His heart 
was in ruling: ‘ Believe me,’ said he to the Bishop of Varmia, 
‘if I knew every thing, if I could read every thing myself, all 
my subjects should be happy. But alas! I am but a man!’ 
His aim was to be as much of a king as it is possible fora 
mere man to be. With this object of ambition before him, he 
saw or felt that it was incumbent upon one placed in his situa- 
tion, to cultivate sympathies with bodies of men, rather than with 
any individuals ; to consult the interests of masses instead of his 
own private tastes. In all the anecdotes that are told of him, and 
there is a more charming collection of Fredericiana than remains 
to be told of any other single person, there may always be found 
a public virtue. He neither rewarded nor promoted nor punished 
for the satisfaction of an impulse of his own, but on a calcula- 
tion of the advantages that must flow from such a course of 
proceeding to some body, the prosperity of which he considered 
necessary to the state. An illustration of this view of his 
character, may be found in his decided objection to the punish- 
ment of death generally among his people, and his remorseless 
application of that and all other rigorous inflictions in the army. 
Looking at this difference of principle, as regards the people 
he might be called humane, as regards the army cruel; but 
he was neither: humanity he would have plucked out of 
his bosom, had he found it militating there against the true 
interests of the people: and as to cruelty, his passions were far 
too well regulated, and his reason too paramount, to permit 
him to harbour so untranquil a guest: he was in both cases 
politic. Frederic considered that the existence and inde- 
pendence of his kingdom depended upon the discipline and 
moral condition of his army ; it was moreover his opinion, that 
these were only to be maintained by a vigorous and never- 
yielding administration of certain military laws, and in this 
manner he caused them to be administered. With his people 
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it was different; in the more complicated and more natural 
relations of civil life, he saw the punishment of death and other 
severe punishments, to be attended with much mischief and little 
benefit, and he discountenanced them. No doubt his heart 
rejoiced that his feelings and his reason in this pronounced 
the same sentence. He remembered the execution of Katt, of 
which he had by violence been made the wretched witness. 

In the administration of the tremendous laws of Prussian 
military discipline, there was no exercise of caprice; nothing 
which indicated love of power. The King had handed power 
over to the law; it took its course, as our judges say ; not when 
he let it, as they do, but as if by its own nature, irresistible, 
inevitable, fatal. Thus in his army, Frederic does not seem to 
have been considered, either as the fountain of mercy, or the 
giver of misery and death, and consequently was as little dreaded 
as the meanest of his officers; and if he was loved, it was the 
general who led them to victory, who succoured their battalion 
when hard pressed, and who saw with his own eyes his 
soldiers earn their claims to promotion or distinction, 

Frederic’s intense love of justice was another of those 
general sympathies, which extract the venom from despotism. 
In proportion as he loved it, so he hated its delay: he was 
determined, as he said, to destroy the ‘hydra of chicanery,’ 
and as if to shew that law reforms are the most difficult of all 
to effect, and that an old lawyer is a person of more inveterate 
prejudices and more bigoted habits than even an old churchman, 
the reduction of the Prussian laws into a code gave Frederic 
more trouble, and caused fiercer disputing, than any of the other 
changes he brought about. But Frederic had a will of iron, 
and an eye that nothing could blind: the law was reformed. 
The inconsistent and barbarous confusion of old Prussian law 
was reduced into a compendium of juster and clearer regulations 
by the Chancellor Coccei: the Code Frederic was of course 
faulty in some respects, and it became the dying delight 
of Arnimians to pick holes in it: but Frederic knew that the 
way to correct its faults was to watch it in action. The Code 
Frederic was accordingly made the law of the land: after 
considerable experience and trial of its provisions, it was’ sub- 
sequently revised and remodelled towards the end of the reign 
of Frederic, by Chancellor de Crammer, and the king had the 
satisfaction of leaving behind hima code brought to as near 
perfection as the justice, intelligence, and experience of the 
courts could devise, and which still remains the law of Prussia. 

An appeal was left from the judges to the king, which was 
productive of much practical inconvenience. The decisions of 
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the judges were not respected, and the king was overwhelmed 
with memorials, which, in his anxiety lest injustice should be 
done, he always caused to be examined, and in some sort 
satisfied. The judges complained, and with reason. The king 
had inconsiderately reserved the right for the protection of his 
people ; for he would not trust the judges—not without reason 
perhaps—and seems to have suspected a constant leaning 
against the poor. His object had probably been to raise the 
character of the judges, deteriorated and corrupted under the 
reign of chicanery, before he gave up his legal right to interpose. 
The story of the miller Arnold is too well known to quote here : 
but Frederic’s pertinacity proved the interest he took in such 
subjects. 

In his church reforms Frederic was equally solicitous that 
the wishes of the people should be attended to in preference 
to the decisions of the consistory. Such answers as the follow- 
ing were sent by him upon three separate occasions :— 


‘ Good character is the principal thing that should be regarded 
in a village pastor. If he pleases the peasants, do not trouble them 
about it.’ 

‘His majesty has no wish to prevent the congregations from 
choosing the pastor they like best, since it is to them he is to preach ; 


provided elways, they select a man of good morals and irreproachable 
conduct.’ 


‘I will not have the peasants annoyed about their clergy and their 
schoolmasters: on the contrary, it is my intention, that you should 
give them those they wish to have, provided there is nothing to be 
said against their conduct.’—p, 434. 


Great improvements were also made in the collection of the 
finances, and the regulation of the taxes, which, always light, 
were not materially increased by Frederic, although the 
revenue was nearly doubled in the course of his reign; and in 
spite of his numerous wars, Frederic left behind him an 
enormous treasure, which was put to no other use than being 
heaped in the cellars of his palace. 

On the whole it may be said of Frederic, that although he 
considered himself. bound to engage in, and carry on many af- 
flicting contests, he, on the whole, greatly increased the pros- 
perity of his country; and that if we did not know a much 
better plan for securing the happiness of a people than to trust 
to the accidental occurrence of a beneficent monarch, we should 
pray for despots cast in the mould of Frederic of Prussia. 
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Art. 1X.—The Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon, Author of ‘ The 
Sketch Book,’ ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ &c.— 
London ; Colburn and Bentley. 2 vols. 8vo. 1832. 


ASHINGTON IRVING, when he came to this country, and 

gave the world, under the name of the Sketch-book, his first 
cis-atlantic production, did judiciously in selecting the pseudo- 
nyme of Geoffrey Crayon for his writings and paintings. 
They are works of art: he is to be classed with Wilkie, 
Leslie, and Turner. He does not teach; he does not narrate ; 
he does not celebrate; he catches situations; he has an eye 
for effects, moral and picturesque; and he employs and works 
them into his pictures, as a painter does his memoranda,—and 
lends them all the advantages to be derived from nice draw- 
ing, accurate perspective, tasteful disposition, and, above all, 
a rich and mellow colouring which spreads a glow over his 
subjects, like the subdued splendour of sunset. There is scarcely 
a page of his works that the artist could not follow stroke by 
stroke, touch by touch, and imitate to the faintest tint. His 
books might be painted, framed, glazed, and hung up. Some 
pictures might possibly be tame, some common-place perhaps, 
but these exceptions would be rare; nearly all would be marked 
by agentle grace, or a playful humour,—some would be even 
bold and picturesque,—many clothed in soft enchantment, like 
the finest efforts of Claude. All the works of the author pub- 
lished previously to the Alhambra, would excel it in variety, none 
in the richness of its subjects. The Sketch-book and its con- 
tinuations Bracebridge Hall and the Traveller’s Tales, enjoy a 
wider field ; and good use is made of the more ample materials. 
In the Alhambra, on the contrary, he has confined himself to a 
particular spot, and is contented with roaming no farther than 
among the courts and up and down the lofty towers of his 
temporary residence. The Alhambra is a Sketch-book, not in 
Spain, but in Granada; and within Granada again, the author, 
like the ‘legendary tailor’? he speaks of, scarcely steps across 
the threshold of a palace or its precincts. 

No subject could be better adapted to the author’s peculiar 
manner of viewing objects, than the ruins of the Alhambra. 
The things of this world appear to Washington Irving only 
as food for art. They are regarded, with a view to pointing 
a moral or adorning a tale, as they are sentimental or 
picturesque. He is the antipodes of him who said, that 
Paradise Lost proved nothing: he would take the whole world 
upon trust, and believe with Berkeley in the non-existence of 
matter, provided a superficies were left on which the resources 
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of art might be employed. The shadowy past is preferred to the 
present, because it is more readily adapted to the purposes of 
the painter; a ruin is more respectable than good repair, because 
it can be connected with romantic associations. A painter 
would much prefer, as a study, the most ragged of beggars to 
the most finished of gentlemen: but then the rogue must not be 
mere meanness and poverty. There must be something about 
him that speaks of better days; he must take his crust of bread 
with a mingled air of dignity and gratefulness ; his robe must 
have the motley composition indicative of thrift as well as 
poverty. Such a subject is poor in the ignorant present, but 
as he stands, he is a whole volume of the past: his wardrobe is 
a history, and every line in his countenance, every sign of decay, 
seems to tell of the days that have been. It is the same with a 
building: the gayest palace in Europe would be barren in the 
eyes of the sentimentalist, compared with the ruined courts and 
historical halls of the Alhambra. They are greatly mistaken 
who imagine that the luxuries of sentimentalism—when they 
can be afforded, as in advanced’ stages of civilization, and 
when they are not of a kind to enervate—may not be reconciled 
with an enlightened view of the doctrine of utility. Works 
of this description are not to be classed with others which 
directly tend to the progress of improvement of mankind: but 
nothing which in any condition of society contributes to increase 
the stock of innocent or elevating enjoyment, can be an object 
of indifference to the true utilitarian. Prout, who gives such 
characteristic sketches of the old continental towns, is not to be 
esteemed with a Rennie or a Smeaton; but he who despised 
such specimens of ingenuity and taste, would deserve to be 
laughed at with the mathematical vilipender of Milton’s poem. 
The Alhambra is, perhaps, the finest subject in Europe for 
one of these Old Mortality {restorers of ancient monuments,— 
these searchers in the present for the signs of the past. The 
Moors may be, as they have been considered, the very fathers of 
romance; and certainly their wild invasion of Europe, their 
rapid conquests, and their subsequent discomfiture and disper- 
sion, are among the most fruitful sources of poetical description. 
Their contests with the Gothic Spaniard have been celebrated 
in a wonderful variety of verse, and to this day form the main 
staple of the popular poetry of the Peninsula. The Alhambra 
is a monument of their most palmy state of prosperity ; and it 
was their last strong-hold when driven from Europe by the vic- 
torious chivalry of Ferdinand and Isabella. The fashion of its 
architecture, and the character of the beauty of this far-famed 
fortress-palace, are strictly adapted to poetical description ; and 
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now that its halls and courts and towers are crumbling to decay, 
and their harder outlines have been broken down and softened 
by the hand of time, while enough remains to indicate alland more 
than the magnificence and grace of their perfect state—the whole 
site may be said to be duly a for such an inmate as the 
author of the Sketch-book. Weare not to be surprized therefore 
to find him taking up his abode in one of the suites of deserted 
apartments, remaining there several months, and in fact becom- 
ing domesticated among the ‘sons of the Alhambra,’ as the ragged 
race who have found shelter within its walls denominate them- 
selves. The author, however, does not abruptly plant us in the 
Court or Lions. Although he favours us with but a scanty 
portion of his ‘ Travels’ in Spain—a too valuable material to be 
poured out with the profusion of the ordinary tourist—he is 
liberal enough to show the road, and describe his adventures 
between Seville and. Granada. 

It was in the spring of 1829, that the author, in company 
with a friend, set out on this rambling expedition ; they were 
on horseback, the better to enjoy the romantic scenery of 
Andalusia, and were attended by but one follower who served 
as squire in all its various departments, and to boot, as a study 
for a modern Sancho. With that playful fancy characteristic of 
Washington Irving, by which the description of a milestone 
could be made charming, the youth charged with a roving com- 
missariat duty is made to usher the way to such adventure as 
may be expected in so brief a ym He entertains the tra- 
vellers with proverbs, and amuses them by the pride he takes in 
his inexhaustible wallet and ambulatory larder. The meals are 
made by the road side; a green bank is the table; and the 
never-failing Sancho, a faithfal cheery kind of creature, supplies 
a rich repast from his alforjas or saddle-bags. Passengers are 
few in Spain, and such pic-nics may be celebrated without 
the collection of a mob. On one occasion they had a visitor— 
a mendicant—a plain beggar he would have been probably to 
the uninitiated eye ; but he glows in the pages of the Alhambra, 
a beggar of decorum and even dignity: nay, he had the look of 
a pilgrim. How invaluable is a taste for the picturesque. ‘ He 
was evidently very old, with a grey beard, and supported himself 
on a staff, yetage had not henel bles down ; he was tall and erect, 
and had the wreck of a fine form.’ This is a Belisarius, without 
his blindness. ‘ His dress, though old and patched, was decent, 
his demeanour manly, and he addressed us with that grave 
courtesy that is to be remarked in the lowest Spaniard.’ He was 
already set down ‘ for some broken-down cavalier.’ It was, 
however, but the innate courtesy of a Spaniard. When food 
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was given to him, he ate ; but how ?—He‘ took his seat at some 
little distance from us, and began to eat slowly and with a so- 
briety and decorum that would have become a hidalgo.’ 
. Tasting the wine, he held it up to the light, with a slight beam 
of surprise in his eye, then quaffing it off at a draught; “It is 
many years,” said he, “since I have tasted such wine. Itisa 
cordial to an old man’s heart.” Then, looking at the beautiful 
wheaten loaf, “‘ bendito sea tal pan!” * blessed be such bread !” 
So saying, he put it into his wallet.” No one could more 
gracefully adorn an incident of this kind. He marks the 
other nema of the journey with equal felicity. 
The single herdsman, armed with blunderbuss and stiletto, 
prowling over the plain; the lonely shepherd, with his long 
slender pipe tapermg like a lance into the air; the long 
train of mules slowly moving along the waste like a train of 
camels in the desert, and the muleteer chaunting forth rude amd 
simple airs with a loud voice and long drawling cadence, seated 
sideways on his mule, who seems to listen with infinite gravity, 
and to keep time with his paces ‘to the tune. In a very few 
lines the pencil of Irving conveys the generai effect of Spanish 
landscape with more force and vividness than whole volumes of 
preceding travellers, ‘ Many’ says he, ‘ are apt to picture 
Spain to their imaginations as a soft southern region, decked 
out with all the luxuriant charms of voluptuous Italy. On the 
contrary, though there are exceptions in some of the maritime 
provinces, yet, for the greater part, it is a stern, melancholy 
country, with rugged mountains, and long sweeping plains, desti- 
tute of trees, and indescribably silent and lonesome, partaking 
of the savage and solitary character of Africa.’ And the analogy 
between the severe and lofty character of the scenery, and that 
of the people, is at least fanciful. The scenery, he remarks, 
‘ partakes something of the attributes of its people ; and I think 
that I better understand the proud, hardy, frugal, and abste- 
mious Spaniard, his manly defiance of hardships, and contempt 
of effeminate indulgences, since I have seen the country he 
inhabits.’ In the following brief extract a mountainous land- 
scape of the south of Spain, is given with somewhat more 
elaboration. 


* Vast sierras, or chains of mountains, destitute of shrub or tree, 
and mottled with variegated marbles and granites, elevate their sun- 
burnt summits against a deep-blue sky ; yet in their rugged bosoms lie 
engulfed the most verdant and fertile valley, where the desert and the 
garden strain for mastery, and the very rock is, as it were, compelled 
to yield the fig, the orange, and the citron; and to blossom with the 
myrtle and the rose.’ 
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‘In the wild passes of these mountains the sight of walled towns 
and villages, built like eagles’ nests among the cliffs, and surrounded 
by Moorish battlements, or of ruined watch-towers perched on lofty 
peaks, carries the mind back to the chivalric days of Christian and 
Moslem warfare, and to the romantic struggle for the conquest of 
Granada. In traversing these lofty sierras, the traveller is often 
obliged to alight and lead his horse up and down the steep and jagged 
ascents and descents, resembling the broken steps of a staircase. Some- 
times the road winds along dizzy precipices, without parapet to guard 
him from the gulfs below, and then will plunge down steep, and dark, 
and dangerous declivities. Sometimes it straggles through rugged 
barrancos, or ravines, worn by winter torrents, the obscure path of the 
contrabandista; while, ever and anon, the ominous cross, the monu- 
ment of robbery and murder, erected on a mound of stones at some 
lonely part of the road, admonishes the traveller that he is among the 
haunts of banditti, perhaps at that very moment under the eye of some 
lurking bandolero. Sometimes, in winding through the narrow val- 
leys, he is startled by a hoarse bellowing, and beholds above him on 
some green fold of the mountain side a herd of fierce Andalusian 
bulls, destined for the combat cf the arena. There is something 
awful in the contemplation of these terrific animals, clothed with tre- 
mendous strength, and ranging their native pastures in untamed wild- 
ness, strangers almost to the face of man: they know no one but the 
solitary herdsman who attends upon them, and even he at times dares 
not venture to approach them. The low bellowing of these bulls, and 
their menacing aspect as they look down from their rocky height, give 
additional wildness to the savage scenery around.’—vol., i. p. 11. 


This only wanted some sign of humanity and civilization to 
give it a deeper relief. The taste of the writer felt the want, 
and was at no loss to supply it. 


‘It has a most picturesque effect also to meet a train of muleteers 
in some mountain-pass. First you hear the bells of the leading mules, 
breaking with their simple melody the stillness of the airy height ; or, 
perhaps, the voice of the muleteer admonishing some tardy or wander- 
ing animal, or chaunting, at the full stretch of his lungs, some tra- 
ditionary ballad. At length you see the mules slowly winding along 
the cragged defile, sometimes descending precipitous cliffs, so as to 
present themselves in full relief against the sky, sometimes toiling up 
the deep arid chasms below you. As they approach, you descry their 
gay decorations of worsted tufts, tassels, and saddle-cloths, while, as 
they pass by, the ever-ready trabuco slung behind the packs and 
saddles, gives a hint of the insecurity of the road.’—vol. i. p. 10. 


Travelling in Spain is no common-place, and would ill suit 
those who pull down inn bells, and curse inn waiters, if dinner 
be not on the table to a moment, or if it should have been at the 
fire an instant more than was becoming. ‘ In Spain,’ says our 
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traveller, ‘the most miserable inn is as full of adventure as an 
enchanted castle ; and every meal is in itself an achievement.’ 
Disgusted with the accommodations of the country of post- 
chaises, he exclaims ‘ Let others repine at the lack of turnpike 
roads and sumptuous hotels, «and ail the elaborate comforts of a 
country cultivated into tameness and common-place: but give 
me the rude mountain scramble, the roving, hap-hazard way- 
faring, the frank, hospitable, though half-wild manners, that 
give such a true game flavour to romantic Spain.’ To prove 
the pleasantness of this, he paints an evening at a little town 
among the hills, where a sort of ball was got up, on the occasion 
of his arrival, in the inn-yard; and the commander of the patrol, 
‘a lively, talking, laughing Andaluz,’ supped with them, and 
recounted his exploits in love and war, with much pomp of 
phrase ‘and mysterious rolling of the eye.’ In the mean time, 
the court-yard presented a picture of true Spanish festivity. 
‘The scene was a study for a painter: the picturesque group 
of dancers, the troopers in their half military dresses, the 
peasantry wrapped in their brown cloaks; nor must I omit to 
mention the old meagre Alguazil, in a short black cloak, who 
took no notice of anything going on, but sat in a corner 
diligently writing by the dim light of a huge copper lamp, that 
might have figured in the days of Don Quixote.’ At another 
time the author takes his ‘ hap-hazard’ meal ‘ under a grove of 
olive-trees, on the borders of a rivulet, with the old Moorish 
capital in the distance, and animated by the ruddy towers of the 
Alhambra; while, far above it, the snowy summits of the Sierra 
Nevada shone like silver. The day was without a cloud, and 
the heat of the sun tempered by cool breezes from the moun- 
tains; after our repast, we spread our cloaks and took our 
last siesta, lulled by the humming of bees among the flowers, 
and the notes of ring-doves from the neighbouring olive-trees. 
When the sultry hours were passed, we resumed our journey ; 
and after passing between hedges of aloes and Indian figs, and 
through a wilderness of gardens, arrived about sun-set, at the 
Gates of Granada.’ 

In Granada the travellers have the good fortune to get the 
permission of the governor of the Alhambra to occupy his vacant 
apartments in the Moorish palace. Here the author remains 
several months ‘speii-bound in the old enchanted pile,’ and 
these volumes are the result of his reveries and researches during 
the period he terms a ‘delicious thraldom.’ 

The fortress of the Alhambra, of which the palace occupies 
but a portion, stretches its walls, studded with towers, irregu- 
larly round the crest of a lofty hill, that overlooks the city, and 
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forms a spur of the Sierra Nevada or Snowy Ridge. In the 
time of the Moors, it was capable of containing an army of forty 
thousand men within its precincts. After the kingdom passed 
into the hands of the Christians, the Alhambra continued a royal 
demesne, and was occasionally inhabited by the Castilian mon- 
arch. The last royal residents were Philip V. and his beautiful 
queen Elizabetta of Parma, early in the eighteenth century. 
The sojourn of the sovereigns was transient; and, after their 
departure, the palace once more became desolate. Still the 
place was maintained with some military state. A considerable 
— was kept up, the governor had his apartments in the 
ront of the Moorish palace, and never descended into Granada 
without some military parade. The fortress in fact was a little 
town of itself, having several streets of houses within its walls, 
together with a Franciscan convent and a parochial church. 


*The desertion of the court, however, was a fatal blow to the Al- 
hambra. Its beautiful halls became desolate, and some of them fell 
to ruin; the gardens were destroyed, and the fountains ceased to play. 
By degrees the dwellings became filled up with a loose and lawless 
population; contrabandistas, who availed themselves of its inde- 
pendent jurisdiction to carry on a wide and daring course of smug- 
gling, and thieves and rogues of all sorts, who made this their place 
of refuge from whence they might depredate upon Grenada and its 
vicinity. The strong arm of government at length interfered : the 
whole community was thoroughly sifted ; none were suffered to remain 
but such as were of honest character, and had legitimate right to a 
residence ; the greater part of the houses were demolished, and a mere 
hamlet left, with the parochial church andthe Franciscan convent. Dur- 
ing the recent troubles in Spain, when Granada was in the hands of 
the French, the Alhambra was garrisoned by their troops, and the pa- 
lace was occasionally inhabited by the French commander. With that 
enlightened taste which has ever distinguished the French nation in 
their conquests, this monument of Moorish elegance and grandeur was 
rescued from the absolute ruin and desolation that were overwhelming 
it. The roofs were repaired, the saloons and galleries protected from 
the weather, the gardens cultivated, the watercourses restored, the 
fountains once more made to throw up their sparkling showers ; and 
Spain may thank her invaders for having preserved to her the most 
beautiful and interesting of her historical monuments.’—vol. i. p. 43. 


This is evidently American: we never talk of the French so, 
let them do what they may. 

On the departure of the French troops, they blew up several 
towers of the outer wall and left the fortification scarcely tenable. 
A nominal garrison is however maintained, and some of the outer 
towers are occasionally used as prisons of state. The governor 
resides in Granada, abandoning his lofty apartments in the 
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Alhambra; and the custody of the palace is left to an old Jady 
and her family, with whom Mr. Irving takes up his abode, and 
of course makes them sit for the ome portraits. His first 
business is to take a view of the interior of the Alhambra. 
The Cicerone, Mateo Ximenes, who acts as his guide in his 
first visit, and who may be presumed to be the same person 
recommended to the attention of travellers at the conclusion of 
the Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, becomes in the 
author’s hands a classical personage. 


‘The common Spaniards have certainly a most poetical way of 
expressing themselves. ‘‘ A son of the Alhambra!” the appellation 
caught me at once; the very tattered garb of my new acquaintance 
assumed a dignity in my eyes. It was emblematical of the fortunes 
of the place, and befitted the progeny of a ruin.’ 

‘I put some further questions to him, and found that his title was 
legitimate. His family had lived in the fortress from generation to 
generation ever since the time of the conquest. His name was 
Mateo Ximenes. ‘‘ Then, perhaps,’’ said I, ‘‘ you may be a descendent 
from the great Cardinal Ximenes?’ ‘Dios Sabe! God knows, 
Sefior! It may beso. We are the oldest family in the Alhambra,— 
Christianos Viejos, old Christians, without any taint of Moor or 
Jew. I know we belong to some great family or other, but I forget 
whom. My father knows all about it: he has the coat-of-arms 
hanging up in his cottage, up in the fortress."—There is not any 
Spaniard, however poor, but has some claim to high pedigree. The 
first title of this ragged worthy, however, had completely captivated 
me, so I gladly accepted the services of the ‘‘ son of the Alhambra.” —~ 
vol. i. p. 51. 

Mateo Ximenes is made the familiar of the place: he is 
turned to all uses and services : he narrates traditions, retails 
gossip, supplies legends, and serves as an example in his own 
person of the sons of the Alhambra, and an illustration generally 
of the Spanish character. 

It isimpossible to follow the author through his ornate topo- 
graphy of the place, or trace with him the splendid scenery 
beheld from the tower of Comares. In the account of the old 
Chatelaine Aunt Antonia, and her niece Dolores, with whom 
Mr. Irving is domesticated, there is a great deal of fanciful 
writing, but in nothing is the art of serving up a trifle with 
elegance, and of converting a common incident into a charming 
narrative, so strikingly exemplified as in the chapter intitled the 
‘Truant.’ The sum and substance of it is simply the escape of 
a dove, but how tastefully and entertaining the whole is ampli- 
fied : from the description of the ‘ virtuous union crowned by 
two spotless and milk-white eggs,’ to the ‘ council of war,’ and 
the embassy to the administrador of the Generalife, on whose 
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towers the fugitive had been seen, and the subsequent recovery 
of the pet, whom the author the next morning found in the 
arms of his cherishing mistress Dolores. She ‘upbraided him 
for his faithless conduct, calling him all manner of vagrant 
names (though, woman like, she fondled him at the same time 
to her bosom and covered him with kisses). I observed, 
however, that she had taken care to clip his wings to prevent 
all future soarings; a precaution, which I mention, for the benefit 
of all those who have truant lovers or wandering husbands.’ 
The author falls in love with decaying apartments of great 
beauty, which had been fitted up by Italian artists some century 
before for Elizabeth of Parma, and determines to take up his 
abode in them, to the dismay of Donna Antonia and the little 
Dolores. This happy idea affords an occasion for some sketches 
of these remains of fallen grandeur, and his night vigils supply 
him with romantic trains of reflections. 


‘The sleeping-room I have mentioned, commanded from one 
window a prospect of the Generalife and its embowered terraces : 
under another window played the alabaster fountain of the garden 
of Lindaraxa. That garden carried my thoughts still further back to 
the period of another reign of beauty; to the days of the Moorish 
Sultanas.’ 

«‘ How beauteous is this garden!” says an Arabic inscription, 
«* where the flowers of the earth vie with the stars of heaven! What 
can compare with the vase of yon alabaster fountain, filled with crystal 
water? Nothing but the moon in her fullness, shining in the midst 
of an unclouded sky !” 

* Centuries had elapsed, yet how much of this scene of apparently 
fragile beauty remained. The garden of Lindaraxa was still adorned 
with flowers ; the fountain still presented its crystal mirror ; it is true, 
the alabaster had lost its whiteness, and the basin beneath, overrun 
with weeds, had become the nestling-place of the lizard; but there 
was something in the very decay, that enhanced the interest of the 
scene, speaking as it did, of that mutability which is the irrevocable 
lot of man and all his works. The desolation too of these chambers, 
once the abode of the proud and elegant Elizabetta, had a more 
touching charm for me, than if 1 had beheld them in their pristine 
splendour, glittering with the pageantry of a court.’—vol. i. p. 117. 


The ‘ Alhambra by moonlight’ is the title of another Chapter. 
The chaste simplicity of its images, and the rich and harmonious 
flow of its language, are worthy of the subject. It would be 
difficult in any work to find a passage of more exquisitely 
chosen phrase than the paragraphs which open this Chapter. 


‘1 have given a picture of my apartment on my first taking pos- 
session of it ; a few evenings have produced a thorough change in the 
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scene and in my feelings. The moon, which then was invisible, has 
gradually gained upon the night, and now rolls in full splendour above 
the towers, pouring a flood of tempered light into every court and 
hall. The garden beneath my window is gently lighted up; the 
orange and citron trees are tipped with silver ; the fountain sparkles 
in the moon-beams ; and even the blush of the rose is faintly visible. 

* I have sat for hours at my window, inhaling the sweetness of the 
garden, and musing on the chequered fortunes of those whose history 
is dimly shadowed out in the elegant memorials around. Sometimes 
I have issued forth at midnight, when every thing was quiet, and have 
wandered over the whole building. Who can do justice to a moon- 
light night in such a climate and in such a place! The temperature of 
an Andalusian midnight in summer is perfectly ethereal. We seem 
lifted up into a purer atmosphere ; there is a serenity of soul, a buoy- 
ancy of spirits, an elasticity of frame, that render mere existence 
enjoyment. The effect of moonlight too, on the Alhambra, has some- 
thing like enchantment. Every rent and chasm of time, every 
mouldering tint and weather-stain disappears ; the marble resumes its 
original whiteness ; the long colonnades brighten in the moonbeams ; 
the halls are illuminated with a softened radiance until the whole 
edifice reminds one of the enchanted palace of an Arabian tale.’ 

‘ At such a time I have ascended to the little pavilion called the 
Queen’s Toilette, to enjoy its varied and extensive prospect. To the 
right, the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada would gleam like 
silver clouds against the darker firmament, and all the outlines of the 
mountain would be softened, yet delicately defined. My delight, how- 
ever, would be to lean over the parapet of the tocador, and gaze down 
upon Granada, spread out like a map below me; all buried in deep 
repose, and its white palaces and convents sleeping, as it were, in the 
moonshine.’ 

‘ Sometimes I would hear the faint sounds of castafets from some 
party of dancers lingering in the Alameda, at other times I have heard 
the dubious tones of a guitar, and the notes of a single voice rising 
from some solitary street, and have pictured to myself some youthful 
cavalier serenading his lady’s window; a gallant custom of former 
days, but now sadly on the decline, except in the remote towns and 
villages of Spain. Such were the scenes that have detained me for 
many an hour loitering about the courts and balconies of the castle, 
enjoying that mixture of reverie and sensation which steal away exist- 
ence in a southern climate, and it has been almost morning before I 
have retired to my bed, and been lulled to sleep by the falling waters 
of the fountain of Lindaraxa.’—vol. i. p. 127. 


The‘ Inhabitants of the Alhambra’ is in a very different tone. 
In the description of the tatterdemalion families who have be- 
come joint tenants with the bats and owls of its gilded halls, 
and hang their rags, those standards of poverty, out of its win- 
dows and loopholes, Mr. Irving exhibits that playful humour, 
which has justly caused him to be compared in this faculty, to 
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Goldsmith. The Spaniard, poor or rich, more particularly in 
either extreme, is a fine subject for dry grave humour. One 
of these classes at least is plentiful. How the sons of the 
Alhambra manage to exist, says Mr. Irving, he only who sees 
into all mysteries can tell. The subsistence of a poor Spanish 
family is a riddle; yet they do subsist, and what is more, 
appear to enjoy their existence. 


* Here are two classes of people to whom life seems one long holi- 
day, the very rich, and the very poor; one because they need do no- 
thing, the other because they have nothing to do; but there are none 
who understand the art of doing nothing and living upon nothing, 
better than the poor elasses of Spain. Climate does one half, and 
temperament the rest. Give a Spaniard the shade in summer, and 
the sun in winter; a little bread, garlick, oil, and garbances, an old 
brown cloak and a guitar, and let the world roll on as .it pleases. 
Talk of poverty! withhim it has no disgrace. It sits upon him with 
a grandiose style, like his ragged cloak. He is a hidalgo, even when 
in rags.’—vol. i. p. 138. 


Ofa superior class of the inhabitants of the Alhambra is the 
‘ Veteran.’ The brave old battered colonel of invalids, who 


strongly reminds the reader of some of the discontented and 
aero | knights of St. Jago so happily described in the 


pages of Le Sage,—this ‘ Veteran’ has taken a part in all the 
wars of his country: he can speak experimentally of most of 
the prisons and dungeons of the Peninsula—is lame of one leg, 
crippled in his hands, and so cut up and carbonadoed that he is 
a kind of walking monument of the troubles of Spain, on which 
there is a scar for every battle and broil, as every year was 
notched upon the tree of Robinson Crusoe. Of course the 
Veteran is an ill-used man—his country has been ungrateful : 
he is neglected, and in revenge mixes up a good deal of whole- 
some bitterness with his opinions of the world. A pet grievance 
is, however, no bad thing for a man who has no occupation, 
more particularly in Spain, where, as is observed by the 
author, a man ‘ who has a law-suit or a claim upon government, 
may be considered as furnished with employment for the re- 
mainder of his life.’ 

The stories are partly legendary and partly historical: of the 
latter class, those relating to the unhappy Boabdil are the most 
interesting. Ofthe legendary and fabulous portion, all are Moor- 
ish, and several deserve to be Arabian. ‘ The Three Beautiful 
Princesses, Zayda, Zorayda, and Zorahayda, is a charming 
narrative. Prince Ahmed al Kamel, or the Pilgrim of Love, is 
a very agreeable story. The language of birds, as in the eastern 
fables, is perfectly well understood, and with great ease inter- 
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preted. The chief agents are a parrot, a sort of lord cham- 
berlain,—and an owl, who represents a philosopher, and is 
consulted on ar affair of love by the Prince Ahmed, who has 
been brought up in perfect solitude that he may escape the 
dangers of the passion. 


**Go to!” said the owl with a look of displeasure, ‘‘ am I a bird 
to engage in a love affair? 1, whose whole time is devoted to medita- 
tion and the moon ?” 

** Be not offended, most solemn owl,” replied the prince; ‘‘ abs 
stract thyself for a time from meditation and the moon, and aid me in 
my flight, and thou shalt have whatever heart can wish.” 

‘* T have that already,” said the owl; ‘‘ a few mice are sufficient 
for my frugal table, and this hole in the wall is spacious enough for 
my studies ; and what more does a philosopher like myself desire ?”’ 

** Bethink thee, most wise owl, that while moping in thy cell and 
gazing at the moon, all thy talents are lost to the world. I shall one 
day be a sovereign prince, and may advance thee to some post of honour 
and dignity.” 

‘ The owl, though a philosopher and above the ordinary wants of 
life, was not above ambition ; so he was finally prevailed on to elope 
with the prince, and be his guide and mentor in his pilgrimage.’— 
vol. ii. p. 43. 


Perhaps, however, the richest legend of the whole is a tradition 
attached to ‘The House of the Weathercock.’ It is called the 
Arabian Astrologer. In the reign of some ancient king of 
Granada, there arrives at his court a venerable philosopher, 
skilled in all the mysterious knowledge of the east. The king 
has been a great warrior in his day, but wishes to enjoy the 
remainder of his life without molestation. He is become a pro- 
found lover of peace: that is to say, he wishes to destroy his 
enemies without trouble. The philosopher fabricates for him a 
curious talisman, which effectually answers the purpose. The 
manner in which it does so, may be ascertained on reference to 
the story. The old monarch is solicitous to reward the ingenious 
astrologer, at the least expense however, and he is delighted to 
learn the moderation of his desires. ‘‘ O, wise son of Abu 
Ajeeb,” exclaims the king Aben Habuz, “ what can I bestow on 
thee in reward for such a blessing?” “ The wants of an old 
man, and a philosopher, O King,” answered the son of Abu 
Ajeeb, ‘‘ are few and simple; grant me but the means of fitting 
up my cave as a suitable hermitage, and I am content.” ‘ How 
noble is the moderation of the truly wise!” exclaimed Aben 
Habuz, secretly pleased at the cheapness of the recompense. 

But the recompense proved in no wise moderate. The philo- 
sopher enlarged his cave by cutting chambers out of the solid 
rock, and in every respect fitted it up like a subterranean 
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temple of fancy. His demands on the royal treasury were 
tremendous; the king consoled himself with the idea that in 
the end the hermitage must be finished, and so it was. 


‘ The King was in the right, the hermitage was at length com- 
plete, and formed a sumptuous subterranean palace. ‘ I am now 
content,” said Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ajeeb to the treasurer, ‘‘ I will shut 
myself up in my cell, and devote my time to study. I desire nothing 
more, nothing, except a trifling solace, to amuse me at the intervals 
of mental labour.” 

“© O wise Ibrahim, ask what thou wilt, I am bound to furnish all 
that is necessary for thy solitude.” 

“IT would fain have then, a few dancing women,” said the philo- 
sopher. 

** Dancing women!” echoed the treasurer with surprise. 

** Dancing women,” replied the sage gravely ; ‘‘ a few will suffice, 
for Iam an old man, and a philosopher, of simple habits, and easily 
satisfied. Let them, however, be young, and fair to look upon ; for the 
sight of youth and beauty is refreshing to old age.”—vol, i. p. 
252. 


Of dancing women, the sage son of Abu Ajeeb has enough ; but 
alas! the wants of a philosopher are more numerous than occur 
to him at first: he has no singing women. A captive lady of 
consummate beauty and accomplishments is brought to court, 
and old Aben Habuz, the king, is already desperately in love 
with her. The lady is a fruitful source of quarrel, and ultimately 
causes their mutual ruin. 


*« Hearken, O King!” replied the astrologer. ‘‘I have given 
thee many victories by means of my talisman, but have never shared 
any of the spoil. Give me then this stray captive, to solace me in 
my solitude with her silver lyre. If she be indeed a sorceress, I have 
counter spells that set her charms at defiance.” 

** What! more women!” cried Aben Habuz. “ Hast thou not 
already dancing women enough to solace thee ?”’ 

** Dancing women have I, it is true, but no singing women. I 
would fain have a little minstrelsy to refresh my mind when weary 
with the toils of study.”—vol. i. p. 256. 

The whole book is a luxury, but of an extremely refined 
order. As a work of art, it has few rivals among modern 
publications. Were a lecture to be given on the structure of the 
true poetical prose, no where would it be possible to find more 
luculent examples. Many paragraphs, and even chapters, want 
but the voice, to make them ‘ discourse most eloquent music.’ 

Mr. Irving appears to have employed his time in Spain in a 
manner that became both a true American, and a distinguished 
member of the republic of letters. His sojourn in that country 
has already produced his great work on the life of Columbus,— 
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his compilation from the various chronicles and histories of the 
conquest of Granada, fine chivalrous book,—and now the 
present publication—a lighter but not less interesting work— 
less substantial, but of a higher flavour—in short the pine- 
apple after the feast. 





Arr. X.—C. Crispi Sallustii de Catiline Conjuratione Belloque Ju- 
gurthino Historie. Animadversionibus illustravit Carolus Anthon, 
Lit. Gree. & Lat. in Coll. Col. N. E. Prof. Jains —New York ; 
G. C. and H. Carvil. 1831. 


OTWITHSTANDING the extreme Latinity of the preface, 
which is more classical than ever Cicero wrote, being a 
thorny fence of idioms and characteristic phrases, this is a good 
edition of Sallust. In looking over it there appear some few 
errors, and perhaps more connected views might have been 
given of the reasoning, in Czesar’s and Memmius’s speeches for 
instance ; but allowing for these, Professor Anthon’s is the best 
school edition of Sallust we have seen. The notes are brief, 
clear, and judicious. Viewed therefore as that which it pro- 
fesses to be, a school-book, it is very creditable to the state of 
classical knowledge in New York. 

It is not necessary at present to inflict on the reader any 
discussion upon the style of Sallust, the appropriateness of his 
prefaces, or the soundness of his philosophy. His descriptions 
are lively, sometimes powerful, his style vigorous though in 
parts affected, and his narrations clear and pithy, presenting 
only the necessary facts to the reader; but it is not in these 
qualities his merit consists. ‘The chapters 10, 11, 12, 13, 37, 38, 
39 of the Catilinarian, 41, 42 of the Jugurthine war, with the 
speech of Memmius, are the foundation of his fame. Ina few 
words he conveys the spirit of Roman history. More is under- 
stood from these eight or ten pages of the condition and objects 
of the two great parties, than can be pointed out in twenty 
times the same space of any other Roman historian. Perhaps 
they are the more valuable that they lean to the side of the 
senate, if they lean either way. As it is intended to offer some 
observations on the nature of Catiline’s conspiracy, and probably 
to refer to the authority of Sallust, it seems proper to notice 
the two principal charges against his historical fidelity. One 
is that the conspiracy was written on the eve of the civil wars 
to bring odium on the senate, and exalt Cwsar ; the other that 
he merely sought the gratification of his private spleen. 

The objectors labour under this insuperable difficulty, that 
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they suppose a motive which is not exerted into act. They 
“an show no fact forged, or distorted, or suppressed. With one 
exception which will be afterwards noticed, they charge the 
omission of no one circumstance which can tell for the senate 
or Cicero. So much for facts. As to tone there is no attempt 
to gild the conspiracy, or even bring into strong light the 
causes of the popular discontent. All parties are blamed, and 
as seems to us, not with perfect justice, as regards the popular 
side. 

With regard to the date assumed, it is impossible to help 
suspecting it a mistake. The history has not the air of one 
written for a particular purpose, nor is there the slightest swell 
on its surface that hints at its being written under the approach 
of such tremendous events. The character of Cato is drawn 
in very favourable lines; there is no glance at Pompey; and 
who would ever think of publishing, by way of encouragement, 
the history of an unsuccessful conspiracy, in which the scheme 
of burning Rome flamed in the foreground? The tone is that 
of a calm observer speculating on events far removed from his 
passions, with occasional indications of disgust, as if the tur- 
bulence of parties and its unfortunate issue, were disposing him 
to acquiesce in a despotism. The evidence derived from the 
general tone of the work, is strongly in favour of the conclusion 
that the conspiracy was written after the civil wars. If it were 
necessary to descend to particulars, it might be asked at what period 
could the idea of comparing Czesar and Cato occur, except after 
the death of the latter? How could Sallust at any previous 
time say in his preface, ‘Ubi animus ex multis miseriis atque 
periculis requievit?? How could a man branded with recent 
expulsion from the senate, profess ‘his freedom from fear, 
hope, and the parties of the state?? How could any man in 
such times, attached to the popular party, sit down contentedly 
and betake himself to history ? Would Cicero, the most sensi- 
tive man on earth, never have noticed a work expressly on the 
subject of his consulship? Let any one read both prefaces, and 
come if he can to the conclusion that they do not refer to the 
same period, and exhibit the same state of mind. But the Jugur- 
thine undoubtedly was written after Sallust’s Numidian govern - 
ment. 

The second charge rests on this, that Sallust has not men- 
tioned the honours decreed to Cicero, and generally that he 
has not done justice to his sagacity and courage in detecting 
and suppressing the conspiracy. Were it not that it is proposed 
fo consider in some detail the general character of the Consul, 
it would be enough to leave the accusation to the obscurity of 
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its authors, without endeavouring to refute what every one ac- 
quainted with the history of the times or the individuals, knows 
scarcely to deserve exposure. The sagacity and courage of 
Cicero !—of the man whose vanity, indiscretion, and total want 
of head, were so notorious that Brutus, who knew him well, 
refused to admit him into the conspiracy against Ceesar,—whose 
timidity had made him for years the sport and butt of every 
mischievous, bold, or waggish tribune,—of Cicero, who had 
crammed his praise down the throats of every man, woman, and 
child in Rome, until the most patient stomachs at length rose 
against it! His consulship in season and out of season, in his 
orations, his letters, and his writings, is the subject of fulsome 
panegyric. After boring the unhappy Lucceius with his im- 
portunities, and begging of him to lay it on thick*, he celebrated 
himself in Greek and Latin. ‘The ocean of prose was not sufli- 
cient for his vanity to roll and tumble about in,—he laid the 
world of fiction under contribution, and celebrated himself in 
verse of ‘damnable iteration.’ 

It has seldom happened that vanity of this unnatural growth 
has not oppressed some healthy function of the mind. In 
Cicero it certainly took a morbid form, and though much of 
his splendid literary eminence is attributable to it, yet to the 
same source in a great degree is to be referred that inconstant 
levity of opinion, that rapid inconsistency of conduct, which 
rendered him the dupe of personal attentions, which suspended 
his estimate of the man upon the compliment of the morning, 
and which requires the achievements of his various mind, his 
honourable abstinence in Cilicia, and the clouded glory of his 
setting hour, to redeem him from something like contempt. 

Cicero was the first of the second order of great minds. An 
extraordinary variety of talent, rather than any pre-eminence of 
original genius, is his characteristic. It is attested by a won- 
derful extent and diversity of information, acquired amidst the 
daily occupations of a very laborious life, and almost enabling 
him to accomplish the great object of his ambition, which was in 
his single person to maintain the cause of Roman against the 
whole of Grecian literature. His written contributions to the 
information and delight of mankind, are almost as extensive as 
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Aristotle’s. Every page is the efflorescence* of a capacious 
mind which embraced the whole circle of arts and sciences, 
which surveyed life with the comprehension of a philosopher, 
and the shrewdness of a man of the world. But Cicero’s mind 
was not of primitive formation. He was the inventor of no 
great style, he was the bold and original investigator of no one 
department, nor is there any one in which supremacy could be 
claimed for him. He resembled the athlete in Longinus, who 
was inferior to his competitors respectively in their peculiar 
provinces, but was on the whole, and with regard to the univer- 
sality of his accomplishments, superior to any. In severity of 
thought and abstract reasoning he must yield to Aristotle ; 
he has scarcely approached the sailing flight of Plato’s splendid 
speculations—indeed, in a remarkable passage of the De Oratore 
he declares them to be beyond his sphere; in oratory, in re- 
sistless oratory, Demosthenes vindicates his decided pre-emi- 
nence, above him and the whole world ; in those qualities that 
form a great statesman, in solid judgment, in immoveable pur- 
pose, in enlargement of views and rapidity of decision, he is 
not to be compared with Demosthenes or Pericles among the 
Greeks, with Cwsar among the Romans, with Chatham, Burke, 
or Napoleon among the moderns. 

As a politician his defects are most striking, for his turn lay 
best for speculation; and nothing so clearly and decisively de- 
tects lurking flaws in a man’s judgment as the conduct of public 
affairs during ‘ the joints and flexures’ of troubled times, when 
the operation of new principles is convulsing society, or the 
decay of old ones is resolving all into their original elements. For 
such a charge he possessed neither the requisite moral or physi- 
cal courage, the solidity of principle and purpose, nor the prompt- 
itude of judgment which is necessary to its execution. Sprung 
from the ranks of the people, immediately connected with the 
equestrian order, undisputed chief of eloquence in a state where it 
always exerted great authority, a noble theatre was open to him, 
had he possessed the qualities to tread it with dignity and effect ; 
the fate of Rome was in his hands, if in the hands of any man. 
Had he taken counsel from justice or prudence, and conciliated 
the mass of the population to the government by removing the 
causes of that discontent which existed like a chronic earthquake 
under the foundations of the city, authority would have been 
established on a broad, low, sure foundation, which would have 
defied alike violence and intrigue, or rather rendered their em- 





* ‘—etenim ex rerum cognitione efflorescat et redundet oportet 
oratio.”—De Oratore, I. 6. 
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ployment perfectly hopeless. Had he placed the authority of 
the senate on the ‘strong base and building’ of the people’s 
love, all would have revolved round it in sweetness and har- 
mony, and the very forces which, wanting the attraction of that 
great centre, hurried the respective bodies into empty space, 
would have merely impressed on them the energy and direction 
necessary for a magnificent system. He had seen the Gracchi, 
Marius, Cinna, even Glaucia and Saturninus, raised to import- 
ance by the popular wrongs. He had seen that each of them 
was gifted with the most exciting eloquence by the oppression 
of the aristocracy, that he was adopted by the people at first 
through hopes of redress, and then, as increasing want, per- 
secutions, and massacres exasperated them, through the single 
hope of immense vengeance ; yet neither history nor his own 
experience could teach him. These successive phenomena he 
treated as so many superficial eruptions ; he entered into a war 
of symptoms, instead of exploring the vast bed of disease that 
ran through the constitution, and stimulated nature to such efforts 
in order to get rid of it. No suspicion seems to have been ex- 
cited in him by the detestable characters of Opimius, Nasica, 
and Sylla, whom the principles of the party he adopted com- 
pelled him to praise; the dreadful nature of the remedies 
which the senate were so prompt to use, never awakened him to 
reflection on the injustice of a cause supported by such cruel 
and infamous means; the notorious misery of the people fell 
without effect on that mass of vanity, fear, and prejudice, into 
which his heart was transmuted the moment he entered the 
senate. He triumphed over Rullus, and of course covered 
himself with a full-length robe of flattery from his own beautiful 
loom, spangled with all the figures of his fine imagination. He 
slew Catiline and called himself the father of his country, but 
he did not see that these very successes merely served to 
give caution and concentration to the hostility which dashed 
the government, not twenty years after, into ruins. It is 
ridiculous to believe that Cesar created his own power. It existed 
centuries before him. He was born to it. Skill, indeed, was 
requisite to reach the lever, and he might have been cut off before 
he could reach the point where the popular power was to be 
applied ; but having once gained that, his success was necessary. 
As he did not create, so neither did he destroy that power ; 
it survived him, and for a time made Antony, that wretch of 
polluted body and mind, the master of the Roman empire. The 
consequences of impoverishing and oppressing the bulk of the 
people, are in general of so large a nature as with difficulty 
to be exhibited in so circumscribed a form as may bring 
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them within the range of confined understandings. But 
the peculiar situation of Rome contracts them into a space 
which renders a smaller field of view hardly desirable. On 
the memorable day when the passage of the Rubicon spread 
dismay through the senate, then indeed was felt with agony the 
want of a loyal affectionate people ; then were the proscriptions 
of Sylla avenged by the unspeakable terror of that hour, when 
the aristocracy looked for support, and saw hatred, contempt, 
and vengeance in the eyes of every man around them. Well 
might Pompey bow his head in shame and grief, when he dared 
not trust with a sword one of those hundreds of thousands of Ro- 
man citizens, whose enthusiastic patriotism, far more than dis- 
cipline or ordinary bravery, had subdued the world. Had there 
been either decency or measure in the public or private conduct 
of the senate, had not all the bonds of affection and respect 
been ruptured by continued oppression, armed men would have 
‘started from the ground at the stamp of his foot,’ and that 
celebrated boast would not have sunk in ridicule. Rome could 
have poured out in an instant a powerful army; there was 
abundant treasure to equip, and veteran generals to command 
it under a leader who had grown old amidst triumphs ;—in short, 
there was nothing wanting but that without which money and 
generals are useless, a soldiery which they could trust, a sense 
of common interest and common honour to bind all ranks of the 
community together, and no wrongs and insults to wash out in 
the blood of the very men who were calling on the people to 
sacrifice their lives for them. Cicero himself expressly says 
that Pompey was obliged to fly from Rome because he dared 
not give arms to the people, 

The natural weakness of Cicero’s mind, the want of great and 
solid principles of conduct as well as his timidity, was not 
only ruinous to the state, but embittered the whole of his 
life, It is painful to see one who fills so great a space in liter- 
ature, tossed like a shuttlecock between the various parties, 
reduced by his fears to practise dissimulation quite unworthy 
of him, and, what he would think perhaps still more humiliating, 
perfectly gratuitous. In the conflict of public affairs, the real 
outlines of a man’s character are inevitably discovered ; design 
or accident betrays his weak and strong points. The hustling of 
i mob immediately proves both his mind and body. Cicero was 
perfectly known to every man in Rome. Some, when they had 
any object to gain, practised on his vanity, some on his timidity ; 
and amongst the latter was Clodius. The ascendant which this 
man gained over Cicero was extraordinary, for it long survived 
his life, and dictated the meanest submission to his brother 
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Appius. From the day of his banishment his spirit was broken, 
and never recovered its elasticity until, in his old age, he was 
called on to oppose the profligate Antony. ‘Then something 
better even than his former self ‘flashed forth a stream of 
heroic rays. The cause, the occasion, and the person, roused 
all his faculties. He spoke for liberty—the magnitude of the 
individual danger in which he stood cut off all irresolution, the 
eyes of the world were on him, the example of Brutus, glorious 
at least in its principle, was before him, and accordingly with a 
courage, a dignity, and an eloquence, to which there is no 
parallel in his other efforts, he stood over his fallen country and 
defended her. 

‘Mecum ut voles ; cum republica redi in gratiam. Sed de te 
tu ipse videris; ego de me ipso profitebor. Defendi rempubli- 
cam adolescens; non deseram senex: contempsi Catiline 
gladios; non pertimescam tuos. Quin etiam corpus libenter 
obtulerim, si represcntari morte mea libertas civitatis potest ; 
ut aliquando dolor populi Romani pariat, quod jamdiu parturit, 
Etenim si, abhinc annos prope vigiuti, hoc ipso in templo, 
negavi posse mortem immaturam esse consulari ; quanto veritis 
nunc negabo, seni? Mihi vero, patres conscripti, jam ctiam 
optanda mors est, perfuncto rebus lis quas adeptus sum, quasque 
gessi, Duo modo hee opto: unum, ut moriens populum Ro- 
manum liberum relinqguam; hoc mihi majus & Diis immortali- 
bus dari nihil potest; alterum, ut ita cuique -eveniat, ut de re- 
publica quisque mereatur.’—Conclusion of the Second Philippic. 

It has, indeed, been said that the second Philippic was never 
pronounced in the senate; but does not every one know that 
whether spoken or published, he was murdered for it? Has not 
that conclusion ail the solemnity of death ? 

There are, however, some words to be said upon the extraor- 
dinary sagacity and decision asserted to have been displayed by 
Cicero in Catiline’s conspiracy, and in the contest between 
Pompey and Cesar. As to the latter, he certainly seems to have 
seen much farther than Pompey, but that is the utmost he can 
claim ; skill in party tactics is not suflicient praise, nor can it 
counterbalance the fatal neglect of those great constitutional 
evils which in their necessary progress must soon have 
overturned the government, either by the instrumentality of 
Cesar or of some other person. With regard to the conspiracy, 
no credit can be claimed for the detection of it, because it 
was notorious, nay, its existence was the very ground of his 
elevation to the consulship. Upon his own showing, 
nothing can be conceived more daring or absurd than the 
conduct of the conspirators, Their proceedings were not only 
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open and above-board, but actually courted publicity—they 
conspired by sound of trumpet, and plotted by public proclama- 
tion. So gross was their conduct, that many persons have 
doubted the existence of the conspiracy,—at least in its present 
historical aspect,--upon the almost total impossibility of any 
men behaving in a manner so outrageously indiscreet. As to 
the suppression of it,—or to speak more correctly, the execution 
of Lentulus &c., for that is the only part in which Cicero’s 
conduct exhibited unusual decision—it is plain from his whole 
character, that he was governed there by some bolder head 
and hand than his own. 

Such being his character as a statesman, it was not to 
be expected that on the struggles of the two great parties 
there should be found in his works any enlarged or noble views, 
any clear expositions of their true motives, or impartial balance of 
their respective merits. But it is certainly singular, that in the 
whole of his voluminous works, there is nothing which would 
seem to intimate they were anything more than the low 
squabbles of private individuals. There is nothing but 
Opimius and Gracchus, Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Cesar. 
Men are everything; circumstances and principles nothing. 
Roman history, unintelligible enough in the ancient style, is 
* confusion worse confounded’ in him. The Roman people seem 
but one den of wild beasts, discontented in the midst of happi- 
ness, turbulent and seditious without cause or object. It is 
unnecessary to expose this. There are few political axioms 
more certain, than that the mass of a nation is always 
inclined to peace and submission. ‘ General rebellions have 
been always provoked.’ A people whose labour is not in vain, 
who are able to earn the comforts or even the necessaries of 
life, and whose great concernments of religion and private feeling 
are untouched, have never yet been seditious. They err,—and 
that not very often,—in assigning the causes of their distress ; 
but in the fact, never. They have abused power to the purposes 
of revenge; but there is no authenticated instance where they 
have been the aggressors. Their excesses have had always, 
such as it is, the excuse of retaliation. Power certainly resides 
in the people, but the very nature of that power is to require 
delegation, and government is its necessary consequence. The 
immensity of their strength requires concentration, and there- 
fore it is only in the transition from one mode of constraint to 
another,—which in ancient times was generally from aristocrat- 
ical oppression toa single despotism, in modern from tyranny to 
regulated liberty,—that the power of the people is exerted. The 
very condition of things renders them in a ratio infinitely 
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great, the objects of oppression; and accordingly habit, in- 
stinct, necessity, render them disposed to submit to consi- 
derable hardships, even no light suffering, without serious 
resistance. But if they are thus slow to hatred, so when once 
thoroughly outraged, they are exceedingly difficult of recon- 
ciliation. Suspicion, fear, and detestation of the most 
intractable nature enter them. Country is the natural passion 
of the people, government consequently the object of their 
respect; but in proportion to the magnitude of their affection, is 
the fury of their hatred. Detestation borrows a_ peculiar 
intensity from the very motives to regard; the most inflamed 
brand of vengeance is kindled at the ashes of love. 

It is a principle in mechanics that the ultimate velocity 
and direction of a body is the resultant of all the forces applied 
to it ;in government, as in common life, this holds. No good 
or bad act ever fell to the ground. Sooner or later its effects 
are produced, either in direct consequence, or in the call for the 
application of some power to neutralize it. Oppression must 
always be followed by an equal quantity of concession,—like 
action and reaction they are equal ;—and the great happi- 
ness is to make it judiciously, and in time. But kindness and 
reparation are not alone sufficient. There must be an intention, 
—a plain, obvious, honest, healing intention,—or concession will 
merely add contempt to hatred. It makes a great difference 
whether the medicine be offered the people by a hand they love, 
and with a face of affection, or be presented under the constraint 
of fear, by a person who they know does not wish it should do 
them good. ‘There is in the one case a confidence that falls like 
dew upon the soul, and re-acts upon the body ; in the other there 
is a restlessness, an irritation, a suspicion, that aggravates the 
internal disease, and renders the remedy at best but neutral. 
In a free State, all reparation ought to proceed through those 
who have opposed the injury, and are therefore the objects of 
confidence. The same hand cannot be well applied to oppress 
and remedy. Gratitude is widely separate in its nature from 
abhorrence, and sudden changes in the disposition of the op- 
pressor are suspicious things. They may proceed from fear, 
from artifice, from caprice; but it is not agreeable to experi- 
ence, that they should be the result of a useful remorse. No 
affection is due to that which proceeds from no motive of 
affection; and thankfulness is not bought by cowardice or 
cunning. In the reparation, also, made by friends, there is a 
disposition to be satisfied with the amount given,—there is 
oblivion for the past, and no expectation for the future. But 
when concessions are made by enemies, the parties are instantly 
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changed in character. The whole is an affair of litigation, it is 
a contest of skill, of ability, without respect before, or reconcili- 
ation after, Cicero’s position, then, at his entrance into public 
life, gave him singular advantages for establishing the govern- 
ment on a foundation of justice and concord, while the moder- 
ation and integrity of his.views rendered him the safest depo- 
sitary of the popular confidence. But he found the people on the 
ground, and the aristocracy triumphant, with the uncontrolled 
disposal of honours andemoluments. He attached himself to the 
latter, he chose their party, he supported their insolence, prodi- 
gality, and cruelty, and threw the people into the hands of Cesar, 
When they saw him, one of themselves, throw his weight into 
the scale against them, and employ his eloquence to insult and 
traduce the men who had lost their lives in their cause, it was 
natural they should concur in any measure which the phrenzy of 
Clodius could suggest. There was not, indeed, much in the 
fate of the Gracchi or Drusus to encourage a tribune; but 
Cicero’s conduct seems to have been produced by his want of 
any sound views of the condition of Rome. In all his works 
there can be quoted no one passage which betokens a command- 
ing eminence of mind. From the continual convulsions of 
Rome he deduces no result; he sees nothing but a personal 
scuffle for vulgar power. The principles that created those 
men, and raised them to eminence, are totally neglected. Was 
this the consequence of the unbounded vanity of the individual, 
or of a real want of comprehensive view, a radical ignorance of 
human nature, and an inability to distinguish amidst eccentrici- 
ties and perturbations the working of one general law? Yet 
even in the depression of the popular party, there was much to 
warn him. Their efforts had ou increasing in vigour and 
frequency, they had even gained a decided triumph in the time 
of Marius, and every defeat was sure to swell their numbers. 
The tide was plainly rising, and it might have been perceived 
that whoever could place himself on the top of the coming flood 
would be carried on to fortune. The dissolution of manners, 
the profligacy of the higher classes, amongst whom every shame 
ranged uncontrolled; the poverty, discontent, and ferocity of 
the lower, had rotted all the holdings of the State. It was in- 
evitable that Rome must fall, when all the supports of her in- 
dependence were gone. The very attempts to cut out the evils, 
accelerated her hour. Her tortured writhings struck the dart 
deeper into her vitals—every conspiracy suppressed, dragged 
her cioser to the brink of the precipice ; for what in a State 
can supply the want of justice, Soin, and moderation ? What 


reform could there be, when the aristocracy would surrender 
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nothing to be reformed—either their power, their wealth, their 
luxury, or their corruption? ‘They were incorrigible ; their 
hour was come. 


As an orator, though inferior on the one hand to Demosthenes 
‘In the great swing and rudeness of his poise,’ 
and though on the other he has not 
* the still and mental parts’ 


of Burke, yet it is in that character that Cicero ranks highest. It 
is there his inferiority is less clearly marked. There is a com- 
pensation for the qualities he wants; for if he neither rends the 
cause with the fury of the tov @npiov avrov, nor makes the oc- 
casion a gate of general light like the Irish orator, he charms us 
by his inexhaustible stores of various learning, and a thousand 
rainbows of imagination, while there is a practical air about his 
speeches, which leads to the persuasion that he would have more 
influence over a popular assembly than Burke. There are not, 
indeed, any authenticated instances of the power of his eloquence 
like those we have of Burke’s,—none like the fainting of Mrs. 
Siddons at the unutterable inhumanities in India, or the as- 
tonished exclamation of Lord John Townshend during the speech 
on American taxation, or the declaration from the gallery, in the 
hearing of the whole House, by a stranger, ‘ You have got a most 
wonderful man here. He knows more about America than your 
whole House put together.’ It is said, indeed, that at the energy 
of one passage in the speech for Ligarius, Cesar himself turned 
pale and shook, There could not be conceived a higher testi- 
mony—in fact it would be conclusive; but the anecdote is of 
doubtful authority, and considerable uncertainty is thrown on 
it, by the fact that the passage itself exists, and seems to 
contain nothing singularly terrible. Yet in the face of this 
there is in Cicero a popular air, an appeal to common feel- 
ings, a pushing energy, and a tact more likely to engage the 
passions of a meeting. He belonged to the class of Sheridan. 
There are few readers but feel that the very fullness of Burke’s 
mind, and the determination to present the whole subject in its 
rotundity, to imagine nothing known of it to his hearers, must 
have produced an impatience and irritation unfavourable to that 
blind surrender of the feelings which is the cbject of oratory. 
The formal approaches which regularly preface his great 
speeches, must also have sometimes been a sore trial to the 
temper of honourable members. Cicero’s exordiums are 
often not the most natural or happy, but on the whole they 
are better suited to the scene, and the habits of men, than 
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Burke’s. In the body of his speeches also, there is a concen- 
tration of proof, unembarrassed by general considerations, a 
narrowing of the subject matter, fitted for the rapid comprehen- 
sion of persons who cannot take much time to reflect, who must 
understand at sight. But his superiority, if it be such, stops 
there. In depth and comprehension of intellect, in knowledge 
of man and the nature of society, in dignity of sentiment, in 
poetical imagination, and in versatility of style 


‘Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full,’ 


he is much inferior. The extent of their reading was probably 
equal; the difference lay in the quality of understanding. Great 
natural talents, an unwearied industry, a singular capacity for 
information, accumulated the stores that fed the splendid con- 
flagration of Cicero’s eloquence ; but a great wise mind belongs 
to a higher order. In all his works, there is no passage that 
for wisdom approaches the concluding pages of the speech on 
American conciliation, or the massive common-sense of that on 
American taxation, or for sublimity the celebrated passage of 
the Angel. That last speech determines more than the question 
between Cicero and Burke. Let any man, for instance, who 
wishes to measure the strength of the latter with Johnson’s, read 
it and ‘ Taxation no Tyranny ;’ he must come to a conclusion. 
As Cicero compensates for his inferiority to Burke in depth 
and range by a more practical air, a greater familiarity of style 
and concentration of the subject, so does he set off against the 
fire and strength of Demosthenes, the greater variety of his mind. 
The attention is agreeably occupied by the frequent changes of 
style, and there is also something dignified in the air which 
philosophy and learning communicate to his speeches. Our 
respect is excited by the great stores of his intellectual wealth. 
We feel we are addressed by a man of a superior order, who has 
corrected and enlarged the conclusions of experience by calm 
reflection, and purified them by a noble morality. Philosophy, 
sense, and observation, are presented at once, under a style of 
captivating liveliness and beauty. Happy metaphors, swelling 
with the occasion to bold images, an inexhaustible fluency of 
appropriate diction and harmonious rhythm, insensibly engage 
our affections. What has Demosthenes to beat down all this ? 
He quotes no poet or philosopher, has no play of fancy, no 
splendid similes, no brilliant metaphors, but he has a mind of 
irresistible strength, an energy of reasoning which nothing can 
withstand. Cicero’s eloquence, from the universality of his 
attainments, resembles a great triumphal procession, swoln with 
the riches of the world; that of Demosthenes, is the charge of 
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a vast body of cavalry. No man loves liberty who does not love 
Demosthenes. The man is to be pitied who reads the De 
Corona, and doubts his patriotism This is in simple truth; 
for if Demosthenes was the mercenary statesman some would 
represent him, there is no security against falsehood, internal 
evidence is nothing. 

The arguments, the sentiments, and the art of Demosthenes, 
are different from those of all others. His very art is nothing 
but immense confidence in himself, and contempt for his adver- 
sary. Cicero, were his life prolonged to the age of Methuselah, 
could never have attained it. We may fancy a thousand beau- 
tiful modes of exordium he would have invented, but he would 
never have decided the whole cause by the first sentence he 
uttered. He would have paid some fulsome compliment to the 
judges, or Antipater, or Alexander; perhaps he would have 
apostrophized the memory of Philip, or gibbetted that of Pausa- 
nias ; or he would have mounted on his archonship, and com- 
menced his flight from that ;—but what does Demosthenes ? 
The whole question was, his integrity. It is decided by the first 
sentence *, 

As far as his own acquittal or condemnation was concerned, he 
might have stopped there ; but he had a greater cause to plead— 
the cause of liberty against fate. It is not the defence of Demos- 
thenes, or Athens, or any other town or person, but that of 
virtue and honour, which inhere in freedom alone, against 
triumphant oppression. Undaunted by defeat, and borne up by 
the native strength of his soul, he vindicates the dignity of human 
nature against presumptuous power and short-sighted ignorance. 
There cannot be detected the remotest trace of depression in the 
De Coroné. No one would suspect that his life that instant 
depended on the wink of Antipater. Any other man would 
have been broken down by the consciousness of constraint. 
The sense that a foreign power governed Athens, that the minds 
of the judges and the whole multitude present were awed, 
that ‘heir emotions were not free, would have crippled his 
energies, even without the fear of actual violence to life. <A 
load would have hung on every limb. His defence would have 
been feeble, uncertain, wandering, heartless ; and the adversary 
would have rushed in and dispatched him. But the man and 
the cause were worthy of each other. ‘The empire of the world 
could not have imparted additional boldness or grandeur to his 
mind. His energies seem to be roused by defeat. The lightning 
only strikes him into a more ‘ unwedgeable and gnarled strength.’ 





* See the noble exordium to the De Corond, 
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There was in the Roman mind a stubborn vulgarity of con- 
ception, from which some of their greatest men were not free. 
A people whose religion was, theoretically and practically, a 
fraud; whose justice was but a cautious rapacity, bridling 
itself in until the moment should come when it might gorge 
in security ; whose ruling passion was conquest, without regard 
to humanity or faith ; whose heart was hardened by the continual 
inroads of debasing motives and habits, could never understand 
the Greeks. A bad heart is no slight security for a bad head. 
In pure intellect the Romans were clearly of an inferior caste. 
There was a region in philosophy, in science and art, in poetry 
and oratory, which they not only could not reach, but of whose 
existence there seemed to cross their minds only confused 
notions, and at long intervals, Sallust thinks that the actions 
of the Athenians are overpraised, and his countrymen unjustly 
treated : ‘I could tell’ he says, ‘ when the Roman people with 
a handful of men routed immense armies, and what cities of 
almost impregnable strength they stormed.’ This is not much 
better than the view a butcher would take of the subject. The 
why, the wherefore, is nothing in his eyes ; the number of men 
is all, the cause that sits on their swords nothing. He only 
asks how the victory cuts up, ‘how it tallows on the cawl and 
kidneys.’ Man does not feel a fullness of the heart on the plain 
of Marathon because so many Athenians beat so many Persians 
there, but because a Greek standing there might say— 


© The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea, 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave.’ 
The excuse Sallust gives *, though the most decent, is worth 
little ; for why, when they applied themselves, could they not 
give lustre to their history? The cause is plain; no man is 
eloquent in a bad cause. All the gold of Mexico could not gild 
the aristocracy of Rome. Oppressors at home and oppressors 
abroad, bloody and base, covered with the ulcers of public and 
private vice, no sympathy can ever be with them. The hand is 
despicable that holds the cup of praise to their corrupted lips. 
Independently of this, the elevated sentiments in Cicero seem 
rather cold deductions, propositions to which his reason yielded 
assent, or which were brought there to give elegance to his 


* That the Greek writers had more genius than the Roman, and that 
they exaggerated Grecian actions. 
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style, than real feelings. In Burke they have a religious air, and 
are generally of the highest order of sublimity ; in Demosthenes, 
they are active principles, and have much of the warmth of 
passions, from which they are sometimes not clearly to be dis- 
tinguished. While reading Cicero, we are sometimes induced 
to stop and consider what he would have been had not Greece 
existed; but we feel that the elementsof Demosthenes’s great- 
ness were personal, that they lay deep in the man’s structure. 
The union of passion and argument in his speeches, has been 
universally dilated on; but it may not be useless to trace the 
principal cause. It grew out of his peculiar mind. Freedom, 
honour, virtue, were substantial realities to him. They are 
commodities of price, that may be seen, felt, and handled. We 
are affected by his matter of fact mode of treating them, as 
when we read that noble passage of the Cyclops taking with 
the tongs, and hammering into the thunderbolt, ‘lightnings, 
roar, terror, and angers with pursuing flames ;’ 


‘ Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri : 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque, metumque, 
Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus iras.’ 


There is no attempt made to prove that the Athenians acted 
justly, when they perilled their existence for liberty and lost it. 
He would as soon have thought of demonstrating the most 
acknowledged physical fact ; his one object is to show that they 
did peril it; having established that, their glory would ride at 
anchor for ever. 

But what was Catiline’s conspiracy? It is clear that he 
was a bold bad man, who took advantage of the existing dis- 
content, in the hope of raising himself to power, which he would 
have used like Nero or Caligula. And the object leit, is 
to examine the causes which had so nearly rendered him suc- 
cessful. 

It is creditable to the state of morals in this country, that we 
cannot readily conceive the versatile profligacy of the Roman 
aristocracy, including the senate. Not only did all the crimes 
observable at present exist, but other species which, at least for 
any but rare perpetration, and by those who have obtained great 
eminence in infamy, are unknown to us, flourished there in a 
most genial soil. No persons having a regard to justice or 
scientific accuracy of classification, would ever have thought of 
comparing the British pecrage, as it does itself by its organs, 
with that contaminated mass. The faults and vices of our 
nobility are not attributable to any incorrigible badness of 
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nature, but to.their unjust position in society, and their 
usurpations of popular rights. Law has a mighty influence 
on manners. Men cannot have lived in contempt of law, 
and held their power against express statute as well as 
natural justice, without having had their minds in some degree 
warped and tainted from the pure relish of morality. The 
transition is very ready, from public pillage to private plunder, 
from tyranny to injustice, from extortion of the general purse 
to oppression of the individual. Public and private morality 
differ only in the greater magnitude of the former. They are 
disproportioned parts of the same whole, and it would be as 
wise to expect the left hand to be honest while the right hand 
is a sharper’s, as that the infection will not spread, and disso- 
lution of law produce dissolution of manners. Liberty is the 
mother of virtue, and how can liberty subsist without law ? 
Who ever multiplied new restraints on himself in proportion 
as he violated former ones? Free states have always been the 
most virtuous. For the highest and most frequent examples of 
scandalous vice and indecency, we must look at despotism as 
exemplified in one man or in many. 

As to the Roman nobility, the imaginations of our countrymen, 
except on the highway of history, would be outstripped by 
their baseness in public and private. How could it be other- 
wise ? Could honesty be expected from public robbers? Could 
morality, from persons living in a habitual contempt of the 
most solemn obligations, under no control abroad or at home, 
with boundless command of money, and tempted to profuseness 
by the powerful charm of unjust acquisition? Could mercy 
be expected from men, who held their unbounded power only 
by the tenure of shedding the blood of the people? It is 
true the people at last began to imitate those above them. But 
who are answerable for their guilt, except those who furnished 
the principal cause by their merciless oppressions, and the 
strong exhortation by their infamous example? A poor, in- 
sulted, trampled people necessarily become savage and reckless. 
A violator of law is not a fit preacher of its sanctity. A senate, 
which certainly avoided all reproach of petty-mindedness 
by the magnificent scale of its massacres, could not with 
decency complain of a liberal retaliation when the people found 
some man to be their instrument. It would strike a disinter- 
ested observer, that in the case of Tiberius Gracchus, for in- 
stance, when the senators exclaimed against the deposition of 
Octavius as illegal, which it certainly was not, it behoved them 
to come into court with clean hands, and not quote law to secure 
the violation of an express, undeniable, solemn statute, the fun- 
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damental law, in short, of the constitution,—the law of property, 
in defiance of which, as well as of justice and ultimate policy, 
they had reduced the people to severe distress. It did not 
become them to belch out in fumes of insolence, prodigality, and 
private vice, loud appeals to law and honour, nor could such be 
expected to produce anything but disgust. They could not 
but expect, that notoriously corrupt in mind and body as 
they were, any reasonings from them would be heard with 
suspicion, and that there would be a reluctance to submit to 
the authority of a class which before the eyes of the world was 
covered with iniquity, collectively and individually. In the 
time of Cicero may be collected a clear notion of the state of 
society in the higher ranks, when it is known that the very 
judges themselves, the first men of the state, were bribed at 
noon-day, and in a mode the statement of which cannot 
pollute this page. The common way of accounting for the 
escape of some great criminal, is the bribing of the judges. 
This is Cicero’s own ready, unquestioned, notorious solution of 
it to Atticus, not during the power of the Triumvirs, but imme- 
diately after his consulship. Some of his best jokes too, were 
cracked on this subject. A universal avarice raged through 
the state. The Roman nobles of that day, widely degenerating 
from the austere villains of former ages, were common pitiful 
mercenaries. They were the vilest of all wretches, wretches 
for money. For money they sold their honour, their chastity, 
and Rome itself. Even the women, whom corruption of 
manners reaches last but who perpetuate it longest, and whose 
disposition has a natural bias even in great violations of duty 
to follow the impulses of the heart without the debasing taint 
of mercenary considerations, were bought and sold in the same 
manner. Gallantry in the modern sense, was rare. They were 
knowing dames, who drove as hard a bargain as any danseuse 
for her person. 

It may be objected that this corruption of the aristocracy in 
the time of Cicero was the result of the civil wars, and not 
influenced by their political position. We readily acknowledge 
the influence of the former cause, but it cannot be admitted 
asa solution. The civil wars were the result—the consequence 
and not the cause, of the cruelty and profligacy of the nobility. 
In the ‘grave wrinkled senate’ itself, the Roman who stood 
on the steps of the consul’s seat and looked down the house, 
saw on each side of him robbers of the public.—men whose 
hands were red with the blood of their fellow-citizens,—men 
who for money, hard coined money, defended any cause, no 
matter how infamous, with zeal. And this before the civil 
VOL. xvit.—— Westminster Review. M 
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wars, before the conquest of Asia, and the corruption of 
Sylla. We will give one instance from Sallust. Let us recall 
briefly the circumstances of the Jugurthine war. 

Jugurtha, the illegitimate nephew of Micipsa, was adopted by 
him, “and succeeded to the throne of Numidia, jointly with 
Adherbal and Hiempsal, Micipsa’s sons. Shortly after his 
accession, he procured Hiempsal to be assassinated. He then 
invaded Adherbal’s kingdom and compelled him to fly. Adherbal 
appealed to Rome. Jugurtha sent ambassadors there with 
orders to buy @ majority of the senate. They executed his 
orders punctually. The case came on: the Peers in a manner 
the most honourable and disinterested, ‘ with their influence, 
their speeches, and in short by every means, struggled for the 
crime and infamy of another, as for their own glory ;’ Jugurtha 
instead of punishment, was rewarded with one-half the 
kingdom; and ten commissioners,—the first men in the state,— 
were named to divide it. At the head of these was Opimius, the 
murderer of Gracchus, and, therefore, all powerful in the senate. 
Jugurtha bought Opimius and a majority of the commissioners, 
by which he obtained the best half of the kingdom. Being 
now convinced that the assurances of his Roman friends, 
‘that everything at Rome was bought and sold,’ were perfectly 
true, he invaded Adherbal’s kingdom a gain, and besieged him in 
Cirta. ‘The senate on hearing of it, sent three ambassadors to 
forbid the prosecution of the siege, and summon both parties 
before them. Jugurtha who perfectly understood the meaning 
of this, disregarded the order and continued the siege. Upon 
a new supplication from Adherbal, the senate finding the former 
remonstrances disregarded, resolved to remonstrate again. At 
the head of the embassy was Scaurus, of the very first dignity, 
a consular man, and what in modern phrase would be termed 
the ‘father’ of the senate. This Scaurus, though of known easy 
virtue on such points, had resisted all Jugurtha’s former attempts. 
‘ Seeing the infamous and impudent bribery of the king, and fear- 
ing, as is usual in such circumstances, that the outrageous licen- 
tiousness would raise a flame of indignation, he restrained his 
mind from its habitual longing ;’ he knew well that the market 
must rise, so having reserved himself, he was now sent to Africa. 
The threats of the ambassadors were, however, in vain, and they 
quitted the province. Cirta surrendered on te rms, but Jugurtha 
tortured Adherbal and put him to death. He also made a 
general massacre of the Numidians and Romans in the town, 
of and above the age of puberty. 

Certainly this was trying his friends, but they were worthy 
of his confidence, ‘They never flinched. Every art was used 
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in his defence, and he would have reaped the reward of his 
crimes, had not the people become indignant and frightened the 
guilty senate. War was declared. Jugurtha, amazed at this 
intelligence, ‘for he had a rooted conviction that everything at 
Rome was for sale,’ sent his son and two of his friends to Rome 
with orders ‘to attack every man with money.’ But his 
friends were downcast, and Bestia the consul was directed to 
prosecute the war forthwith. ‘The consul chose as his lieu- 
tenants, nobles of powerful party [some of the high Tories of 
the day], by whose authority he intended to screen the crimes 
he was resolved to commit ; amongst these was Scaurus ; for 
in our consul were many excellent qualities of mind and body, 
all of which were neutralized by avarice.’ Jugurtha, shortly 
after their landing, bought the cénsul and his lieutenants, 
including Scaurus, and obtained a peace on nominal conditions. 
The people, however, interfered, and in a manner so energetic, 
that Jugurtha was ordered to Rome that he might be questioned 
before a general assembly. Great disclosures were expected ; 
but the nobility bought Bebius, one of the tribunes of the 
people, who by his veto forbade him to speak. Jugurtha, on 
quitting Rome, turned round, and gazing in silence on it 
for some time, exclaimed, ‘ Venal city, you will perish as soon 
as you can find a purchaser.’ 

Let the reader, when by reflection on this statement he is 
fully possessed with the profligacy of the Roman peerage, add 
to it the consequences of the civil wars, and he will cease to 
feel any wonder at the insurrection of which he reads. Let him 
suppose,—it may assist his conceptions,—the House of Lords 
bought with money,—the judges in Westminster Hall similarly 
bought,—the men on whom his life and fortune depend, each 
with his price, to decide for or against him as he happened to 
be rich or poor,—in no wise differing but in the magnitude of 
the bribe, from the affidavit-men who thrust their cards into 
your hand on the first day of term, ready to commit perjuries at 
the rate of half-a-crown apiece—and if he thinks then that an 
aristocracy ought to possess irresponsible power, or that uncon- 
trolled by the body of the nation it is a safe guardian of liberty, 
property, or morals—experience is lost on him, he is not only 
mean in theory but practically and substantially a fool. 

There was, however, one view in which the Roman oli- 
garchy was superior to ours, and it arose from this avarice of 
which we speak. ‘They were impartial, perfectly so. It is the 
nature of avarice to pursue its gratification without regard to 
person or principle. They had no peculiar leaning towards 
despotism ; a free state, if it bled freely, had as much chance 
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as a tyrant. A severe spirit of justice held the scales of 
bribery. The market was regulated on enlightened principles 
of political economy. But our Tories are oppressors ‘ by 
instinct.’ Such impartial bribery cannot be charged to them. 
There is an intermediate principle which renders them much 
more formidable than if they had put up their support to a fair 
sale. 

It is not easy to find in history a phenomenon of larger 
political depravity than our own Tory party. Their genius for 
oppression can only be measured by parallels of latitude; and the 
baseness of its nature is in some degree dignified by the princi- 
ple that directs it. Tyranny wherever it exists, no matter of 
what climate or country, of what religion or colour, ancient or 
modern, is taken to their bosom, Miguel, Ferdinand, William, 
Nicholas,—Portugal, Spain, Belgium, Poland, Greece, Negro 
Slavery, South America, all show an universality of love which 
might turn Messalina herself pale with envy. ‘There has been 
nothing like it under the sun. Solomon, had he been deferred 
to our times, would have acknowledged the existence of one new 
thing, and all his wisdom have been puzzled with the prospect. 

The Lacedemonians and Athenians, were the respective 
patrons of aristocracy and democracy. On this ground they 
interfered in the domestic concerns of ancient cities, and 
modelled the government according to one or other of the two 
forms. But our Tory party recoils from extending the British 
constitution. Their passion is to abolish whatever attempts to 
imitate it. Pure, unmixed despotism, is the object of their 
admiration. The cruelty, extortion, and poverty, which it 
occasions,—the foul and fetid cancer of vice that makes its 
body a mass of deformed disease—cannot destroy their appetite. 
At this moment, not only their own country, but every state in 
the world which seeks to recover its freedom, or to maintain it, 
dreads their return to power. Their enmity to the happiness 
of man is as universal as man himself. 

In Rome, law and religion were but instruments to that 
unbounded gratification of every bad and shameful appetite, 
which was the great object of the aristocracy. Let the reader 
always bear in view, that the tribunitian agitations of the 
Gracchi were not directed to the subversion of any law, however 
unjust or insolent, but to the restoration of the great law of 
property, and that all the clamours of the senate about law 
were to uphold its glaring violation. It certainly matters not 
much, after men are fully awakened to it, whether the oppres- 
sion be after some authentic formula, or a mere innovation in 
injustice; but it adds considerably to the irritation, to find 
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what was designed as a shield, turned into a deadly sword. It 
is hypocrisy added to wrong, or rather we feel as if our own flesh 
and blood were turned against us,—that our very children had 
united with our enemies. 

There is another fact to be impressed,—that religion was in 
Rome a mere engine of state. It was not only employed, as in 
our times, to propagate bad doctrines, which would loosen the 
principles of the nation, and dispose it to base submission, but 
it took an active part, and was the means of inflicting direct 
wrong. Several highly valuable laws to the people were over- 
turned in that manner. It is not to be imagined that this was any 
other than substantial falsehood. There was no superstition or 
prejudice in the case. Such a feeling might by possibility 
have operated when the sacred offices were thrown open to 
plebeians; but in the instances intended, the Noble-Priests 
knew they were uttering actual lies. ‘They asserted as facts 
what they knew were falsehoods, and they called Heaven to 
witness their truth, It is not easy to conceive a greater com- 
plication of baseness and sacrilege. 

Having thus briefly exhibited the condition of the aristocracy, 
we will sketch, with still greater conciseness, that of the people. 
It may be comprised in a few words, and is, indeed, to be col- 
lected from what has been written in the preceding pages. 
Oppression, immorality, and excessive wealth, are relative 
terms. They imply objects of suffering. The Licinian law 
could not be violated without injury to the middling and lower 
orders,—the wealth of the community could not be thrown into 
the gulph of patrician luxury without impoverishing the remain- 
ing classes, nor could the bulk of the people fail to experience 
in their persons and feelings the uncontrolled power of the 
aristocracy, with the tyrannical disposition and the blasted 
manners it engenders. The tyrant of a free state is cruel by 
necessity. Whatever excuse there may be in that plea, the 
Roman nobility are entitled to it. 

The condition of the Roman commons may be stated in two 
terms— poverty and tyranny,—want of bread and want of li- 
berty. All their great seditions, with one or two exceptions, 
arose from sheer distress. Their continual cry is for food and a 
roof to shelter them. Ireland, where all but two classes, the 
extreme rich and the extreme poor, are disappearing, gives a 
correct notion of their state ; or perhaps Russia, with its nobles 
and serfs, furnishes a closer parallel, in the wealth, profligacy, 
and instinctive oppression of the one—the poverty, slavishness, 
patriotism, and bravery of the other. In the North, indeed, 
there are no tribunes, but all will be in good time. If Clarke is 
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to be relied on, Napoleon, with common prudence, might have 
accelerated the period, and avoided dashing his head against a 
pillar of ice. But to return. The history of Rome is one great 
action for debt. The people are not for a moment out of court. 
For debt they withdraw themselves to the Aventine, for debt 
they withdraw to the Janiculum, and for debt they join Catiline. 
Every tribune begins by offering them bread. Their condition 
was one of severe pbysical want, aggravated by all that can 
embittcr a cup unpalatable enough in itself. The means of 
subsistence were taken from them, and if they struggled 
their blood was shed without hesitation. Persons are found 
who blame the distribution of corn, introduced by Gracchus. 
According to these, it was for the sole purpose of corrupting 
the people, and forming a party. In this there are two capital 
mistakes. ‘The distribution of corn was not the tribune’s scheme 
of policy. On the contrary, his great object was the fair distri- 
bution of the conquered lands. He wished to make the people 
farmers—owners of a fixed though small property ; for this was 
the best security for their comforts and rights. Why should 
a man be unjustly accused, and denied the praise of good 
intentions, when the facts warrant no imputation ?—when his 
course was such as any judicious, and certainly any humane 
statesman, would have adopted? Besides, he must have 
seen that the senate could play the game of corruption far 
better than himself, and take it at any critical moment 
out of his hands. No independence or steadiness will remain 
in a people fed like cattle. They run to the manger that offers 
the most tempting food. A general, returning with the wealth 
of a kingdom, would be their master for the time, and could 
overturn all the laws of Gracchus. For if there be any truth in 
politics it is this, that an industrious, enterprising, educated 
people, relying on themselves alone, are the only bulwark of 
liberty. Commercial states are generally free. But though it 
is evident, from the perseverance with which Gracchus adhered 
to the restoration of the lands, that he never contemplated the 
distribution of corn among the citizens at large as a standing 
policy, yet there is also sufficient reason to believe that, as a 
temporary measure to meet the general distress, it was not un- 
just. It was a kind of Roman poor-law,—an inevitable com- 
pensation to the people in one way, for being plundered in 
another. The people were evidently very wretched, and how could 
it be otherwise? What mode of employment was there? Waiv- 
ing their right to the part of the wealth which they had won, 
how were they to earn a subsistence. Manufactures there were 
none,—trade to any available extent did not exist. The rapacity 
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of the nobles had ejected them from the land, and clouds of slaves 
covered their large domains? Let us detail this conduct. Upon 
the enactment of the Licinian law the body of Roman citizens 
obtained in fee,—-not by mere lease, but in fee, or some- 
times on payment of a mere quit rent,—each a little farm. 
Rome then plunged into continual wars. The farmer, for every 
Roman was a soldier, was carried off to the field. Upon his 
return years afterwards, he found that his family, by a voracious 
usury,—by the fictions of a law rich in chicancry, and pro- 
nounced by the patrician,—or by violence,—had been expelled 
from his farm to extend the territories of the nobility. ‘These 
were covered with slaves. Of ¢heir numbers some notion may be 
formed, when we reflect that they maintained under Spartacus, 
not long after, a regular war against the whole power of Rome, 
that they defeated several consular armies in succession, and 
even marched on Rome itself. In the ancient mode of writing 
history it is gencrally only from scattered notices, from violent 
changes in the constitution, or fierce scditions, that we infer the 
condition of the people; but when the cloud is blown aside, we 
are at once struck with the desperate struggle they maintain 
against a misery without relaxation, and a tyranny without re- 
morse. Few things can be conceived more wretched than their 
condition in the interval from the time of the Gracchi to Cvesar. 
The nobles seized the property and power of the state; ‘a few 
men, says Sallust [Cat. 39.] enjoyed magistracies, provinces, and 
everything else. Secure and flourishing, they spent their lives 
without fear, all others they terrified by trials, that they might in 
office more tamely manage the people.’ This might have been 
borne; but after the successive massacres, what civil feeling 
could exist?) What hope of accommodation after the slaughter 
of thousands of citizens upon the death of Caius Gracchus, and 
the illegal prosecutions that kept up the fire in the bowels of 
the city. From that period no real attempt at a reconciliation 
was made by the government; on the contrary much had 
occurred to deter any individual from setting himself in the 
most temperate opposition to it. Accordingly, at the period of 
the conspiracy, the parties confronted each other,—a people 
ferocious by the cruelties they endured and inflicted, poor in 
the midst of luxury, and eager for revenge on a body they 
hated and despised,—an aristocracy blind with pride and 
vice, without any law but their passions or any conscience 
but their avarice, full of crimes and meanness. “The first 
possessed all the real strength, but it was dispersed and 
required skill to render it available. Catiline’s conspiracy 
was one of the results of this desperate state of things, 
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Its suppression, by renewing the memory of old scenes, 
and rupturing the few remaining ties, accelerated the ruin of 
the senate ; and when Cesar, grown older, supplied the head 
required, the senate fell, to reap under a military despotism the 
rich harvest of tyranny, which its bloodshed, rapine, venality, 
and pollution, had matured into such noxious luxuriance. If 
the question lay between Cesar and the senate, and not between 
Cwsar and liberty, there could be little difficulty in deciding on 
his character; for who would not reject with contempt the 
indignation of spurious virtue, directed against the overthrower 
of a domination so base in motive, so cruel in conduct, and so 
multiplied in extent by the number of those who inflicted it ? 
That the body of the people stood aloof from Catiline, only 
shows what Colonel Napier has forcibly remarked, the innate 
love of country and morality which abides in the mass of the 
population, and which in the Roman instance was strong enough 
to subdue the hope of revenge and relief when tendered by the 
infamous agent of Sylla. Perhaps too, no consideration can set 
in so strong a light the oppressiens and vices of the aristocracy, 
as the fact that such a man, the very incarnation of guilt, 
in a time of profound peace, formed the design of overturning 
the government,—except this, that he so narrowly missed 
success. 
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first is the production of a travelled diplomatist, habituated to a 
calm survey of various countries, who gives the testimony of 
an English gentleman sufficiently furnished for the task, upon 
the social character of our countrymen, once removed, in the 
United States. His work is calculated to do much service. 
The kindly disposition of the writer towards the Americans is 
the same with that which Mr. Stanley * exhibited after his visit 
to them two years ago, which has not failed to be greeted with 
pleasure across the Atlantic. These marks of mutual con- 
sideration cannot be made known too extensively : England 
and America stand foremost in the glorious cause of liberty 
all over the world, and must turn their‘ common origin’ to a 
better end than their common enemies desire. On _ this 
occasion, the observation of the Marquis of Lansdowne in 
Parliament may be received as more than equivalent for a thou- 
sand sneers. To illustrate the necessity of timely reform, his 
Lordship urged that ‘ there is no other means of preserving any 
constitution perfect. If you look to other countries, as well as 
this, you will find those countries acquiring fresh strength by 
making those wise changes which the circumstances that exist 
demand. I ask your Lordships to look to a much more recent 
constitution than our’s—one of a different character, and far 
more democratic than our’s,—I mean the constitution of the 
United States of America. (Hear, hear, hear, ftom one of the 
lords.) My lords, the noble lord need not be afraid. 1 am not 
going to recommend your Lordships to adopt that constitution. 
But [ am about to explain to those who will understand me, that 
if the great men—for great men they undoubtedly were—who 
framed that constitution, had been guilty of the folly of excluding 
from it the means of accessions of new states, which the nature 
of that country admitted constantly to arise, without any change 
of the law, there would have been an end of that constitution. 
If Washington and Hamilton had not foreseen the extending 
nature of power in that country, and provided for the accession 
of new states as they arose, and which, as we have beheld, have 
been added to that country in a greater number than even the 
most sanguine imagination could have conceived ; there would 





* «Mr. Stanley, soon after his return from the United States, used the 
following language in the House of Commons :—“ So strong were the ties 
of a common origin, that an English gentleman travelling in that great 
Republic is sure to meet with the most hospitable reception, as he well 
knew by personal experience, that great country was proud to acknow- 
ledge its relationship to England, and to recognize the love and attachment 
it yet felt to the mother country, and would feel for ages.”—Ouseley’s Re« 
marks, p. 18. The passage is cited with satisfaction by the American 
Reviewer of Captain Basil Hall's Travels in North oe 
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have indeed remained the same constitution in appearance, but 
a real revolution would have been effected ; and the government 
would have lost its harmony, consistency, and force.—11th 
April, 1832. 

Bishop Phillpotts has not many claims to public gratitude ; 
but, in weighing his demerits, it should not be forgotten, that 
his intemperate diatribe called up the noble Marquis to make 
the speech which contained this declaration. Every hour 
it becomes of more and more importance, that sound views 
be entertained by all countries of the conduct of their neigh- 
bours ; and while our discomfited Tories and corruptionists think 
they can find, in misrepresentations of the truth a 
United States, some support to their sinking cause, true Eng- 
lishmen will rejoice at the steady progress of American pros- 
perity, and trace its source to the wisdom of its political insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Gore Ouseley has done much to correct error on this 
subject. He is the more entitled to credit, as,—so far from having 
written a book in the spirit of partisanship, and with a determi- 
nation to prefer, as others are determined to abuse, everything 
that belongs to the western republic,—he has added to his re- 
marks a strong testimony upon the superior advantages of the 
Canadas for English emigration. 

On the subject of the United States, Mr. Ouseley has enlarged 
upon two topics of peculiar interest, namely the way in which 
numerous constituencies of voters discharge their trust to 
the public, and the general state of public manners. 


‘ With respect to the assumption, that large constituencies, formed 
upon the principles that are in force in America, will return unworthy 
representatives, it is not found to be confirmed by the experience of 
several years, even in the larger states, and where the greatest exten- 
sion is given to the democratic principle. We are also apt to suppose 
in England, that where multitudes of voters have to decide the elections, 
a necessary consequence will be extreme disorder, riot, and confusion ; 
I can only say, that from whatever cause, no such effects generally 
arise from the mode* of elections in the United States. Let us take 
New York for an example. And here I shall quote the statements of 
a correspondent of one of the leading journals of this country, which, 
as far as my opportunities of observation allow me to judge, are per- 
fectly correct on this head. The letter is written in support of the 
clause, giving additional representatives to the metropolis ; and after 
anticipating the objections, on the score of riot, expense, &c., proceesis 
to state— 





* Upon the important subject of popular elections, the Life of Governor 
Morris just published, is well worth consulting. Vol. I. p. 3]. Boston, 1832. 
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“* But what in reality is the case? In a late warmly contested 
election to the Senate for the State of New York, there were about 
250,000 voters polled ; there were no brickbats, no dead cats, or any 
similar arguments resorted to on either side ; in short, such modes of 
election are unknown among our unpolished brethren, and the expense 
to the successful candidate was about 401.” 

** But then ‘the man who was elected was surely some greasy 
mechanic,—some pot-companion and worthy prototype of the illiterate 
and ignorant men who elected him ?’” 

“The successful candidate was a man who has from early youth 
distinguished himself by his talents, his eloquence, and his enlarged 
and benevolent views. He occupied the post of secretary of state for 
the foreign and home departments, and relinquished that office from a 
high and delicate feeling of the peculiar position of his party, and that 
of the present President of the United States, to accept the ap- 
pointment of minister to this country; in a word, it was Mr. Van 
Buren.” 

‘* Nor is this a solitary instance, nor confined to one party: Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Webster, Mr. M‘Lane (the late envoy to this country), and 
indeed with scarcely an exception, all the men elected by the larger 
hodies of constituents, are men distinguished for their talents, their 
services, or their standing in the estimation of the country. Nor are 
we authorised to say, that this is peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
United States : human nature is much the same, whether on this side 
of the Atlantic or the other. Neither are men in the lower walks of 
life prone to elect as their representatives those in nowise their 
superiors. The thought, ‘1 am as good as he is,’ will prevent it. On 
the contrary, the greater the multitude, the more elevated must be 
the position which it is necessary to take, in order to be advantageously 
in their view.” 

«Then, on the score of expense, the opponents of popular repre- 
sentation will say, ‘ You must advocate vote by ballot, or the influence 
of wealth will be paramount in this country, whatever it may be 
there.’ But let them recollect, that it is not easy to buy the majority 
of 250,000 votes, at even 5d. each. And what is rather a remarkable 
fact, the ballot is, in a thousand instances, not resorted to in the 
United States; on the contrary, a display of the sentiments of the 
voters is made as much as in this country ; and the order that prevails 
is less surprising, when we recollect who are the individuals here, 
whose arguments in support of their favourite candidate consist in the 
missiles thrown at the head of his opponent. Are they not very 
generally those who have no vote?) A man feels that he can much 
more effectually support his representative by giving him his vote than 
by stopping the mouth of the other party with a cabbage or a dead 
cat; and he prefers the easier and more useful method *.” 





* Times, March 3d, 1832.’.—An example of the condition and influence 
of the daily press. A quotation is made from the book of a diplomatist, 
and that quotation is a quotation from a daily paper. 
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‘Mr. Vigne confirms this account of the difficulty of perpetrating 
any acts of corruption in the United States, and his conviction of the 
non-existence of bribery at elections generally, he says, ‘“‘ that 
although, supposing the rich sometimes to influence the poor voters, 
he believes votes are rarely bought in the United States :”—this is 
quite true, “‘ voters are too numerous, and therefore corruptions costly 
and difficult of concealment ;” and elsewhere, ‘‘it is to the credit of 
America that individual wealth has never yet been employed for any 
unconstitutional purpose *.”” I cannot join in giving this credit entirely 
to the self-denial or patriotic principle of the people of the United 
States. I look upon it as rather the result of their institutions, human 
nature being much the same, and subject to the same temptations, in 
America as elsewhere ; but their whole political system has been 
devised with a view to depriving wealth of all but its legitimate 
advantages : and admirably have its framers succeeded. A millionaire, 
in America, may have a mansion in every capital of the Union, 
establishments in town or country, on any scale he pleases of expense 
or luxury, and were he distinguished for talents or merit, his riches 
would of course, ceteris paribus, give him certain advantages ; but he 
would in vain attempt to procure admittance to either House of 
Legislature, by dint of wealth alone; andI do not think that it would 
be possible to adduce a single instance to disprove this assertion.’ 

‘It has been remarked that an aristocracy is growing up in every 
city in the Union; but it should be remembered that it is nota 
political but a social aristocracy. 

‘ The representatives in Congress have been repeatedly described as 
mere delegates, and not free to exercise their opinions or abilities 
according to the dictates of their own judgment or conscientious in- 
tentions. But this, although, perhaps, considered theoretically true 
of the House of Representatives, by a great proportion of the 
Americans, is disallowed by many others; and with regard to the 
Senate certainly does not hold good asarule. It may be said that, 
de facto, the state of the question is very much the same as in 
England. On any great national question arising, or about to be 
decided, the electors naturally ascertain the sentiments of a candidate 
upon that particular subject, leaving him free to exercise his unpledged 
opinion upon all other topics that are not supposed so vitally to con- 
cern their immediate interests.’ 

‘To say that every member of Congress is, therefore, a mere 
delegate upon any debate that might arise would be an error, and, 
indeed, would in most cases be mistaking cause for effect. The 
representative is elected because his opinion on certain subjects is known 
and approved, not in order that he may be compelled to register pre- 
judged decisions opposed to his own judgment.’ 

‘1 have before me at this moment a speech of Mr. Clay's, upon a 
highly important subject, and find the following words :—<‘‘I stand 
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here as the humble but zealous advocate, not of the interests of one 
state, or several states only, but of the whole Union ; and never before 
have 1 felt more intensely the overpowering weight of that share of 
responsibility which belongs to me in these deliberations,” &c.: 
surely this is not the principle of a hard-curbed and hood-winked 
delegate.’ 

‘In conversation with more than one of the most distinguished men 
in Congress, I have frequently heard opinions expressed that quite 
corroborated the view here taken of the state of feeling on this head 
in the United States.'—Ouseley, p. 29. 


In regard to manners he says :— 


‘It was not my intention to have touched upon the social system of 
the United States, or the effects produced upon it by the nature of its 
government, it is but incidentally connected with the object of these 
remarks. A late work, however, upon the ‘“‘ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” has presented such a very unfaithful picture of society in 
the United States, that a few observations on the subject may be 
necessary. It is true that the authoress describes but the manners and 
habits of a portion of the community, and of a section of the country 
but lately emerged from the state of-an almost uninhabited wilder- 
ness ; while her candid declaration of dislike and ill-will towards the 
Americans and their institutions, political or social, sufficiently 
accounts for the satirical, clever, but highly coloured caricatures in 
which the writer indulges. But the general reader, amused by the 
spirited tone of acerbity and sarcastic talent with which the pictures 
are drawn, and totally unacquainted with the country described, does 
not examine the justice of the representation, as applied to the upper 
classes, particularly in the larger and older capitals, and mistakes it for 
a general outline of American society. This impression is fostered by 
the notice in the Quarterly Review, which carefully keeps out of view 
Mrs. Trollope’s raptures at New York, and even at Washington, in 
which places, however, it does not appear that she, from whatever 
cause, ever was received in the higher circles.’-—TId. p. 44. 

‘ As to the more classical refinements produced by the cultivation 
of a taste for the fine arts, and the elaborate luxuries which naturally 
arise in a community where hereditary wealth and rank give leisure 
and encouragement to the lighter and more seductive studies, they 
cannot be expected to attain rapidly to any perfection, when the very 
culture of the soil is in its infancy. But it is surprising that where 
pursuits and occupations, little connected with literary and scientific 
pursuits, are of necessity so universally followed, there should, in the 
older Atlantic capitals at least, be such progress already made towards 
these ornamental superstructures of civilization. Le superflu, chose si 
necessaire, may be found either at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
&c., and in much greater perfection than might reasonably be expected 
by Europeans ; those who are disappointed at not finding the “ stately 
homes of England ” rising among primeval forests, or on the banks 
of rivers that but a few years back watered the undisturbed domain of 
the painted Indian, have in truth built castles in the air when they 
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proceeded to visit America, And if we find little artificial and con- 
ventional refinement among persons enjoying many of those comforts 
of affluence that among us are generally the portion of the few and 
educated alone, should we not rather consider the complete independ- 
ence and comparative happiness of a large class of men, who in the 
mother country might be starving on the miserable stipend of a poor- 
house, or on the daily wages of fifteen hours’ work in a manufactory, 
than be surprised at their rusticity of manner ?—It is quite true, that 
many of the habitual elegancies of life (which a very few years ago 
were exotic superfluities in our own country) are not to be met with 
in the recently settled countries, and there are ‘‘ men of education and 
of refinement *, in every state of the Union,” who know by the experi- 
ence acquired in other countries, the full value of the advantages that 
they cannot expect as yet to realize in theirown. But let us pause 
awhile, and reflect, that if we listen to the predictions of those who 
argue the speedy downfal of the political institutions of America, we 
should also await the lapse of a few years of successful improvements, 
to pronounce on the possibility of refinement following in the steps of 
wealth and education, especially in that country, where a compara- 
tively very short period suffices to produce a wonderful advancement. 
Nor should we attribute all the defects incident to the infancy of every 
society entirely to the effects of the popular nature of the government 
of the United States. The inhabitants of the contemporaneous 
colonies of British America +, under similar physical circumstances, 
evince the same aversion for menial service, from like causes, and 
have not been more distinguished in the career of literature, arts and 
sciences, than their immediate neighbours, although under a very 
different form of government ; nor can it for some time be expected 
that it should be otherwise.’ 

‘If there are not, however, in America, generally, whether colonial 
or independent, many of the advantages which hereditary rank and 
privileged wealth indisputably bring in their train, neither are there 
their countervailing evils ; political corruption, for instance, is nearly 
impracticable ; if the conventional forms and increasing artificial wants 
of the highly artificial system of England are wanting, neither is there 
to be discovered that much more disgusting and contemptible real 
vulgarity resulting from the abject worship of rank and wealth that 
debases the lower orders, and some members of almost every class of 
society in our country. If the roughness of manner and extreme 
independence of the lower classes in the remote parts of the Union be 
occasionally disagreeable to Europeans, accustomed to, and perhaps 
exacting, the interested homage paid to opulence in other countries, 
the bassesses with which exclusive divinities are propitiated in England, 
(and verily often by those who have little excuse for not knowing 
better,) are unknown. There may be much want of external polish 
found combined with much practical good sense ; although there are 
few of the miserable coxcombries of dandyism,—there will be found 


* « Vide Vigne, vol. IL. p. 242.’ 
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successful individuals of humble origin (not forming exceptions to a 
rule, but) in numbers sufficient to prove amply that talent and well- 
directed industry and energy are certain, as human institutions can 
make them, of being rewarded by the highest stations in society: yet 
it will not be easy to find among the numerous and efficient employés 
of the American government a single specimen of the genus, vulgarly, 
but expressively, classified as the ‘‘ Jack-in-office,” whose absurd or 
stupid impertinence often clogs the operations of the European 
bureaux that they infest.—There are to be found men of large he- 
reditary or acquired possessions, whose feelings, education, and manners 
would ornament any society, divested of the puerile varieties of an 
exclusive circle, or the putid puppyisms of the silver-fork school.’ 

‘ Americans may well be excused if their patience is somewhat taxed 
by the short-sighted and captious criticisms that are sometimes uttered 
by foreigners upon their country, their government, or their manners. 
I look at that immense tract of country west of the Alleghanies, that a 
very few years ago was compuratively a wild forest, where many 
millions of acres were thinly occupied by a * few thousand inhabitants, 
and see a population already greater than that of several independent 
kingdoms, daily increasing in numbers and adding to their comforts ; 
where cities and towns spring up as, if by magic from among the 
woods ; its plains traversed by rail-roads and its gigantic rivers covered 
with steam-boats. I see all this going on without tumult, bloodshed, 
or disorder ; and when I exclaim, ‘‘ This is a noble, an extraordinary 
country!” lam answered in Abigail phrase—<‘ But, shocking, the 
people eat with their knives !"—TId. p. 48, 

Mr. Ouseley enters, at considerable length, into an interesting 
controversy which has lately taken place in Paris and in 
London, upon the subject of the comparative expense of the 
French, the English, and the American systems of government. 
The writers in this controversy are Mr. Cooper the American 
novelist, Mr. Saulnier and other French writers, and a writer 
in the Quarterly Review. Mr. Ouseley comes into this contro- 
versy as a sort of moderator, and gives strong reasons in support 
of his decision for the American system. Upon one head not 
enough examined by the other writers, namely the ecclesiastical 
establishments, he states, that their cost in Great Britain and 
Ireland is tweive millions sterling per annum at a very low 
valuation, while it is rather overrated in the United States at 
1,100,000/. ‘The comparative fruits of these respective expendi- 
tures are set forth by Mr. Ouseley in the following terms :— 


‘Much has been said lately about a “ free trade in religion.” If 
this — have any meaning as applied to the United States, I am at 


=e Wi itness the result of ies and protec ting institutions. Fifty years 
ago the population westward of the Alleghanies did not exceed 15,000, 
now it amounts to five millions. The population of et ridden Mexico 
has not increased for centuries.”— See / igne, vol. 1. p. 85. 
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a loss to discover it. ; There are few countries where there is less of 
trade or pecuniary considerations in connexion with the ministers of 
religion than America. Livings can neither be bought nor sold, nor 
money received on account of the church, but by individuals per- 
forming certain duties, for which, in the opinion of those who benefit 
by their ministry, they are supposed most eligible. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that even the mere external demonstrations of 
deep respect for religious ordinances are not observable in most parts 
of the United States. In a great many States there is annually a fast 
day proclaimed by the governor of the State, and its observance 
neither meets with the animadversion, nor the opposition that similar 
proclamations have been met with in this country. The general 
respect for the ordinances of the sabbath is also at least as great, 
(except, I am informed, in the southern extremity of the Union,) as 
in any country with which I am acquainted.’—ZJd. p. 132. 

The details which Mr. Ouseley has produced in the sixteenth 
Chapter of his book, respecting the public lands of the United 
States, suggest the propriety of the revision of our systems of 
disposing of the crown lands in the colonies. Few heads of 
inquiry would afford more examples of blundering and of abuse, 
or upon which the doings of our colonial office in Downing 
Street might be compelled to take lessons from America with 
more advantage. 

The gold mines in the United States have, within little more 
than a dozen years, become a very important source of wealth. 
The gold coinage in 1830 appears to have been of the value of 
643,105 dollars, of which 466,000 were the produce of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia. Upon this head Mr. Ouseley 
mentions the curious and interesting fact,— 

‘ There are indubitable evidences that these mines were known and 
worked by the aboriginal inhabitants, or some other people, at a 
remote period. Many pieces of machinery which were used for this 
purpose have been found. Among them are several crucibles of 
earthenware, and far better than those now in use. Messrs. Bissels 
had tried three of them, and found that they lasted twice or three 
times as long as even the Hessian crucibles, which are the best now 
made.’—Id. p. 152. 

As the remarks on Mr. Ouseley’s book were in preparation, 
the gazette announced his promotion to be Secretary of Legation 
at Rio de Janeiro. Was this from routine necessity; or is 
the ministry really beginning to do the people’s business by men 
who are not the people’s enemies ? 

Mr. Howard Hinton’s history is another important addition to 
our standard literature. If, as is known to have been the case, 
Chief Justice Marshall’s Life of Washington, republished in 
London some years ago, has greatly assisted to form the political 
mind of many a young Englishman, as well as of hundreds of 
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thousands of Americans ; it is not rash to anticipate, that the 
picture presented in these volumes will do more in pro- 
ducing effects of the same kind. Its well executed design is 
stated by the author to be, ‘to bring into appropriate juxta- 
position the accounts which have been giver. of various districts, 
so as to exhibit the entire aspect of this extensive and diversified 
region ; to present a general view of the state of society, in its 
principal aspect, and in its widely-varying features ; to combine 
the social state with the political institutions of the people, and 
these again with their trading activity and commercial resources, 
and all the preceding with the physical structure and natural 
history of the territory ; and finally, to connect these topics with 
an historical narrative, tracing the origin and progress of the 
inhabitants, exhibiting the principal events which have occurred 
to them, and developing the causes which have either facilitated 
or retarded their advancement.’ [Preface.] The first volume 
contains the history of the old colonies and of the new republic, 
from their foundation in the years 1584 and 1776, to the present 
day, with a sketch of the first discovery of America. 

The second volume treats of the physical geography, or 
natural features, of the territory of the Union; which are of 
great magnificence and beauty. Rivers of a thousand leagues ; 
forests untouched by man from the creation ; fertile, unmea- 
sured plains stretching from the tropics to the confines of the 
frozen north ; inland seas; and all the varieties of mountain 
and valley, which nature has spread over the earth so bounti- 
fully ; are well depicted in the first book. Book the second treats 
of the natural history, in the different departments of geology, 
mineralogy, zoology, and botany, in all of which the western 
continent presents objects of high curiosity. The third book is 
entitled Statistics, and enters into various authentic details 
respecting agriculture, manufactures, commerce and navigation, 
finances and population. Inthe fourth book, under the head of 
‘state of society, are noticed political institutions and jurispru- 
dence, religion, literature, arts, and manners; with the state of the ~ 
Indians and negroes. The concluding book contains a sketch 
of what is most prominent and interesting in the several 
divisions of the Union, and in its principal cities and towns. 
To all this are added, accurate maps upon a convenient scale ; 
and a great variety of plates of public and private buildings, 
prisons, canals, and views, which ‘ will tend much to familiarise 
the mind ofa foreigner with American objects and scenery.’ 

The earnest and pleasing style of the work, modestly called 
by the author a compilation requiring ‘only the moderate 
qualifications of industry, candour, and carefulfiess,’ may be seen 
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in the following extract. A view of the character and objects of 
the early colonists is thus introduced.— 


‘ The world presents no parallel to the history on which we now 
enter. The love of glory or of gold has been the impelling cause of 
the commencement of other colonies, and the foundation of other 
empires ; but in this instance religion, and that of no ordinary kind, 
either as to its purity or its intensity, was the grand principle of colo- 
nization. It was a church rather than a kingdom that these master- 
spirits of the age sought to establish on the transatlantic shores ; and 
the selection of their location seems to have well accorded with their 
object. ‘* Arrived at this outside of the world, as they termed it, 
they seemed to themselves to have found a place where the Governor 
of all things yet reigned alone. The solitude of their adopted land, 
so remote from the communities of kindred men that it appeared like 
another world ,—a wide ocean before them, and an unexplored wilder- 
ness behind,—nourished the solemn deep-toned feeling. Man was of 
little account in a place where the rude grandeur of nature bore as 
yet no trophies of his power. God, in the midst of its stern magnifi- 
cence, seemed all in all; and with a warmer and devouter fancy than 
that which of old peopled the groves, the mountains, and the streams, 
each with its tutelary tribe, they mused in the awful loneliness of their 
forests on the present Deity, saw hini directing the bolt of the light- 
ning, and pouring out refreshment in the flood ; throned on the cloud- 
girt hill, and smiling in the pomp of harvest. If ever the character 
of men has been seen more than any where else in powerful action or 
developement, and operated on by the force of peculiar and strongly- 
moving causes, it was here. Nor, wrought on as all were by similar 
influences of place, fortune, and opinion, was ever any thing produced 
like a lifeless unpoetical monotony of character. Nothing could be more 
opposed to this than was the spirit of puritanism. Wrong or right, 
every thing about these men was at least prominent and high-toned. 
Excitement was their daily bread, as it is other men’s occasional 
luxury ; and the diversities of character in this community, where, for 
the most part, people thought so much alike, were more strongly 
marked than they have often been in other places in the most violent 
conflicts of opinion. ‘To a religious model, by force or accord, every 
thing, even relating to the most private and secular concerns, was 
made as far as might be to conform ; for ‘noe man,’ saith Mr. Cotton, 
‘ fashioneth his house to his hangings, but his hangings to his house.’ 
Religion, politics, fashion, and war, never came elsewhere into so close 
companionship. The meeting-house and the armory were built side 
by side, as yet, by the force of old habit, they stand the country 
through. A desperate courage and dexterity in arms were enjoined as 
religious duties. The old considered questions of polity at the meet- 
ing. The demure youth went from testifying with his mouth in the 
assembly, to testify with his firelock in the field; and the muffled 
maiden lisped in biblical phrase her soft words of encouragement or 
welcome.” This is a powerful deseription ; but the reality will be 
found much to exceed it.’— Hinton, vol. i. p. 49. 
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The revolution of 1776 is thus opened :— 


‘No period of the world’s history exhibits events more deeply 
fraught with interest, or more ful! of moral and political instruction, 
than the era of American independence. Duly to appreciate the cha- 
racter of the struggle, it is necessary to take a brief review of the 
circumstances in which the colonies originated, their progress for 
nearly a century and a half, and the nature of the connexion which 
existed between the colonies and the parent state.’ 

‘ A considerable variety of circumstances attended the establishment 
of the different colonies. In some cases large sums were advanced, 
either by associated or by individual proprietors who remained in 
England, expecting, though in vain, to derive a profitable return for 
the advance of their capital; while in others, and those the most 
eminent, the colonies were founded solely at the expense and by the 
talent and laborious exertion of the individuals who expatriated them- 
selves, to obtain the uninterrupted enjoyment of rights which they 
sought in vain in their native land. In no instance can it be truly 
stated that any American colony was established at the expense of the 
government or nation of Great Britain. The individuals who had thus 
voluntarily separated themselves from their native land by a distance 
of three thousand miles, still maintained some connexion with the 
parent state, both because the new soil was claimed as an appendage 
of the crown, and in order to place themselves under adequate pro- 
tection against the hostile attempts of any of the other European 
states. By royal charter, however, each colony was allowed its legis- 
lative assembly, and with such slight restrictions, that the colonists 
might well be excused for entertaining the idea that they possessed 
their own parliament ; and their history evinces that this sentiment 
was widely extended and deeply impressed on the minds of the Ame- 
ricans. In no case were the civil institutions of the colonies less free 
than those of the British constitution—in many instances they were 
far more so; while the simplicity and popular character of their eccle- 
siastical bodies tended most powerfully to keep alive the spirit of civil 
freedom. The liberties they enjoyed were rendered still more valuable, 
in their esteem, from the recollection of the sacrifices they had made 
to obtain them. What labour—what fatigue—what peril had they 
not encountered in an unknown and savage land !—Exposed to the 
excessive rigour of the winter, and the overpowering heat of the 
summer, of an American climate, unmitigated by the protecting and 
consoling influences of civilization, an early death had been the fate of 
most of the first emigrants ; while those who survived the miseries of 
their situation had to defend their new habitations against the assaults 
of a ferocious foe, who disputed their title to the possession of lands 
they had so long regarded as exclusively their own. Did the aristo- 
cracy or the legislature of Great Britain share in these toils? Did 
they dispense with any of their luxurious-habits to relieve the wants, 
or sympathise in the difficulties or distresses of these brave and inde- 
fatigable men? Or did they not leave them unnoticed till they became 
sufficiently wealthy to afford a lucrative banishment to a the 
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basest scions of nobility, and a prospect of yielding a revenue which 
might facilitate the enlargement of the pension list ?’—Id. p. 259. 

The first volume containing a history of the civil and military 
transactions of the Union, including much of the presidency of 
General Jackson, there is left for the second volume a great 
variety of subjects which are treated with a minuteness scarcely 
to have been expected in a general work. The geography of 
the country, the mountains, rivers, climate, and soil, are accu- 
rately described: its geology, mineralogy, botany, and zoology, 
with its agriculture, manufactures, commerce, finance, and 
amount of population, occupy a large portion of the book. The 
political institutions and jurisprudence, the peculiar state of 
religion, the literature, education, arts, and manners, have each 
a special consideration; and after this exact survey of subjects 
common to all parts of the Union, there is introduced a descrip- 
tion of the peculiarities and present condition of each of the 
twenty-five States, and of the five vast dependencies, called 
Territories, not yet formed into States, which constitute the 
Union. 

A particular Chapter is devoted to one of the most interesting 
of subjects, namely, the condition and property of the coloured 
people, Indians and negroes, who amount to not less than 
300,000 of the former, 300,000 free people of colour, of partially 
negro origin, and 2,000,000 slaves, who are either pure negroes, 
or the children of negro and coloured mothers and white fathers. 
The prejudices of the people at large towards all these unfortu- 
nate beings, are strongly stigmatized by Mr. Hinton. For 
there is no equality, even by the law of the United States, 
between the white and the coloured citizen of this great republic ; 
and the present aim of the large mass of the most benevolent is, 
to separate the latter from the former. The treatment of slaves 
is described to be good in the United States ; but the author has 
omitted to mention in the prominent way the fact requires, that 
while the slave population in the West Indies sinks under the 
treatment of British planters, it increases rapidly in the United 
States. This important distinction, and the great changes which 
have already been wrought in public opinion respecting the 
claims of the coloured people, afford good grounds for the belief, 
which many prudent individuals entertain, that America will not 
be last in doing them justice. We have only space’to notice a 
recent change in one particular. In the southern states, within 
these ten years, to educate this class was an indictable offence ; 
and not far from the spot where a presentment was actually pre- 
ferred for it, one of the most influential slave-owners has estab- 
lished infant schools on all his estates, and others are fast 
following his example. 
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Both Mr. Ouseley and Mr. Hinton do justice to that noble 
institution the Colonization society, and its important first-fruit, 
Liberia, the free infant state in Western Africa. The disposition 
to educate the negroes and otherwise to improve their condition, 
amongst their white fellow-citizens at home, is another of the 
fruits of the exertions of that society ; one of the most prominent 
of which is the recent abolition of the internal slave-trade from 
State to State, in Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Kentucky. 

It is a remarkable feature of independent America, that what 
is right is pursued by the people with a steadiness and a sa- 
gacity calculated to overcome all difficulties, and to recover from 
the ill effects of every error. Mr. Hinton’s volumes contain 
proof of this on several heads. The adverse and unnatural 
interest which the existence of negro slavery, originally forced 
upon the colonists by the mother country, had raised up in a 
powerful body to the prejudice of the whole people of colour, 
has long delayed the bes settlement of this great question ; but 
it will be a strange exception to-all American experience, if a 
few years do not dispose of it in the way most earnestly desired 
by the large majority of their greatest men. 

The two productions whose titles are the last upon the list at 
the head of this paper, have also their peculiar merits. The 
letters in Mr. Carpenter’s Magazine contain acute remarks 
in which Americans may find instruction; while the English 
reader will only regret that the nature of the publication in 
which they have appeared has allowed the writer such narrow 
limits. They are likely to be the more useful, by being brought 
in that vehicle to the readers amongst the masses of our country- 
men. It is the millions, chiefly, whom America will ever 
interest ; as it is the interest of the millions that is directly to 
be promoted, by realizing at home the many good old English 
usages which flourish without suppression, and with advant- 
ageous developement, in the United States. _ 

The production of M. Levasseur is distinguished by merit of 
another kind. It is a description of one of the most remarkable 
events that have occurred to an individual in our time. Many 
remember the enthusiastic homage paid in London to the remains 
of Nelson after the battle of Trafalgar, and how the whole 

eople of the metropolis thronged as one man to do his memory 
Leiniae, The homage paid to the living Lafayette was far 
more extensive; and this narrative of his visit to the United 
States, at the exhortation of the Congress, describes in a simple 
but sufficiently lively manner, the presentation of the noblest 
civic crown ever won by a stranger from the grateful millions 
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he had benefited. M. Leyasseur’s account of the reception of 
such a man by such a people, from Boston to New Orleans, is 
necessarily replete with interesting details; and it may be 
recommended as affording an excellent survey of the present 
condition of the United States, independently of the authentic 
particulars which it contains respecting the immediate subject 
of the narrative. 

It is impossible to close these various volumes without feeling 
the conviction, that the United States have reached a measure 
of prosperity both individual and national, never before witnessed 
on so extensive a scale. It cannot be denied that there exist 
in them a real and substantial equality of civil and political 
rights,—a general division, not only of the necessaries, but of 
the comforts of life,—a high degree of mental activity animating 
the mass of society,—not only the facility of acquiring, but the 
actual attainment, of practical knowledge,—enterprises of in- 
ternal improvement which surpass in extent and importance 
those of the richest nations on the globe,—thirteen millions of 
inhabitants governed, or rather governing themselves, and pre- 
serving a state of order and subordination to legal authority, 
almost without military aid, and almost without taxes, while 
empires ruled on despotic principles, whose peculiar boast is the 
adaptation of their system to promote internal peace and tran- 
quillity, are as much exposed to domestic convulsions as they 
are to foreign war,—and finally, a rapidity in the advance of 
population, and of improvement in all the arts of life and society, 
alike unprecedented in the past, and baffling conjecture for the 
future. 








Art. XI1.—The Radical: An Autobiography. By the Author of ‘ The 
Member,’ ‘ The Ayrshire Legatees,’ &c. &c.—London. Fraser. 
1832. 12mo. 

| the last number an account was given of the way in which 

Mr. Galt had been run away with by one of bis own subjects. 
It was told how he had mounted a political Pegasus with a 
strong determination to go in the wind’s eye; and how, after 
all, a gale of genius sprung up, which carried him, Pegasus and 
politics and all, right before it. It was but a small venture, and 
yet it was contrived that a large cargo of borough-mongering 
should be wrecked. The owners, it seems, were not a bit dis- 
heartened, for he is again stranded in another craft, named the 

Radical; a tight little vessel enough, if the commander had 

been able to steer her through the perfidious sands of his gub- 
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ject: he has tried in vain; the Radical is run aground, a prize 
on the enemy's shore,—the wreckers are even now upon her,;— 
and we are about to stave a water-cask or two, in see?ch of con- 
traband treasure. The ‘ Radical’ is an endeavour tu caricature 
radicals: but such is the authot’s sense of the nobility of the 
cause, and so thoroughly does his spirit give the go-by to his 
corruption, that what was designed for a ridiculous burlesque, 
may be held to be a likeness painted out of the man’s own heart. 

No man shall tell us, that a writer of Galt’s genius, experi- 
ence, and trials, has not in his heart a thorough feeling of the 
oppression under which the mass of British talent, activity, 
usefulness, and in short, happiness, has been borne down by an 
oligarchy. He has encountered this dead weight a thousand 
times, and struggled against it as often; has felt what was due 
to himself and to whole classes like him; and has, we will un- 
dertake for it, many a time cursed the hour when such shackles 
were forged. ‘True it may be said, he has borne the outward 
guise of a Tory ;—perhaps so. Who knows the slave till the day 
of freedom ? he does not even know himself. The eyes of many 
will soon be opened: they who considered that all but their 
lives,—the fortunes of their family, their own success in life, 
and all that makes the world worth staying in—were in the hands 
of a governing few,—will soon see that the sun rises in another 
quarter, and diffuses his rays impartially. Shakspeare was in 
habit a Tory: but for an instant suppose him placed at the epoch 
of Reform, contemporary with the moment when a nation rises 
up in her sovereignty, would he have preferred to be the intel- 
lectual lacquey of any lord, however refined or chivalric, to 
standing the brother of a regenerate race of freemen? But 
as Galt might have made a few parting salutes to his 
patrons, so he might have made a play or two, ridiculing opinion 
and the people, and exalting the lords of Parliament—the bene- 
ficent octroyeurs of the liberty of breathmg and walking: but, 
after all, if our theory be correct, sure we are that the nature in 
him would have undermined his patrons—genius would have had 
her own; the man would have asserted his charter; and the 
arrows, hike the enchanted bullets of Freischutz, would have 
found their true mark. How something of this kind took place in 
the ‘ Member’ has been shown: it is still more apparent in the 
‘Radical.’ They who are hired to curse, like Balaam, cannot 
but bless ;—the scoffer comes to scoff, and stops to pray. The 
Radical is intended as a misrepresentation, and indeed a vilifi- 
cation of radicalism: but so intertwined are all the ramifications 
of the cause with the heart of man, and more particularly a man 
of genius who is not an oligarch, that the Radical is—barring 
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only a few assumed doctrinal phrases—neither more nor less 
than an acute and able statement of the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the friends of the people, and the designs of those 
who would accelerate their progress in what Mr. Galt calls, 
with a sneer, perfectibility; but which we prefer to term, 
the greatest happiness. The phrases adopted by Mr. Galt 
with a view of depreciating the cause he attacks, it must be 
said, betray a considerable degree of ignorance of the progress 
of opinion among us. While he was laying down the plans of 
Guelpb town, he must not suppose that the population of Britain 
had no plans of their own ; and it is unworthy even of those who 
patronize him, to confound, even for a moment, the wild specu- 
lations of Godwin and the Spencean anti-property notions he 
dwells upon, with the firm and resolved design of the radicals to 
have the country governed for itself, and not foraclass. Those 
grovelling far deeper in the mine of corruption than he is, will 
be ashamed of this mistake: while not one of them could pre- 
tend to be the author of numerous passages in the work, in which 
he writes as if in the character of a radical reformer, but in truth 
out of his own sense of a large justice, and in his heartfelt sym- 
pathy with the cause of his countrymen. He has indeed con- 
sented to wear livery and obey orders, but he may rely upon it, 
that had his masters continued in power, they would not long 
have retained in their service so unlucky a partisan. 

We give no credit to Mr. Galt’s intentions; his outward 
man has been blinded by notions of interest: he fancied he 
was working out a weight of worldly treasure—but alas! 
he was mistaken; the conjuncture was unfavourable, and 
his hopes, when at the brightest, have suffered a dark eclipse. 
It seemed a happy coincidence that the book was finished 
during the brief occultation of the reforming ministry. There 
was doubtless loud chuckling when the dedication to Lord 
Brougham, ‘ /ate Lord High Chancellor,’ was concocted: pleasant 
was the jest and happy the hour that seemed to witness the 
culmination of the ‘ Radical,’ and the descent of the alleged 
incarnation of radicalism, the head and front of the party, as he 
calls him, to the lowest depths of Nadir. Grievously, however, 
has the horoscope deceived the sanguine author; the unlucky 
— in the very threshold was ominous, and betokened utter 
ailure. 

Mr. Galt’s Radical, he would have us believe, is a very sad 
fellow, and in giving an account of himself, it is lamentable to 
think he has nothing but sins to record. One of the earliest is 
robbing an orchard : this is intended to be typical of his future 
disregard of the meum and tuum ona large oak - Next he beards 
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the school-master on his throne, and is a ringleader of rebellion 
among the scholars: this is clearly indicative of agitation. 
Of course none of the conservatives ever robbed orchards or de- 
fied a pedagogue. Next we have a case of bastardy ; the Radical 
walks once too often in My Lord’s park with one Alice Handy: 
the Radical himself speaks of the poor girl tenderly, but the 
exemplary Tory father countenances no unequal matches, so it 
becomes an affair of the parish. Now every one must see that 
this unfortunate occurrence has a very close connexion with 
reform; and that it is manifest from the young gentleman’s 
aptitude at seduction, that he would turn out a strenuous advo- 
cate of the liberties of the people. Seduction is a charge that 
has never been substantiated against the aristocracy. The 
Tories disdain low connexions, and bastardy is a bar to prefer- 
ment whether in relation to parent or child: it is only the 
radical, anxious for the amelioration of the condition 2: the 
great mass of his fellow-citizens, who goes about bringing poor 
girls upon the parish. It was a happy idea of Mr. Galt’s to 
bring the Radical into a decided contact with the parish beadle, 
by way of showing how reformers spurn the powers that are. 
The Radical (whose name by the bye is Nathan Butt; it is 
chosen for the sound, it does not ring so well as Wharncliffe or 
Wellington) is now sent from home, his father being disgusted by 
his irreverence for the venerable institutions of the country as 
shown in his brief affair with the parish. Nathan is transferred 
to the town of Slates, where an uncle resides who takes him into 
business. It is to be presumed that the faux pas of Nathan 
have an end; for his uncle proposes marriage and suggests a 
suitable party. Whereupon the Radical takes the institution of 
matrimony into consideration, and ends by showing a manifest 
abhorrence of it, both in the beginning and in the end. Hence 
it is to be concluded that radicals are not married and given in 
marriage. It might be better for many of them if there were 
some truth in the allegation. It is not this class, however, 
that lives in luxurious bachelorship, or that habitually despises 
and derides the bonds of the institution after it has once been 
entered into. Nathan, at length gives in, and is married 
to the lady recommended by his uncle. A child is born, 
and hence arises a multitude of woes. Mrs. Butt is a strictly 
religious person: Nathan being a radical is necessarily an 
irreligious one. The lady objects to her husband, as not in a fit 
state of mind for being his child’s godfather; and not only lets 
loose upon him his aged mother, and his miserable old father, an 
attorney who thinks religion nearly connected with costs, but a 
presbyterian minister and a clergyman of the established church, 
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and further, improves every hour, night and day, by lectures 
on the state of Nathan’s soul. Poor Mr. Butt very naturally 
concludes that he is a persecuted man, and in the most delicate 
manner possible proposes a separation. But he has reckoned 
without his hostess! Mrs. Butt is far too good a wife to 
separate from her husband ; it is her duty to torment him into 
a proper idea of his miserable condition : so poor Nathan resigns 
himself to his fate, and may be held out as a warning for all 
radicals not to take religious wives to their rebellious bosoms. 
Nathan at length retires from business, on philosophical and 
radical fac Pee ay It is pleasant to learn that the unhappy 
man has saved an ample competency. In his retirement from 
business, his radicalism naturally festers, and he feels a call to 
parliament. He is returned for the rotten borough of Mothy. 
Corrupt places only, return radicals ; and in a short time, ona 
petition, he is ousted from his seat on the score of perjury. 
Bribery, corruption, and rotten representation, are characteristic 
of radicalism ; and Nathan Butt only appears in the House to be 
present at the discussion of the Reform Bill in the Commons, 
and then to be sent back to Mrs. Butt, and lectures on domestic 
bliss and baptism. 

The skeleton of the history of the Radical, is only the imbe- 
cility of the would-be partisans of the broken-down con- 
servatives. The reasoning and reflection—the muscle and nerve 
of the book—are the author’s own. In his private thoughts 
John Galt is a shrewd, nay, a profound reflector upon the pro- 
gress of events; he is not aware of his own sagacity, and 
perhaps is ignorant that he has been long masking his free 
thoughts in deference to place or person. In attempting to 
put ridiculous notions into the mouth of his Radical, he has 
with that strange autobiographical instinct he possesses, often 
seen into the very depths of the Radical question. He sets 
forth much in jest, that he would in vain attempt to answer 
seriously ; of course we throw overboard at once all the stuff 
about ‘ the natural source of right’—‘ the absolute rights which 
man has inherited from nature, anterior to the gregarious 
sympathies,’ the ‘artificial maxims of society,’ and similar 
nonsense palmed upon us from the enemy. 

Mr. Galt’s obstinate genius has played him as false in his 
descriptions of the parties he would praise, as of those he would 
hold up to ridicule. The objects of veneration he has set before 
us, are most unfortunate specimens. Down to the very school- 
master Dr. Gnarl, if not intolerable for their bad qualities, they 
are for their dull ones. The father is so great a nuisance, that 
he would, if any thing could, bring filial obedience into con- 
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tempt. This is an account of the last interview between the 
incurable father and the incorrigible son, previous to his being 
sent forth. 


“ Nathan Butt,” said he, on the evening previous to my departure, 
‘you go from your father’s house—what he says with sorrow and 
apprehension—an incorrigible young man: you have, from your 
youth upward, been contumacious to reproof, and in your nature 
opposed, as with an instinctive antipathy, to every thing that has 
been endeared by experience.” 

‘ This address a little disconcerted me ; but in the end my independ- 
ence gave me fortitude to say,—* Sir, that I have not been submissive 
to the opinions of the world and to yours is certain; but it is not in 
my character to be other than I am. Fate has ordained me to discern 
the manifold forms which oppression takes in the present organisation 
of society “ 

‘* Oppression !"’ cried the old gentleman, with vehemence, ‘‘ do you 
call it oppression, to have been, from your childhood, the cause of no 
common grief to your parents ; to have been kicked out of one school, 
and the rebel ringleader in another ?—Nathan Butt! Nathan Buit! 
unless you change your conduct, society will soon let you know, with 
a pin in your nose, what it is to set her laws and establishments at 
defiance.” 

‘* Alas! sir, pardon me for the observation—but you have lived 
too long ; the world now is far ahead of the age which respected your 
prejudices. I am but one of the present time ; all its influences act 
strongly on me, and, like my contemporaries, I feel the shackles and 
resent the thraldrom to which we have been born.” 

** You stiff-necked boy!” exclaimed my father, starting up in a 
passion ; “ but I ought not to be surprised at such pestiferous jargon. 
And so you are one of those, I suppose, destined to be a regenerator 
of the world! Come, come, Mahomet Butt, as I should call you, ne 
doubt this expulsion to your uncle’s will be renowned hereafter as 
your Hegira. I have seen young men, it is true, in my time—that 
which you say is now past—who, with a due reverence for antiquity, 
and a hallowed respect for whatever age and use had proved beneficial 
—but the lesson is lost on you: however, let me tell you, my young 
Mahomet, that we had in those days mettlesome lads, who did no 
worse than your pranks ; but e 

‘© Well then, sir, what was the difference between them and me?” 

«‘ Just this, you graceless vagabond !—what they did, was in fun 
and frolic, and careless juvenility; but you, ye reprobate! do your 
mischief from instinct ; and evil, the devil’s motive, is, to your eyes 
and feelings, good! You—ye ingrained heretic to law, gospel, and 
morality, as I may justly say you are—have the same satisfaction in 
committing mischief, that those to whom I allude had, in after-life, 
in acts of virtue and benevolence.”—p. 52. 


The personal appearance of the absurd old gentleman would 
not lend any grace to his doctrines. 
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‘ My father, who had been more than five-and-thirty years the 
legal adviser of Lord Woodbury, one of the greatest beaux of his 
time, was, in his appearance, the opposite of all ever deemed fashion- 
able and favour-bespeaking. His clothes were of a strange and odd 
cut: he wore half-boots, light-blue stockings, and brown kerseymere 
inexpressibles, with large silver knee-buckles ; commonly a black 
satin waistcoat with spacious pockets, a bluish-grey coat with broad 
brass buttons, a tye-wig well powdered ; and his face was red as with 
the setting glow of a departed passion.’-—p. 57. 

The mother and the wife, we trust, are not fair examples of the 
lots radicals draw in their feminine relations. With the old lady 
there is not much fault to find ; she is weak and ignorant, like 
many other old ladies. But the wife is the perfection of quiet 
provokingness ; one of those torments that can carbonado a poor 
man without moving a muscle, or disturbing her marble-like 
tranquillity; the unquiet spirit working beneath a surface of 
ice. Such women are always deemed models for the imitation 
of their sex, and to all but the poor man whom they work with 
‘their unseen pins and needles of vexation, appear in the guise 
of angels of decorum and benevolence. This is hard measure 
for the poor Radical, and it is lucky for him that he can occupy 
himself with setting the business of the country to rights. He 
is not, however, without touches of natural affection, in spite of 
his horrible political principles. Mr. Galt cannot be so cruel 
as to deny him a heart, and has even painted the scene of his 
mother’s death-bed in a manner to do the grieving son credit. 
Her last words are however a cutting attack ; in the agony of 
her disappointment that her son is not the safe and loyal person 
his father was, a personification of popular prejudices or un- 
doubting common-place, and under the last suffusion of maternal 
tenderness and apprehension she exclaims— 

*‘Oh! Nathan Butt, are you that blithe and innocent boy that 
gladdened my heart so long ago ?” 

This was the last question she ever asked, and it did not 
require answering. Some of her son’s reflections on the occa- 
sion deserve quotation. It will be seen they are meant to imply 
perverted feelings. 


‘I then left the room, and went to my own chamber, where, after 
a season, I grew impatient at my softness, and cried out, with a 
grudge, “‘ Why is it that man alone should be molested with such 
scenes ?”’ But, do what I would, and resolutely as I nerved myself, I 
could not check the current of my thoughts and tears. This was 
undoubtedly an unbecoming imbecility ; and for a time, in spite of 
myself; I was obliged to give way to the mood that fell upon me. In 
the sequel, however, I recovered my self-possession ; and it is salutary 
to reflect how soon, after the grave has closed on the truest of friends 
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“a parent—a man regains his accustomed wont. No doubt, the 
shrinking sense of grief is afterwards felt occasionally in the lone and 
the sad hour, and I have not been without the experience of its icy 
touch; but sorrow is not a habitude of nature, and to confess the 
fact, 1 really felt that the dem‘-e of my worthy mother left me freer to 
pursue the course of my endeavours to improve the condition of man ; 
for while she lived, my dread of giving any cause of uneasiness to her 
made me shy to undertake many enterprises of pith and moment that 
the heritage of the world so wofully requires. —p. 162. 


Of the political views, the shrewdest, and at the same time the 
least caricatured, are Mr. Nathan Butt’s notions respecting the 
course of political history since the French revolution, and the 
account he gives of the Radical tactics during the same period. 
His ideas respecting Napoleon, that ‘great bad man, who so 
singularly threw the world away,’ probably do not vary much 
from those entertained by many radicals of flesh and blood. 


‘ When Napoleon came upon the scene as a monarch, it was.an 
epoch of the drama wherein he bore the principal part. From the 
moment in which he assumed the imperial attributes, I had my doubts 
of his integrity ; for I beheld then that the star of ancient things was 
again in the ascendant. I trembled at his restorations—I grieved at 
his institutions ; and 1 saw only a revival of thraldom for mankind, 
especially when he blended his fortunes, by marriage, with the fated 
progeny of the doomed. But when, after that lapse, he again stepped 
forth in his glory, conquering and to conquer, a new hope dawned 
upon me. Alas! it proved but the glare of that false light, which 
streams up in the northern sky, and is succeeded by no day. The 
Russian campaign disappointed my dreams ; and the havoc and storm 
which pursued him to the Isle of Elba, smote me with consternation. 
All around seemed blasted ; and my sad ears heard no sound but the 
riveting again of shackles and fetters on the wrists and ankles of man.’ 

‘In this dismal crisis, when the cry arose that the captive Eagle was 
again on the wing, and the wrens and sparrows cowering and flying 
before him, inadequate is the utterance of my pen to express what I 
then felt. ‘The primeval energy of my spirit blazed up, and I antici- 
pated the renewal of all those fond illusions which I had cherished 
with enthusiasm in former years. But the fortune of the world is 
like the destiny of individuals—a very shuttlecock. Brief indeed was 
the flattering hope that the return of Napoleon to the Tuileries, and 
the flight of Louis to Ghent, inspired.’ 

‘ The battle of Waterloo blighted my expectations ; and with a sick 
and humbled heart, I acknowledged that the cause of philanthropy 
was, in consequence, suspended. But I had yet the embers of secret 
consolation unquenched at the bottom of my heart.’ 

‘¢ The cause of man,” said I to myself, “is a sacred cause—a 
cause to which the heavens themselves are propitious ; and this very 
eclipse that has darkened its splendour, is a proof that it isin progress, 
and will hereafter shine forth with more refulgent lustre.”—p. 91. 


Did Mr. Butt say true; or not? 
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After speaking of the measures used by the government of 
the time in repressing the ‘radical uproar,’ Mr. Nathan Butt 
describes the changes of commotion on the part of mobs, 
into agitation and discussion, as the settled plan of a defeated 
party. 

© Measures, therefore, more consonant to our condition, were forced 
upon our consideration by the ineffectuality of the Scottish Radical 
campaign. ‘To strive with those who in the field commanded the 
sinews of war, required a peculiar, and new as peculiar, system of 
tactics. But the same untired genius that ever delighted to re-illume 
our darkening hopes, was still amongst us. Taught by it, we retired 
from the battle of blows, and with a ufanimity that will be remarked 
byposterity as among the wonders of the time, we had recourse to the 
weapons of reason, and the intellectual contests of argument. Yet in 
this retreat we did not escape contumely. On the contrary, we were 
treated as if we had been subjugated; and in the endurance of that 
exultation, we acquired the patience which is now giving us a foretaste 
of at last becoming in our turn the conquerors.’ —p. 95. 


This is more ingenious than true: the spread of inform- 
ation as to the nature and uses of government and the corrupt 
state of our own, has rapidly worked a change in popular 
opinion, The working classes were perhaps the first to show 
their discontent; for the mischief pinched them most sorely. But 
it was not because they were victimized at Peterloo and Paisley, 
that the necessity of a parliamentary reform was made apparent 
by means of discussion ; but because the question of the evils 
the country was suffering under, had been taken up by very 
different classes of men, who have at length succeeded in proving 
to the nation the soundness of their views and in opening its 
eyes to its true interests. 

The dissertation on the effect of the cry for ‘ retrenchment?’ is 
ingenious, and has the merit of coming very near the truth. 
The whole Chapter is worth quoting, both for itself and as a 
good specimen of the manner in which Mr, Galt carries on the 
war against the radicals. 


«« Experience teaches fools ;”" and her lessons were not lost upon 
me, nor upon those who, like me, Were stimulated by an innate 
antipathy to that oppression which it is the effect of the social state, 
in its existing structure, to entail on man,’ 

‘It was evident that Nature, ever wise and beneficent, rejected the 
design of advocating her cause by force. Nothing but this palpable 
truth can explain the disasters which befell our arms. But, though 
late, instruction came at last; we saw that our weapons were argu- 
ments, and our artillery reasons; and accordingly we suited our 
belligerency to our means.’ 

‘ After the fatal turbulence displayed in the manufacturing districts, 
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and the apparently subdued bravery with which we retired from the 
hostile demonstration vf mobs with clubs, we instinctively turned our 
valour to intellectual controversy.’ 

‘No man could deny the burdens of the nation—all felt them, and 
augmented the general cry. Nothing could be more galling to the 
latent indignation of the country, than that so many should enjoy the 
fruit of the taxes—should revel in elegance, or wallow in opulence, on 
the hard-won earnings of the industrious poor ; and we took up this 
obvious truth as our theme.’ 

** What did it avail,” we said, “‘ that these persons, supported by 
the tuxes, had either served the state by themselves or relations? 
More honourable it had been for them, had they employed themselves 
in the arts or honest trades, and provided for their friends from their 
individual gains, rather than have deemed theinselves, from the 
accident of their being servants of the public, entitled to pasture 
their kindred near them on the same common.” 

‘ This argument took: Whigs and Tories, subdued by its plausi- 
bility, joined in the cry; and retrenchment became the universal 
shout. It never once occurred to these witlings, that retrenchment 
could not be made to touch the public establishments without affecting 
individuals ; and they both, regardless of consequences, urged and 
clamoured for it as an unmingled blessing.’ 

‘ This was serving our purpose, and recruiting our ranks. Every 
one who was cast upon his own resources by retrenchment, became 
added to the phalanx of Reform. The more the cry for it prevailed, 
the stronger we waxedin numbers ; while the two poor, short-sighted, 
rival factions were devouring each other—the Tories, by yielding to 
the representations of the Whigs, and the Whigs, by goading on the 
Tories into measures that were one day to leave them both without 
that influence in society, which it is the nature of patronage to ensure, 
and of property to beget. The more that the one was provoked by 
the taunts of the other to sanction retrenchment, their respective 
powers were diminished. But the infatuated saw not this. The 
Whigs cried out for reduction; the Tories, in their ineffectual endea- 
vours to appease them, discharged and reduced the adherents of 
Government, or, in other words, lessened the number of the 
mercenaries in the system of oppression, and made it in some sort 
defenceless.’ 

‘A rational war like this was the only war we ever should have 
waged. But at first, as the child, who grows conscious of strength, 
instinctively employs it in mischief,—we unfortunately were not aware 
that physical coercion never could accomplish moral purposes ; and 
yet to attain them we had recourse to physical means. When our 
reason, however, grew to maturity, we saw our error; and the inde- 
fatigable use of the mere word ‘ retrenchment,” did more for the 
restoration of natural privileges than all the crimson struggles of the 
early French revolution—the insubordination of the manufacturing 
districtsand the abortive endeavours of embodied multitudes to 
intimidate the law. It enchanted the Tories to part with their guards 
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—it left the Whigs without a pretext to take them into their service ; 
and the victims of what was considered national policy, in their 
destitution and bereavement, Hocked to our standard. It was this, 
thank Heaven, that made us what we now are—that put us ina 
condition to render the Whig's subservient to our will, and the Tories, 
in their astonishment, the objects of our derision. Too late have the 
latter discovered, that in yielding to retrenchment, they but multiplied 
discontent. But in vain is all their bravery ; we have wrested from 
them the sceptre—one struggle more, and it is broken for ever.’ 

‘When the effect of the cry for retrenchment became visible, I 
remember a discussion that I had at the time with my old friend 
Mr. Grudger—a true man he was, with all his feelings palpitating and 
obvious : Spagnoletti never painted one of his skinless subjects with 
muscles more strikingly articulated than Mr. Grudger, with his 
throbbing sensibilities, always appeared to me.’ 

‘““No doubt, Mr. Butt,” said he, “from the manner in which 
retrenchment is administered, as you observe, the general interests of 
the human race may derive great advantage; but think how very 
nearly it has endangered the Radical cause. Had the aristocracy of 
the Tories seen the thing in its true light, they would have made a 
stout stand against retrenchment in the very beginning, or would have 
begun their reductions with plucking, what one of the most strenuous 
advocates of retrenchment calls ‘‘ the birds of prey.” Instead, how- 
ever, of doing so, they have always regarded the desire in man for 
the re-establishment of equality as a temporary cholera; and, partly 
from folly mixed with sordidness, they began their reductions with 
their dependants. Had they set about lopping their own salaries and 
sinecures, and given up to their inferiors something, instead of taking 
from them every thing, the feeling towards them would have been 
very different. The age required that men who had large private 
properties should have resigned what they drew from the public purse. 
But the Tories have acted otherwise ; and as they have sown, so shall 
they reap. As for the Whigs, their conduct has, in principle, been 
still more efficacious, though unintended. ‘They have never lost an 
occasion on which they could decry the cupidity of their adversaries, 
and thus have fought our battles ; little aware, that, when the time 
should come that office was to be at their acceptance, the very words 
which they employed against the grasping of the ‘Tories, would be 
used as javelins and barbed arrows against themselves. By their 
arguments they have advocated our cause ; and the ‘Tories by their 
conduct were also, unconsciously, our auxiliaries.” 

«What you remark, Mr. Grudger, is very true; had the Tories 
done, as you say they might have done, the very course of proceeding 
that makes for us, might have been otherwise ; for then retrenchment, 
in that case, would have taken the sacred character of sacrifice, and 
the hearts of men might have rallied to uphold a system productive of 
such beautiful results. ut, my dear sir, you forget that corruption, 
which it is the aim of every philanthropist to remove, prevented the 
Tories from doing what you say; and the Whigs in employing the 
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means they have done to drive their rivals from place, happily forgot 
that the schoolmaster was abroad, and in oblivion of that circumstance, 
they spoke to his unwashen pupils, the populace, as their predecessors, 
the Whigs of other days, cajoled the country gentlemen. The com- 
monalty now are at least equal in understanding to the De Coverleys 
and Westerns of other years.” 

‘ My friend seemed a little thoughtful as I said this, and, disinclined 
to continue the conversation, subjoined, ‘‘ It would take a wiser head 
than mine to say what course would now be most salutary for the 
world ; but let us hope that it cannot be an evil thing which so many 
are pursuing with such ardour.”—p. 97. 

We have now devoted more than a sufficiency of time and 
place to this work: it has been done chiefly in compliment to 
the genius of the author, from whose other works, more especially 
his Lawrie Todd, we have derived great pleasure. 
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jy’ most cases of dispute it happens that there is a right and a 
wrong ; and that an individual who feels moved to endeavour 
to oppose the wrong, may have the advantage of seeing the 
standard of the right erected in some quarter, whither he may 
transport his adherence and his contributions. But in the pre- 
sent case it is to be feared, that there is as yet scarcely anything 
ostensibly and visibly in the field, except the clashing of two 
clamorous wrongs. When a portion of the public property is 
doomed to be sacrificed to what is technically termed a_ job, no 
plan can be better conceived for securing success, than the 
setting up éwo rival jobs to fight each other, and so puzzle 
and distract the attention of the public which is to ‘ suffer.’ 
In the actual instance, there is the Bank of England job, and 
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there is the Country Bankers job. Both are wrongs ; but it is 
too much to expect from the past circumstances of the country, 
that it should be able to see through the mystification of a 
combat between the two, or discern that it is in reality only a 
struggle between interests equally hostile to the community. And 
as there are certain probabilities on the face of things, which 
lead to the expectation that the community may be better able 
to understand and to direct its own interests at some coming 
time than now, a proportionate ardour is displayed to get a 
lease of mischief settled in some way at the present, and 
‘conserve’ at least some ten years profits of the evil. There 
is perhaps but little chance of hindering this ; the wrong has us 
at a disadvantage ; the community is too young in the habit of 
attending to its own affairs, and the wrong too old, to leave 
much hope of prevention for the present. But it is pleasant in 
such a case, to get hold of any number of men however small, and 
teach them to say, ‘ Now, see, the hand goes down into our 
pockets ; and now the fingers twine and grapple with our purse- 
strings; and now the purse comes slowly forth, like some 
reluctant eel extracted from his cave, and glads the spoiler with 
its glittering folds.’ 

The groundwork of all knowledge of this nature, is for a man to 
convince himself thoroughly and entirely of the fact, that any 
nation in a tolerably advanced state of civilisation has the power 
of dispensing with the expense of a metallic currency, by the 
substitution of one of leather or paper or some equally cheap 
material, in the same manner as an individual can dispense with 
gold and silver drinking-vessels by the substitution of glass. 
Waive all questions of the ultimate policy of this; enter for 
the present into no inquiries touching the magnitude of the 
adventitious obstacles that may arise ; but leave all these to be 
duly estimated to the last scruple in the proper place. Let it 
be admitted as for future establishment, that there may be 
danger of the glass inflicting wounds upon the mouths of 
the drinkers, that maid-servants may let it fall and footmen 
scratch it by the roughness of their purgation, that it may crack 
under the influence of heat and leave us disappointed of the 
expected tumbler of warm invigoration ; let all these pains and 
perils be put by in a parenthesis, and attach yourself to the sim- 
ple fact, that there is an initial possibility for a man to furnish 
his table with glass, and put the price of the silver tankards of his 
ancestors into his own peculiar pocket. So in the case of mcney, 
look round upon the evidence there is,—an evidence not made for 
the occasion, but furnished by the enemy in the course of his 
past operations upon the public property,—that a leather or 
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@ paper money, openly declared to be irrecoverable from the 
government that issues it except as it may be proffered in dis- 
charge of taxes, will nevertheless maintain a certain value in 
exchange, and that the magnitude of the value possessed by 
each particular scrap and portion, will be determined by that 
which is required to make the whole money in circulation possess 
the value of the quantity of gold or silver or convenient goods of 
any kind, which would be wanted in the existing state and con- 
dition of the society, to form an instrument or medium of 
exchange,—and consequently any numerical quantity of this 
money (excepting quantities so small as to be incompetent to the 
general object through the want of subdivision, or in other 
words the absence of small change) will always be of the same 
total value (surrounding circumstances of all kinds supposed 
unaltered), any addition to the mass being absorbed by a pro- 
portionate depreciation in the value of each of the component 
parts in the pockets of the holders of the total currency, and 
any diminution counteracted by a proportionate rise. That 
this is true, has been exemplified by public experience; and for 
those who are desirous to see the how, the when, and the where 
of all these effects, painfully dissected and laid out as on the 
table of a demonstrator of anatomy, the thing has been done, 
and without pretence of refutation or denial, in the earliest 
Number of the present periodical work, and disseminated in the 
cheapest form, with curious steering through the shoals and 
quicksands with which the robber-made laws of this country 
have surrounded the attempt to communicate anything useful 
at small expense, and specially and above all to bring know- 
ledge to the level of the pockets of the poor*. 

This step being conceded, it is plain that an honest govern- 
ment has one of two things todo. Either it may determine, if 
it thinks it sees cause, to keep to the silver tankards, and use 
none but the most expensive medium; or it may substitute the 
cheaper instrument, applying the price of the old one to the use 
of the people who paid for it, and whose property it strictly is. 
But the government of this robber-ridden country has done nei- 
ther; nor is there as yet any outward visible sign, that the exist- 
ing administration is in a way of making any material alteration. 
The government neither kept to the expensive material, nor 
substituted the cheaper one and accounted for the difference to 
the owners; but it substituted the cheaper one, and set up the 
difference to be scrambled for, by anybody who would proffer the 





* The Article on the Jnstrument of Exchange in No.1 of the Westmin- 
ster Review. Republished as a Pamphlet ; Price Threepence. ° 
° 
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government corrupt assistance in return. It took the millions 
which were the value of the plate the people had paid for, and in- 
stead of accounting for them to the people, it went with them into 
the corruption-bazaar, and sold them for the means of inflicting 
further mischief on the community. The customers it found, 
were precisely the two sets of persons who are at this moment 
disputing as if the truth lay between them ;—the thing called 
the Bank of England, and the country bankers. Each of these 
bought the privilege of supplying a portion of the glasses for the 
people’s use, and pocketing the value of so many silver tankards 
in return. And what they paid in, was the coin that all public 
injuries are paid in,—corrupt support. Does anybody imagine 
that a grasping and money-taking government,—a government 
harassed and worried with a litter of aristocracy, to which the 
swinish multitude that besets an overburthened sow is but a 
type of barrenness,—does anybody surmise that such a govern- 
ment gave millions away for love? 

Supposing an honest government to have determined on 
issuing paper money, what it would have done would clearly 
have been, to have appointed an office, a Bank (for that would 
have been a natural name enough), which should have issued 
the paper to the extent the same honest government should have 
directed, by applying it to the discharge of the current expenses 
of the state, and at thé same time appropriating corres- 
ponding sums out of the produce of the taxes to the relief and 
credit of the community ;—for which the palpable and ready 
method, in the existing condition of this country and most other 
countries, would have been the buying up a portion of the public 
debt, and taking off taxes to the amount of the interest. Beanp- 
body can see that this would have been a fair operation, an honest 
operation, a creditable operation, and one that would bear the 
light ; and by its approximation to this, must every other act 
be measured. 

The extent to which such a Bank should be directed to issue 
paper, would clearly be, to the greatest extent at which a given 
particle of paper would buy in the market an assigned quan- 
tity of some commodity which experience has proved to be not 
liable to sudden fluctuations, and consequently to be a conveni- 
ent standard of value. The experience of all ages has pointed 
to gold, as being the most convenient commodity for this pur- 
pose; the paper, therefore, should be issued to the extent at 
which a given particle (suppose the pound-note) would purchase 
in the market an assigned quantity (suppose, for brevity, a 
quarter of an ounce) of pure gold, or of eat in some assignable 
state of fineness. If it should be found at any time that a 
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pound-note would buy more than a quarter of an ounce of gold 
(or the market price of gold fell below 4/. an ounce), it would 
be a sign that the paper might be increased ; and if it should be 
found that the pound-note would buy /ess (or the market price 
of gold had risen above 4/. an ounce), it would be a proof that 
the paper was too much. In the first case, there would be 
manifestly no difficulty in issuing more, and applying the pro- 
ceeds as before. In the second case (supposing it likely to 
occur where there should have been an honest intention not to 
bring it on by known over-issues), it would be just as easy to 
restore the proper price by buying up a portion of the paper 
in circulation. The readiest way to provide for such an opera- 
tion, would be by applying the amount received for the paper 
currency, or some portion of it, to something of the nature of 
a sinking-fund; and then, if in spite of precautions the paper 
in circulation should be ever found too much, carrying a portion 
of the stock of this sinking-fund into the market again, and 
burning or destroying the paper received for it unless reserved 
for the chance of being wanted for future issue, would reduce 
the quantity in circulation. But throughout the whole of this, 
reservation may be made of the question, whether it is necessary 
to make provision for any such phenomenon at all, provided 
always security can be had against wilful over-issues. 

And here is made a principal point of resistance, with the 
friends of the present state of things. Who can provide security 
against over-issues? Answer, Anybody, if he chuses. Nobody 
can provide against over-issues, if the thing is to be wrapt up 
in mystery and concealment. Nobody can provide against over- 
issues, if the process is to be made a darkling job in the 
hands of men who are to be interested in doing wrong. Who 
can prevent his apprentice from robbing his till? Who can 
keep thieves out of his strong-box, or pigs out of his potatoe- 
garden? Who can hinder flies from flying down his throat? 
Anybody ; if he chuses to shut his mouth. If he does not, he 
must be assumed to belong by nature and by instinct, to the genus 
fly-catcher. It is manifest he does it because he intends to do 
it. But it is absurd, because he does not stop it, to state that 
there is a physical difficulty in preventing the consummation. 
Direct by Act of Parliament that a statement of the notes in 
circulation shall be laid on the table of the House of Commons 
at the commencement of every session, and at any other time 
when the same shall be called for in the House in the ordinary 
manner ; direct further that the money price of gold shall be pub- 
lished weekly by authority, as perhaps is already done in the 
Gazette or the Price Current; decree that there shall be no in- 
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crease tothe paper in circulation but by an Order in Council; upon 
evidence produced of the price of gold having been at least (six- 
pence) per ounce below the standard price, on the average of 
the weekly prices of at least twelve months previous *,—that 
the increase shall be only such as shall be collected from taking 
the proportion, of the difference from the standard price, to that 
average price}, and that the proceeds shall be applied to the 
reduction of the public debt; inflict the penalties of forgery on 
all concerned, in the event of any issue not authenticated by Act 
of Parliament as directed ; and leave all this open in ailits parts 
to the perpetual visitation and examination of a House of 
Commons consisting of real delegates of the people. Do this, 
and see what chance there will be for the flies going down any- 
body’s throatafterwards. Ifitis not done,—if the mouth is wil- 
fully left open,——there will be no doubt of the flies going down in 
any quantity; but let no man say, it was for want of a way to 
hinder it. 

If it is urged that all this is trouble ;—everything is trouble. 
And in this case there are the people’s millions at stake. Trouble 
enough can be taken for a gray hen; it would be thought no 
trouble to transport the man who should take one in certain 
ways unpleasing to the squirearchy, nor to string up any num- 
ber of the lieges who should in other ways offend to the amount 
of some five shillings each. Divide, therefore, the people’s mil- 
lions by five shillings or a gray hen, and it will give some mea- 
sure of the occasion there is for calling out trouble here. 

What such a Bank would have to do, would be to keep the 
accounts always ready to be furnished to parliament ; to supply 
new paper in the place of such as should be returned in a state 
not fit for re-issuing ; and to do in fact what every man who ever 
kept a clerk or was one, can perfectly conceive. For this it is 
clear the agents must be paid ; and only for this. The annual 
interest of the value of the metallic currency (suppose two 
millions a year) would be what must be set to the credit 
of the public on one side, and the annual expense of this 





* Precise numbers in a case of this kind are always supposed to be for 
revision and after-examination. But the term of twelve months was fixed 
upon, because it seems exceedingly probable that there might be a natural 
fluctuation in the value of paper arising from the different demand for it 
at different seasons of the year. This it will perhaps be urged, would 
make it cheaper to pay debts at one season of the year than at another. 
And is this anything but what exists now? Has not every man his con- 
venient season for paying money and the contrary? 

+ For example, if the average price had fallen froin 4/. to 3/. 19s. 6d., the 
proportion would be that of 6d. to 3/. 19s. 6d. or 1 to 159; or the paper 
actually in circulation should be increased by a 159th part. The same 
rule would hold good too, in the event of occasion to withdraw paper. 
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banking department on the other; and the difference would be 
the annual gain of the community. Can anybody suppose that 
such a department could not be conducted for 200,000/. a year? 
Nine-tenths therefore of the net interest, or a million and four-fifths 
of a million, might have been the annual saving to the community. 
What a rout is made about a million and four-fifths annually, if 
the question is of applying it to an honest purpose. Whata 
trivial thing it passes for, when the question is of allowing it to 
slip down the gulph of public wrong. 

The government did make a Bank, but it was nothing like 
such a Bank as this. Ascertain what the one does, and what 
the other; settle what the one costs, and what the other; and 
the difference is job. Fancy that the Victualling Office, instead 
of being an office for the mere buying of pork and beef for the 
public service, and keeping the accounts of the receipts and 
issues, was a collection of pork-jobbers—a society existing for 
the express purpose among others, of furnishing the government 
with the means of supporting and directing armies without being 
checked by the power of the Commons over the issue of sup- 
plies, and to which, in consequence, the government had actu- 
ally got in debt to the amount of seventeen millions sterling. 
Such a Victualling Office would clearly be a nuisance, a thing 
to be attacked with all the means that God and nature may have 
placed in the people’s power,—a thing the contrivers and in- 
ventors of which, if they had not already gone to what the 
scripture would term ‘their place,’ ought to be high up hung 
for a memorial for ever ;—and the other is like untoit. It isan 
open, crying evil; an invention fitted and strung for the purpose 
of doing injury to the ney and of removing those checks 
on the rapine and tyranny of rulers, in which the people 
have been foolishly induced to put their trust. And this 
nuisance it is, which it is in plot and progress to continue upon 
us for a term of years, by means of the rump of an unreformed 
parliament, which has declared and avowed itself to be no 
representation of the people, but of the illegal influence of the 
Peers. The only resource is, that if the attempt should be made 
with a probability of carrying it through the forms, it should be 
attended bya protest on the part of the minority, that the ques- 
tion of reversal shall be among the first moved in a reformed 
parliament, and that the people will instruct their delegates to 
make such resistance upon other points, as shall overcome the 
advantage the enemy may possess in having got the mischief 

ast the snap-lock of the Lords. The object is a very fair one, 
—that of hindering the community from being saddled with a 
ten years nuisance by the trick of bringing the question before 
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an unreformed parlianient ; and those who will the trick, will all 
the consequences. 

The burden of the Bank. And next comes the burden of the 
country bankers. On which the first observation is, that the 
trade of a banker as at present practised, is divisible into two 
parts; one, the lending, discounting, and performing various 
other operations, with his own money; the other, the doing 
all this with paper of his own coining, which is doing it 
with money he takes from other people. Every note a private 
banker is allowed to issue, is so much of the price of the silver 
tankards the people have paid for, run off with by the private 
banker, instead of being applied to the reduction of the people’s 
debt or the diminution of the people’s taxes. Where does any- 
body suppose the metallic currency came from, and who paid for 
it?) Who paid for the metal that composed it; or was it by 
some art got for nothing? Who but those who pay for all, the 
toiling, sweating, people? It is true that when paper money is 
issued, the metal returns silently to the uses of bullion, and this 
individual act produces no new loss to the holder or to the people ; 
the man who sells a coin as bullion, gets what serves his pur- 
pose in return. In the same way when a man’s silver tankards 
are exchanged for glass, this individual act produces no new loss 
to the man. But does this form any reason why the value of 
the tankards he originally paid for, should be taken by some- 
body else? The original price, is what he has a right to 
call for. Few people are so stupid as not to see through 
this; and there is not one man in a thousand that sees 
through the other. Just wait and see, whether the country 
bankers are not allowed by parliament to take the people’s 
millions, as quietly as if it were an act of virtue. The plea put 
forward will be, that there must be a free trade in money. Why 
should there be a free trade in the people’s money? Why is 
there not a free trade in the tar and pitch out of the people’s 
dock-yards, or the pork and beef out of their Victualling Office ? 
The term would be just as applicable. The issuing of private 
paper is not a trade, uor industry, in any sense but as those terms 
might be applied to a trade and industry which should consist 
in employing carts to wheel the public stores out of the dock- 
yards for private use. Free trade may be a good thing; but 
this is free-booting. It labours under the original vice, that 
the whole subject-matter of the trade that is to be, is in 
the first instance to be taken causeless from the owners. 
It is true that the owners are everybody ; and therefore 
confidence is felt in the universally acknowledged difficulty 
of preventing public injury. The intended takers too are 
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wide and influential classes ; and what is worse is, they have the 
means of inducing numerous other classes to join with them, 
from the expectations of personal profit they hold out. They 
say to the insolvent manufacturers and rack-rented farmers, 
‘Would it not be a snug thing, if I could take forty thousand 
pounds from the public by making paper money, and lend you 
half of it? And the manufacturers and farmers of course jump 
at the bait, as they would jump at the proposal of having the 
same number of casks of pitch out of the dock-yards, or of pork 
out of the Victualling Office, if they could be as perfectly sure 
that neither hanging nor transportation was to be at the end of 
it. And nobody doubts either, that when the manufacturers 
and farmers get possession of this twenty thousand pounds, 
.they will make some show with it. It would be very odd if 
they did not; and the show thus made, is to be called national 
prosperity. The theory in fact is this ; ‘Take money from the 
public, and you will be astonished to see what wealth and 
greatness will grow out of it ; you have no idea what nice things 
men will make, if you will only let them take money out of the 
public purse to pay for them.’ It is the secret of modern times, 
that chine money from one man to give to another, is the 
procreation of wealth. The whole explanation of the prosperity 
arising from the permission of private bank-notes, lies in this 
one artifice,—pointing to the expenditure of the money taken 
from somebody else, and calling it prosperity. It is as if 
certain individuals should be allowed to set up a toll on the 
highway and spend the proceeds on their private enterprises ; 
and then somebody should point to the results and say, ‘See 
what prodigious wealth, arising out of that wonderful national 
discovery of raising it by tollson the highway.’ All the benefits, 
for instance, asserted to have arisen from the permission of 
small notes in Scotland, were nothing but allowing certain 
Scotchmen to take a part of the public millions and divide 
them with their customers, and then puffing off the results as 
oy gain. IfaScotch farmer or manufacturer has flourished 

y it, as why should he not,—some English one has been taxed 
into the poor-house to answer it. 

This has all gone on the supposition, that the private banker 
merely substitutes his paper for what ought to be the people’s 
paper, and that depreciation is prevented by his being obliged 
to pay in gold upon demand. But if, by any of the artifices of 
which specimens are not far to seek, he can issue without being 
directly or indirectly obliged to pay in gold,—then a new source 
is open to him, and he carries on what he calls his trade, with 
money levied out of the pockets of all the holders of the circu- 
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lating medium in the country. Every note he issues under 
such circumstances, produces a depreciation which sinks the 
value of the whole increased medium in circulation, to the value 
of what there was before; and consequently all the pretended 
benefits to the borrowers or to trade, are specimens of the 
fallacy described, only with the change of the amount being 
taken from the public by the intervention of a fall in the value 
of the money in their pockets. 

This is all reducible to the axiom, that what is taken from 
a crowd, is taken from nobody. That any set of men may 
get rich, by stripping oneanother. That many small quantities, 
are not equal to the large one which is their sum. That 
twelve pennies do not make a shilling ; and that by depriving 
men of the pennies and collecting them into shillings, the 
public gains the difference. 

To the influence of the manufacturers and agriculturists who 
are anxious to borrow other people’s money, may be added the 
influence of all the dishonest debtors in the country who are 
anxious to pay their debts in a depreciated currency. Suppose 
a man to have a bond debt for 100/., and that by some con- 
trivance he can compass a depreciation of the currency which 
shall make the same portion of his goods which will now sell 
for four pound-notes sell for five ; and it becomes plain that he 
will discharge his debt with the goods that would have previous] 
sold for 80/., instead of what would have sold for 1007. There 
is no wonder that multitudes of men desire to do this. Their 
usual plea is, that the value of money was raised on the 
return to cash payments. But they take care to forget, 
that if it was raised, it was because it had first been frau- 
dulently lowered; and that the correction of a fraud, is not 
fraud but justice. Their artifice is the same commemorated in 
rural annals, as practised by the man who pretended to divide 
his guineas with his wife. ‘There is one for me, and one for 
you; and one for me, hitched in always the rustic plunderer, 
affecting to mistake the sound of you for the inchoation instead 
of the conclusion of a parallelism. This is precisely the argu- 
ment of our bad debtors ; that because there have Be a pair 
of changes already, there ought tobe a third. As far as concerns 
the question of paying the interest of the public debt, it has 
been established in black and white, and without anybody’s 
attempting to dispute the items of the statement, that if the 
losses of the fund-holders by Pitt’s fraudulent depreciation had 
been from time to time put into a bag, and then put out to 
interest and the interest made principal as an honest man would 
do with the property of a ward,—and if this had been carried 
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on till the year 1821 (which was when the currency was restored 
to its original value), and the fair interest or annual value of this 
amount is calculated, and compared with what the fund-holders 
have gained and are gaining annually now on such portions of 
the debt as were contracted when money was of a less value 
than at present ;—in other words, if what the fund-holders 
have lost by being paid in money of a less value than the debts 
were contracted in, be compared with what they have gained by 
bats. pat in money of a greater value than the debts were con- 
tracted in ;—the first will be the greatest*. This is matter of 
arithmetic, and nobody has ever attempted ‘o destroy it by 
anything like arithmetic in turn. The outcry therefore that is 
raise) on the ground of paying the fund-holders in a dear cur- 
rency for debts contracted in a cheap, is altogether baseless in 
fact. It is like the attempt to charge a man with the whole 
debtor side of an account, to the exclusion of the circumstance 
that there is another and a heavier sum upon the credit. It is 
a simple, downright, bond fide mistatement and omission of one 
half the truth ; a blunder, or errar, or fallacy, which if it begins 
in innocence, terminates in all the effects of wilful wrong. 

The fraudulent debtors, and the men who want to borrow 
money taken from other people, will manifestly always compose 
a large cry ; and they make themselves heard accordingly. The 
statement here opposed to them, and which all who do not feel 
a common interest are invited to examine and insist upon their 
answering, is that all and every portion and fragment, of the 
asserted benefits arising to the public from that part of the ope- 
rations of private bankers which is to consist of coining paper 
money, is a fallacy and a delusion, founded upon taking the 
advantages which undeniably may arise to any man from being 
allowed to take the money of other people, and representing them 
as public gain, by keeping back the fact that the phenomenon is 
founded on the creation of loss in some other quarter. Delusion 
of this kind is in truth the great secret of modern politics ; nine- 
tenths of what politicians live by, consist in it. And the state- 
ment must not be weakened, by mixing up with it what is 
never stated. It is not at all denied, that the operations of 
private bankers, as separated from their coining paper money, 
may do good. But these operations must be carried on with 
their own money ; not with other people’s. 

To allow the public money to be run away with, is a great 
evil; but this is not all. There is no person at man’s estate, 
who has not witnessed intense and irremediable sufferings,— 
flagrant and intolerable injuries, such as if they had happened 








* See Mushet’s Tables for every Year. Baldwin and Co. 
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to himself would have utterly broken down his philosophy and 
thrown him hopeless on the shoals of an interminable despond- 
ency,—the savings of a life of industry dashed from the hands of 
age, and infancy ‘turned out to meet the storm like young birds 
driven from their nest at the fancy of some lubbard school-boy, 
—and all this because legislators had the ignorance or the male- 
volence, to allow the grand right of the ‘people to an honest 
currency to be broken in upon. If a wretch under the impres- 
sion of want is led to coin a shilling, the world is up in arms to 
hang him, because he has broken, forsooth, the king’s ~¢ 
gative. If a rich man, desiring to be richer, coins 50,0002. 
paper, the whole of which is ‘taken out of the communis 
pockets to begin with,—he shall be held a benefactor to his 
country, and the parks and palaces he rears out of the posses- 
sion of the money, be counted as so much gain to the dull com- 
munity that fosters him. And if in addition to the use, he is 
found on inquiry to have lost or made away with the principal, 
—he shall be sighed over as a man unfortunate in trade,— 
lamentation shall “be made over the loss to the country- -side, of 
such a great stirrer-up of industry and promoter of the wealth 
of all his neighbours,—and men with solemn faces shall lament, 
that they have only three banks left or as the case may be, from 
which they can now draw the breath of life and natural suste- 
nance of commercial prosperity, consisting in the faculty of 
borrowing other men’s money without their consent, through the 
intervention of the paper-monger. 

Another point on which it is necessary to guard against 
being charged with what is not asserted, is that it never 
has been stated, that private bankers can produce depre- 
ciation; as long at least as directly or indirectly they can be 
made to pay in ‘gold upon demand. This is not the charge. A 
man accused of adultery, might as well go about to prove that 
he had done no murder. The charge is not that they produce | 
depreciation, but that they take the use of the money that ought 
to be the public’s. The accusation is not that the man who has 
taken my money has produced depreciation with it, but that he 
has taken my money; that it was mine and not his, and with- 
out any question of whether he produced depreciation or not, 
was what he had no right totake at all. The fault was with the 
government that allowed it. It is to be hoped therefore, a re- 
formed government will prove a better keeper of the country 
bankers consciences. 

It has been intimated as a serious question,—-though subordi- 
nate in comparison of some of the others,—whether there would 
be any absolute necessity or use, in making provision for 
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calling-in superfluous paper at ail, provided that positive security 
could be obtained for paper never being issued except in subor- 
dination to the proposed check. Nations on the whole do not 
go backwards, but forwards ; a retrograde movement of the value 
of a currency of given volume, could therefore only be tempo- 
rary. It may be urged that a bad harvest (for example) would 
cause gold to be in demand for the purpose of procuring corn 
from abroad, and that this would cause the paper price of gold 
to rise. To which the reply seems to be, Why should it not? 
Where is the harm; and how is anything to be mended, by 
calling-in the paper till it rises to the temporarily increased 
value of gold? If gold bullion rises in value because from 
accidental and temporary circumstances it happens to be in 
demand, why should the currency be meddled with, any more 
than if the thing that had risen in price had happened to be 
broad cloth? A man who chanced to be wanting to gild 
a theatre, might suffer loss from such a rise; but nobody else 
would suffer. On comparing this with what would have hap- 
pened if the currency had been gold, the advantage would all 
be on the side of the paper ; for in the case of a gold currency, 
the demand for bullion would cause coins to be melted, and the 
value in exchange of what were left would rise, whence there 
would be a derangement of debts and credits, all debtors being 
obliged to pay too much. The result therefore of the proposed dif- 
ficulty, is to establish a decided advantage on the side of paper. 

Of the pamphlets on the subject, the most important from the 
details into which it enters, as well as from the reputation of the 
individual understood to be the author, is the last. It will be useful 
therefore to go into the objections urged against the establish- 
ment of a National Bank, by which is meant a‘ Bank established 
by Government, and responsible only to it,’ in the same manner, 
it is presumed, as a Victualling Office is an establishment for 
carrying on a public purpose of another kind. 

‘ Those who argue in favour of the establishment of a National Bank, 
rely principally on the saving which they think it might be made to 
produce to the public. ‘The interest of the capital of 14,686 ,000/. lent 
by the Bank of England to Government at 3 per cent., amounts to 
440,0001. a year, there being besides, as already seen, a sum of about 
260,0001. a year paid to the Bank for managing the public debt; and it 
is contended that were a National Bank established, both these sums, 
amounting together to 700,000/. a year, might be saved to the public. 
It is clear, however, that the stamp duty of about 80,0001. a year pay- 
able by the Bank of England, and the expense of managing a Na- 
tional Bank, which might probably be estimated at 300,000/., making 
together 380,000/., must be deducted from the above sum of 780,000. ; 
and we believe we may safely add to the deductions to be made from 
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the supposed gains, a further sum of 100,000/. a year for the expense 
to which the National Bank would be put in procuring supplies of 
bullion and coin, and in regulating her issues; so that the entire gain 
resulting from the supposed change could not amount, on the most 
exaggerated estimate, to above 220,0001.’— Historical Sketch of the 
Bank of England. p. 57. 

There appear some odd items in this. Why is the interest of 
the 14,686,000/. lent by the Bank of England to Government, 
to be added to the sums saved to the public? Was it ever 
contemplated, that this interest was to cease to be paid upon a 
change of system? Why, on the other hand, is the 80,000/. of 
stamp duty payable by the Bank of England, to be placed to the 
side of sums tobe lost upon a change? Does anybody suppose 
the Bank gave this for love, or without being in some way paid for 
it? The ‘further sum of 100,000/. a year for procuring supplies 
of bullion and coin,’ would also be non-existent, in a Bank 
which was to keep no store of either bullion or coin. On 
examining these items, all the boys turn out girls, and the girls 
boys. But there is more than this; which is, that the account 
omits and puts behind the door altogether, the great source of 
gain for the sake of which a national bank should be con- 
structed, namely the saving of an amount equal to the annual 
interest of the cost of a gold currency. It is the interest of 
some forty millions sterling, (bating such parts of it as may 
be saved and gained by the imperfect and half-witted ways 
already in practice), which is the thing at stake. The rest are 
comparatively ‘ betel between friends.’ If we are to have a gold 
currency, then no National Bank is wanted at all; and any 
pretence of one will be a job. If we are not to have a gold cur- 
rency, then the interest of the cost of one, is what the govern- 
ment is bound to save. 

* But the more we consider this subject, the more are we satisfied 
that the establishment of a National Bank would be a most unwise 
measure, and that instead of being productive of any advantage, it 
could not fail to occasion very great loss and inconvenience.’ 

‘ In the first place it may be observed, that it would be idle to expect 
from the agents of Government, however conscientious, the same 
watchful attention to the affairs of a National Bank, that is paid by 
the Directors of the Bank of England to that establishment. The heavy 
losses which the Bank has not unfrequently sustained, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of its officers, through the forgery and frauds committed 
upon it in its capacity of public banker, would, there is every reason to 
think, be still greater in the case of a National Bank. And were such 
really the case, the insecurity thence arising might be productive of 
much mischief.'—TId. p. 58. 


The argument of this part of the objections, resembles one 
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which should say, ‘ It is the most difficult thing in the world to 
get a Victualling Office tc be distinct and clear in its accounts, 
All sorts of frauds and forgeries are attempted upon it. The 
agents too can never be made to pay that “ watchful attention ” 
to it that they ought. Therefore mend the matter by making 
them pork-jobbers in addition. Complicate the business in all 
sorts of ways, and you will be astonished to see what simplicity 
of action will be the result. Give your agents all kinds ocr 
ests in addition to those of merely keeping you a common, vulgar 
Victualling Office. Make them butchers, salters, feeders, 
farmers, and landlords ;—give them the means of having a huge 
control over the pig-market, and of getting up and down the 

rice of pork as it may suit them ;—do all this, and it will 
be reviving to behold what ‘“ watchful attention” the sense of 
their own interests will make them give to your establishment.’ 
This is neither more nor less than the substance, of the argument 
a complicando. 

* In the second place, the circumstance of the Directors of the Bank 
of England being principally merchants, largely engaged in commer- 
cial transactions, and intimately acquainted with the state of credit in 
London andthe country, hasenabled them to carry on the business of dis- 
counting toaconsiderable extent, and to make those immense advancesin 
periods of discredit, which have sustained the commercial and financial 
interests of the country. But a National Bank could not be conducted 
in this way. It would be indispensable, in order to prevent, not the 
actual occurrence merely, but even the suspicion of partiality and 
abuse in the management of its affairs, that its functionaries should be 
interdicted from engaging, either directly or indirectly, in mercantile 
affairs. The business of discounting would have to be left entirely to 
private individuals; and the employment of the Directors of the 
National Bank would have to be strictly confined to the receipt and 
payment of all monies due to and by Government ; and to the pay- 
inent of their notes when presented. It is plain, however, that if the 
Directors of the National Bank were deprived of the power of dis- 
counting, they would have no means of contracting or enlarging their 
issues except by the purchase or sale of bullion, exchequer bills, and 
other Government securities. But occasions might, and indeed it is 
perfectly certain would arise, when either from political or commercial 
causes, the exchange might be so much affected as to render it impos- 
sible to bring it to par, by selling or buying bullion and stock, without 
producing ruinous fluctuations in the price of the latter. We look 
upon the power of modifying the issue of paper, by enlarging or de- 
' creasing the sums advanced upon discount, as quite essential to those 
having to control the quantity of paper afloat in London ; and as such 
a power could not be conceded to managers appointed by Government, 
without giving birth to every species of jobbing and abuse, we con- 
sider this very circumstance as conclusive against the scheme of erect- 


ing a National Bank.’—Id. p. 59. 
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That the Directors of the Bank should be ‘ principally mer- 
chants, largely engaged in commercial transactions,’ is precisely 
the thing wanted to get rid of. Suppose the heads of the Vic- 
tualling Office were ‘ principally ag gesnare largely engaged 
in commercial transactions.’ Vhat is wanted is rather, that 
they should be men who did not know a spare-rib from a brisket. 
That the Directors may have made ‘immense advances in peri- 
ods of discredit’? out of other people’s money, may be true or 
not; but that they have thereby ‘ sustained the commercial and 
financial interests of the country,’ is intended to be entirely de- 
nied. Every farthing they contrived to give to the favoured 
jobbers, was taken from somebody else. It was all a pure jug- 
glery, dependent on robbing Peter to pay Paul. Paul might be 
kept out of one end of the List of Bankrupts; but Peter was 
pushed in at the other. The whole of the thing called credit, so 
far as it is founded on taking the money of one man to give it to 
another, is a crime and a nuisance. ‘The artifice is, to confound 
it with the credit which one honest man may voluntarily give 
another. The things are as distinct, as stolen bread and paid 
for; but names are everything, and as bread. is bread, a nation 
must be allowed half a century to find out the difference. Why 
are there to be ‘ruinous fluctuations in the price of stock’? If 
the proposed sinking-fund should have to sell, one tendency 
would be for the price to fall; but as the interest is to be paid 
in a currency whose value is to be increased, another tendency 
will be for the price to rise. And if in consequence of the issue 
of new paper the sinking-fund should have to buy, there would 
be two converse tendencies, which would act against each other 
still. Nature appears to have curiously contrived, that the 
fluctuations shall be null. That a National Bank should be 
‘ strictly confined to the receipt and payment of all monies due to 
and by Government,’ instead of being matter of grief, is just as it 
ought to be; as may be exemplified in a Victualling Office. ‘ The 
business of discounting’ is what ought ‘ to be left entirely to pri- 
vate individuals ; and for a national bank to have any concern 
with it, is the old blunder of governments setting up shop-keeping 
like the king of Holland. ‘ The power of modifying the issue of 
paper, by enlarging or decreasing the sums advanced upon dis- 
count,’ may be ‘ quite essential to those having to control the 
quantity of paper afloat in London ;’ but what the public wants, 
is that there should be nobody to ‘ control the quantity of paper 
afloat in London,’ other than through the operation of a refer- 
ence to the price of gold, authenticated by Act of Parliament. 

‘ In the third place, were a National Bank established, Government 
would be converted into a species of money scrivener, and would be 
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directly implicated in the pecuniary affairs of individuals. Besides 
unfolding 


—‘* the drift of hollow states hard to be spelled,” 


it would have to fathom the mysteries of the Jews and jobbers of Capel 
Court. Ifthe price of funded property were depressed in consequence 
of sales made by the National Bank, those who suffered by such fall 
would ascribe the injury done them to the improper agency of Go- 
vernment, who would, in this way, be exposed to perpetual obloquy. 
Neither is it to be denied that the institution of a National Bank would 
afford great facilities for improper dealings in the funds, on the part of 
those connected with the Treasury and with its managers. Such 
persons being aware of the measures to be adopted by the Bank, might 
be tempted to purchase or sell stock in anticipation of purchases or 
sales by it; even though they did neither, they would stand an extreme 
chance of having such conduct imputed to them ; and every one knows 
that such imputation would be highly injurious.’—Zd. p. 60. 

The object of a National Bank, is that Government should be 
prevented from being ‘ a species of money scrivener,’ and that 
above all existing things, it should be neither directly nor indi- 
rectly ‘implicated in the pecuniary affairs of individuals.’ The 
way to hinder it from having ‘ to fathom the mysteries of Jews 
and jobbers,’ is to allow it to have no mysteries of Jews and 
jobbers of its own. Suppose it was objected to the Govern- 
ment’s having a Victualling Office, that besides affairs of state, 
it would have to unfold ‘ the drift of hollow casks hard to be 
spelled ;’—would the way to hinder this, be to compose its 
Victualling Office of provision-dealers on their own account ? 
The price of funded property will never be ‘ depressed in conse- 
quence of sales made by the National Bank,’ if the National 
Bank never makes any sales at all, or none but under the pro- 
posed rule. And nobody ‘connected with the Treasury and 
with its managers’ will fall into the snare of ‘improper dealings 
in the funds, if there is to be no meddling with the currency 
at all except under a known and proper rule. 


“In the fourth place, a National Bank would be subservient at all 
times to the views of Government. The Bank of England has not, 
perhaps, on some occasions, turned a sufficiently deaf ear to the solici- 
tations of the minister. But whatever may have been her failings in 
this respect, the cajolings and flirtations of the Treasury have had 
but little influence over her, compared to what they would have over 
the easy virtue of the Managers of a National Bank. Not one in 
ten of the Bank Directors owes any thing to Ministers, or is expecting 
to gain any thing by their favour. If they consent to their proposals, 
it is because they believe them to be advantageous to the Bank and 
the public, or because they are naturally disinclined to oppose any 
serious obstacles to the Government service. But the Managers of a 
National Bank, owing, as they must, directly or indirectly, their 
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appointments to the Treasury, and being accountable to it only for 
their proceedings, what possible motive could they have to refuse 
any thing that ministers asked ?)—Jd. p. 63. 


Why is not the Victualling Office found out in supplying the 
tables of Ministers and their dependants with salt pork ? Is it 
either through the impossibility of Ministers asking anything 
improper, or the dislike the Office would have to oblige a 
Minister? Or is it from the certainty that they and the 
Ministers, would bring such a storm about their heads 
as would not be paid for to them by all the salt pork in 
Christendom? Take away all obstacles to doing wrong ;— 
make either a Bank or a Victualling Office that shall be 
‘ accountable only to the Treasury for their proceedings’ and 
the Treasury be accountable to nobody ;—do this or anything 
like it, and there will be no doubt of the attainment of any 
specified crop of evil. But the question was not proposed for 
the absence of all check, but for the presence of it. Let them 
have the Member for Middlesex to ‘ flirt’ with; let them have 
a reformed parliament to ‘ cajole;’ and then see what proba- 
bility there is, of our teeth being taken out of our heads, by a 
combination between the Treasury and the clerks of their 
Paper-Money Victualling-Oftice. 

Things must be much worse in America than they are here, if 
the Americans could not make a Bank, and keep the Ministerial 
flies out of their molasses-tub if they were bent upon it. It is 
very likely that they could not be kept out of such a Bank as was 
proposed. It is very likely that the Bank proposed, was pur- 
posely such a one as would not keep them out. There are 
strong interests there as here, against doing the people’s busi- 
ness cheaply in their own shop. But that does not prove 
the evil necessary; except so far as it is necessary to go 
without, when other men can hinder. 

The Americans know perfectly well, that they might as well 
say they could not hinder their cashiers from taking the money 
out of their Army Pay-Oflice,—or that they could not trust their 
frigates with top-gallant sails because they could have no 
security against setting them in a gale of wind,—as that they 
could not check their Government into checking the issue of 
paper money by the price of gold under a law of Congress. 
There is nothing mysterious in the principle; on the contrary 
the good sense of the public would go along with the rule, as in 
the case of the top-gallant sails, and there would always be 
sensible and honest men enough, to prevent the reckless action 
of those who might be the opposite. But where there are 
interests there are difliculties ; and it is very hard to persuade 
any horse to tighten his own curb. 
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It is apprehended that the principle of an honest paper 
currency, has as yet made very little progress in the world. 
When men hear of an inconvertible paper money, they confound 
an inconvertible paper under check, with one that is under 
no check at all; the horse with his bridle on, with the horse 
at liberty to break their necks at his discretion ;—and all 
manner of interests are at work to prevent their obtaining any 
clearing of their ideas. The success may be uncertain; but 
there are at all events strong inducements to try, whether the 
attempt to introduce the present mischief in the warming-pan 
of an unreformed parliament, cannot be effectually resisted. 





Art. XI1V.—1. Lettres écrites de Paris, pendant les années 1830 et 
1831; Par M. L. Boéns, et traduites par M. Guiran.—Paris. 
Chez Paulin libraire. 

2. Lettre @ Dupont de l’Eure, sur la majorité de la chambre élective, 
les ministéres de coalition, et les ministéres dans ses rapports consti- 
tutionnels avec le roi ; Par M. Pons, de Ul Herault.—Chez Paulin 
libraire. 

3. Lettre de M. Odilon-Barrot @ M. Nicholas Kechlin, député du 
Haut-Rhin. 


ONE of the most interesting questions in the actual state 

of European politics, is to trace the causes of the descent 
which France apparently has made from the high position in 
which she stood at the moment of the revolution of July 1830. 
Is it that she was then thought too much of,—or now too little ? 
Or was the France of 1830 intrinsically different from the 
France of 1832; and has she really in that brief space run 
through the difference appearances would indicate? The way 
to determine this, is to describe her actual condition, and trace 
the reasons of the facts. 

The government of Napoleon had given an enormous exten- 
sion to the military force of France; but it had at the same 
time done all it could to stint the intellect of the nation, 
by taking possession of the press, destroying the freedom of 
public instruction, proscribing discussion, and stripping the 
people of everything like elective power. In a course of san- 
guinary and incessant wars, it had expended the greatest 
part of the men who had been formed in the first years of the 
revolution; and their successors had been reared in the ideas, 
the prejudices, the habits, which suit the purposes of military 
despotism. The small number of individuals of decided charac- 
ter that the revolution had left and the imperial government 
had not succeeded in corrupting, were all kept out of the way 
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of public employment ; and being completely without the means 
of union of any kind, were not even known by their names to 
the rising generation. 

The consequence was, that the Bourbons on their return to 
France in 1814, found a nation for the most part ready fashioned 
to the hands of despotism, and with scarcely a recollection of 
the habits of a free people. If all manner of adventitious ob- 
stacles had not been created by their prejudices, the recollec- 
tions of their conduct in the earlier periods of the revolution, the 
character of the courtiers by whom they were accompanied, and 
the peculiar circumstances under which they were brought back 
to France,—they would have found no impediment whatever in 
the machinery of government as it stood, The largest numeri- 
cal portion of the population would naturally have given them 
credit for the substantial advantages arising out of the cessation 
of war; and if a small knot of admirers of political freedom 
had attempted to demand securities, the people at large would 
neither have supported them, nor known what they meant. On 
the contrary, the probability is, that they would have been 
marked out for general dislike, as men who only wanted to sow 
dissension in society. 

But the restoration of the Bourbons, under all the circum- 
stances that actually attended it, had the effect of bringing into 
close and hostile contact two classes of interests which it was 
utterly impossible to reconcile. On one side, were the indivi- 
duals and families that owed their rise and establishment to the 
Revolution and the Empire; on the other, stood the castes, the 
members of the privileged classes, which had lost all in the revo- 
lution, and hoped to recover all by the restoration. The emi- 
grants and the clergy, whose estates had been confiscated and 
sold, found themselves brought face to face with the people who 
had been the purchasers. The seigneur who had been shorn of 
his feudal claims, and the bishop or the abbé who had lost his 
tithes, were set down by the side of the farmer or the shopkeeper 
whom the revolution had freed from their demands. he 
man whom the stirring times of the revolution had raised to civil 
or military station, found himself in company with the anti- 
revolutionist who maintained that such things were for no- 
body but himself. The individual who had fought against France 
in foreign ranks, was made to beard the man who had shed his 
blood for the independence of his country. And the old nodlesse 
who had seen their titles burnt in the public squares, were 
brought into collision with the barons, counts, and dukes, the 
Empire had created. 

Louis XVIIT and his advisers were conscious of the difficulty 
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of keeping such elements as these at peace ; and they published 
under the name of Charter, a kind of composition, in which there 
was something to encourage the hopes of everybody, and which 
had the effect of establishing a species of truce. Each party 
fancied, that if it could only attain to power, it would find the 
Charter an instrument for completing its designs; for the ad- 
visers of Louis XVIII had taken care to make it vague enough 
to lend its aid to all and anything. 

This Charter, a trick from the beginning, had never been in- 
tended to acknowledge and secure the rights of the French 
nation. The object of its makers was merely to quiet, for the 
time being, the interests which felt themselves in danger from 
the restoration, and to give the Bourbons time to get seated in 
their throne, and collect a force that might maintain them there 
whether the nation wished or no. And consequently it gave 
France nothing in the shape of political organization, but on the 
contrary preserved all the despotic institutions invented by Na- 
. It settled, it is true, that there should be two Cham- 

ers; but it left the king the entire nomination of the one, and 
gave no rule for the manner of proceeding to the formation of 
the other. It uttered some general principles on personal secu- 
rity, the liberty of the press, and freedom of religious worship ; 
but, so far from establishing any institutions for the support of 
these principles, it kept in activity the laws and mandates of 
the Empire which made it next to impossible for them practically 
to exist. 

From the moment that the Bourbons thought they had got 
about them a military force sufficient to overcome such resist- 
ance as they calculated on, they openly attacked the Charter 
which they had pretended to bestow. Three months were not 
over from the day of its publication, when they issued an 
Ordonnance by which they completely abolished the liberty of 
the press. It is no contradiction to this, that the daily papers 
submitted without resistance and without remark ; for the fact 
was, they had never dared to take advantage of the liberty pre- 
tended to be given by the Charter, but had all either kept, or 
previously returned to a prudent understanding with, the censors 
appointed them under the ministers of the Empire. 

If the Ordonnance which suspended the Article of the Charter 
relating to the liberty of the press, produced no sensation among 
the people it most immediately affected, who were the jour- 
nalists and printers, it is easy to conceive that it would be re- 
ceived with still more indifference by the mass of the population. 
In fact there would be no danger of being confuted, in saying 
that it passed off without remark, and almost without notice. 
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How came it then, that sixteen years later, an Ordonnance of 
the same nature raised all France in arms and produced a revo- 
lution? How was it that an act, to which in the first instance 
nobody seems to have attached any importance, was some years 
afterwards considered of sufficient magnitude to call an indus- 
trious and peaceable population from their occupations, and 
carry them up to the bayonets and cannons mouths of a numerous 
and devoted body of picked regular troops ? 

To clearly comprehend the events which have passed in 
France, and the actual state of that country, it is necessary to 
attend to the earlier phenomena of the contests between the 
friends of freedom and the defenders of despotism,—between 
the men who aimed at victory for the principles of 1789, 
and those who conceived the possibility of carrying France 
back to the position of 1788, or at all events toa state analogous 
to what existed under the imperial government. And it Js of 
particular importance to note the various interests, which at- 
tached themselves to one or other of these two parties, and 
co-operated with them with greater or less energy in proportion 
as they thought themselves more or less seriously in danger. 

In saying that the Bourbons on destroying the arrangement 
of the Charter for the liberty of the press by an Ordonnance, met 
with no opposition either from public opinion or the journalists, 
there should have been one exception made; and that was of 
importance, because it obliged the ministry to have recourse 
to the Chambers to procure a suspending law, which was what 
began the contest that ended in 1830 in the expulsion of 
Charles and his family. 

The course the restored government took, and the ease 
with which its usurpations were submitted to, had the effect of 
inducing a young advocate, who had always been an opponent 
of the despotism of Napoleon, to set up a weekly journal for 
the express purpose of subjecting the acts of the ministry to 
rigorous examination. The government, which at first seemed to 
take no notice of it, conceived that to put it down it had only by a 
simple Ordonnance to re-establish the censorship, which already, 
as has been noted, existed to all practical purposes in the case of 
all the previously established newspapers. The editor of the 
new journal refused to submit to it, and intimated very distinctly 
that he would give way to nothing but force. If the Bourbon 
government had done then what it did in 1830,—if it had sent 
commissaries of police and gendarmes to break the presses of 
the publisher,—it would have found no substantial resistance, a 
few people would have grumbled and the rest would have held 
their tongues. 
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The ministers, who at that time were masters of a majority 
in both Chambers, d‘¢ not like to have recourse to force to exe- 
cute their Ordonuauce ; they thought the safer and more con- 
venient plan, was to get it turned into a law. The liberty of the 
press was in consequence suspended, not only for all the daily 
papers, but for all kinds of publications of not more than 
twenty sheets; while for works of a larger size no alteration 
was made. During sixteen years that the restored government 
lasted, the periodical press has been several times muzzled and 
let loose again, without the censorship having ever been extended 
to works of more than twenty sheets. The consequence of this 
was, that the printing and bookselling businesses, with the 
various branches of industry that are connected with them, made 
very considerable advances during this period. In the course 
of this time, there grew up, particularly at Paris, a working 
population whose support depended on these different branches 
of trade. Besides this, a considerable number of young men, 
educated for liberal professions and of energetic habits of thought 
and action, finding themselves cut off from all other openings by 
the predilections of the government, had made themselves the 
means of livelihood by engaging in literary undertakings. When 
the Ordonnances of July appeared, clouds of active combatants 
were seen to turn out from the printing-houses, the newspaper 
offices, and all the places of resort of literary men. If anything 
were wanted to prove the effect produced on the last revolution 
by the progress of certain branches of industry, it would be found 
in the fact, that the working printers of several of the ultra- 
royalist. papers left their work to join their comrades and fight 
the royal forces. 

In this there are two circumstances which may appear to 
contradict each other, and which it is necessary to explain; and 
those are, that, on the one hand, there should have been such an 
almost entire forgetting of the ideas and habitudes of freedom 
in the first years of Louis X VIII,—and on the other, that there 
should haye been such a rapid increase of the circulation of the 
papers that were devoted to the principles of the revolution, and 
so much support given by public opinion to the men of literary 
and political pursuits who were engaged in them. If fifteen 
years of despotism or military government had sunk the mass 
of the population to the extent of making them lose all notion of 
public freedom, and feel a carelessness about all forms of govern- 
ment, how was it that the men who for sixteen years were 
struggling with arbitrary power, were supported by public 
feeling? How came their writings to circulate with such ra- 
pidity, and how was it that people should show themselves so 
eager to receive them ? 
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The fact was, that though the friends of freedom on principle 
and conviction were comparatively few, the number of those 
whose tangible interests were affected by the restoration was 
enormous. And it was these interests, feeling themselves 
endangered by the influence of the priests and emigrant nobility, 
that formed round the defenders of the principle of the Revo- 
lution, and made their principal strength. In accordance with 
this, it was at all times observable, that the friends of free 
institutions were more or less popular, in exact proportion 
as the interests raised up by the Revolution were more or less 
threatened by the hand of power. They were at their highest 
during the Polignac ministry ; but after the expulsion of Charles 
X and his family, their strength fell off considerably. They 
were abandoned by the men whom the fear of a counter-revolu- 
tion had brought about them, and by great part of those who 
conceived their interests put in safety by the existence of the 
new government. 

It has been stated that the Charter bestowed by the charity of 
Louis XVIII was only intended to quiet, for the time being, the 
alarm which the restoration necessarily excited ; that it gave no 
substantial securities, but on the contrary preserved all thedespotic 
institutions of Napoleon ; and that in the formation of two Cham- 
bers, it had given the Crown the appointment of one, and had not 
settled how or who was to appoint the other. Louis XVIII had 
taken in the first instance for a Chamber of Deputies, what was 
called the Legislative Body under the imperial government; it 
was to this body that the Charter mates: posed the business of 
making a law upon elections. But it was dissolved before it 
had come to any conclusion; and so the first elections and first 
legislature under the restoration, were made by virtue of an 
arbitrary Ordonnance. Charles X in 1830 only followed the 
example of his brother in 1816. 

The results therefore appear to be, that from 1800 to 1814, 
France was completely deprived of the liberty of the press and 
everything like a popular institution ; a father of a family could 
not even chuse the teacher of his children. From 1814 till Jul 
1830, the French nation was subject to the same system, with 
exception of the liberty of the press such as it was, and one 
Chamber which had a semblance of popular origin. There not 
only was no institution that gave the people the means of exer- 
cising the smallest influence over the conduct of affairs, even of 
such as involved only local interests,—but the agents of the 
government, who had in fact all interests in their own hands, 
were subject to no responsibility of any kind. There were no 
means of bringing any one of them to account for his official 
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acts, unless the government itself chose to countenance the 
inquiry. 

The Charter, as has been noticed, had not settled how or by 
whom the Chamber which was called the popular one was to be 
elected; but it had formally cut off from capability of either 
electing or being elected, all the men who constituted the chief 
strength of France. It declared incapable of voting as an 
elector, every man who did not pay three hundred francs [12/.] 
of direct taxes and was under thirty years of age ; and incapable 
of being elected, every man who did not pay a thousand francs 
[40/.] of direct taxes and was under forty years of age. But 
while it defined the conditions without which a man should be 
neither elector nor elected, it did not say that the right of electing 
or being elected should belong to all who answered these condi- 
tions ; it left the government the power of fixing, which among 
the men not excluded for incapacity, should have the right of 
electing or being elected. 

Louis XVIII, as has just been shown, did not attach the 
possession of political rights to a certain property, but to the 
payment of a particular kind of taxes. In this there were two 
objects ; it left him the power of diminishing the number both 
of electors and persons capable of being elected, by the simple 
process of reducing the direct taxes and laying upon the indirect 
instead,—and it gave him the power of incapacitating individuals 
opposed to his views, and transferring the political privilege to 
those from whom he expected more support. The amount of 
every man’s direct taxes being in fact settled by the agents of 
the Crown, it was the easiest thing in the world to take off a 
few francs from, the assessment of a man of liberal politics, and 
lay them on somebody else to whom it was desired to give 
the right of voting or of being elected. And the restored 
government had made such good use of the first of these methods, 
that at the moment when it was knocked on the head, the 
number of electors in all France was reduced to less than eighty 
thousand, and the number of persons capable of being elected was 
very little more than double the number that were to be chosen. 

Such then, to sum up, was the political state of France at the 
moment when the elder branch of the Bourbons was driven from 
the throne. One man in four hundred, had the chance every 
five years, of assisting to elect a Deputy ; and there was nobody 
else that possessed any manner of political right, so much as a 
share in the nomination of a parish officer. In the parts of 
France where education and property are most general, one 
man in ten or twelve thousand, on the closest calculation, might 
aspire to the honour of being a Deputy. All the rest of the nation 
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was, in the political sense, stricken with incapacity complete and 
absolute, and had been so for thirty years ; for there was not in 
France a man in office great or small, that was not appointed by 
the government. A great number of private professions too, 
had been brought into a state of dependence on the public 
authority, which appointed to the privilege of exercising them ; 
such as those of printers, commercial agents, brokers, school- 
masters, teachers, and several more. 

This immense multitude of people, who had never exercised 
any political right and had no direct mode of interfering with 
what was to befall them, was exposed to two sets of influences ; 
—the influence of a free and independent press, directed by 
men in the vigour of youth and energy, and the more hostile 
to the restored government as having been declared by it 
incapable of political rights and driven from all ih. Fi 
ment under the public,—and the influence of the people in 
office and the clergy, who were pushing them in the opposite 
direction, and doing everything in their power to keep them in 
ignorance or plunge them in superstition. No separate notice 
needs be taken of the influence of the elective Chamber; be- 
cause it may be included in that of the press. The small 
number of popular men who succeeded in getting into this 
Chamber, never in fact spoke in it with any object but that of 
speaking to the public out of doors. It never entered their 
heads to think of convincing either the ministry or its majority ; 
for they knew that it was enough for any measure to be proposed 
or supported by themselves, to secure its being rejected. 

Among the individuals who had attached themselves to the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, were many who were con- 
vinced that this family had no chance of maintaining themselves 
upon the throne, except by respecting certain principles of 
government. When men of this kind therefore saw them 
departing from these principles, or surrounding themselves with 
counsellors that amounted to a declaration of such intent, they 
did what they could to bring them to a safer course, or stop 
them on the brink of the precipice. The most active of these, 
and such as showed the most warmth in their representations, 
got dismissed from office for their reward ; while others, to pre- 
vent this conclusion, and get clear of an administration they 
disapproved with more attention to appearances, took the 
measure of sending their resignations of + Ai ig 

The writers of the opposition, when occurrences of this kind 
took place, never failed to be loud in the praises of the ancient 
royalists who came to join their ranks. With a view to encourage 
desertion from the enemy’s cause, they made a hero of every 
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man that quitted it, expatiated on the sacrifice he had made of 
his place to his duty and his conscience, and forgot the wrongs 
and crimes he might have committed against France and 
freedom, in the recollection of the service he had last rendered 
to one and to the other. In this manner there were those who 
had shared the blackest plots of the Holy Alliance against the 
independence and freedom of all nations, that were set up above 
the companion of Washington; and the man that had carried 
arms against his country or used his talents to back the most de- 
testable measures of its enemies, might be seen exalted above 
another who had sacrificed his fortune and his liberty for the 
interest of his fellow-citizens. Never was there such a practical 
exemplification of the scripture expression that ‘ the first shall 
be last,’ as in the latter years of the restored family. 

Royalists of this kind whom the court disavowed as having 
attempted to set conditions to their services, or who separated 
themselves from the existing administration from a persuasion 
that it could not last, were not only held up by the liberal party 
as models for public functionaries, but were recommended 
to the electors in all the quarteis where the friends of freedom 
had not a decided majority for themselves. In this manner a 
great number of them were brought into the Chamber of 
Deputies by the assistance of the liberal party, who had not in 
truth any great confidence in them, but had rather have them 
than men who were sold to the ministry and bent on attempting 
a counter-revolution. Among the electors also, numbers of the 
timid or the cautious preferred these to candidates more 
decidedly and sincerely in opposition to the government, either 
from a wish to escape the stigma of being revolutionary, which 
was thrown out against them by the absolutist journals, or to 
avoid pushing the court to desperate measures by bringing 
it into contact with a Chamber it would consider as utterly 
insupportable. 

Such were the circumstances attending the formation of the 
Chamber that bestowed the title of ‘deplorable’ on the admi- 
nistration of Villéle which it overset, and which on being 
dissolved by Polignac was returned again a few days afterwards. 
The royalists who had thrown themselves into opposition and 
been brought in by the votes of the liberals, found themselves 
in a most splendid position. They were in the enjoyment of 
enormous popularity, and saw themselves to all appearance on 
the point of having the power of the state thrown into their 
hands; for it was plain that the Polignac ministry could not 
stand, and that Charles X would never make up his mind to 
trust himself to the men of the Revolution. There was the 
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possibility, it is true, that the court might make the attempt to 
govern without the Chambers; but a quiet and orderly way 
had been devised for meeting this, which was to refuse all taxes 
not voted through the legal channels. The royalist opposition 
felt no doubt, that with the help of this measure, they should 
oblige the court to throw itself into their arms. 

The Ordonnances of July came upon them like a clap of 
thunder in the midst of this dream of greatness and of power. 
In fact a great number of them, the day the Ordonnances 
appeared, were on the road to Paris, in the firm conviction 
that they were going to take possession of the ministry; for 
Charles X had called the Chambers together only a few days 
before his coup d’ état was made. But before they could get 
to Paris and take measures for putting their plan of passive 
resistance in execution, the monarchy of Charles X was swept 
away. ‘The active part of the French population, which it had 
been the plan of the restored government to reduce to perpetual 
incapacity for all political influence, had not wasted its time in 
looking out for a way of conquering without danger and 
making a tool of France for its own advantage afterwards, like 
the people that succeeded it; but, though without chiefs, 
orders, or combination, had thrown itself upon the troops of 
Charles X, and destroyed or driven them to flight. 

The victory had been effected by a class of men full of energy, 
disinterestedness, and patriotism, but who were almost all under 
an incapacity of exercising political rights by the existing laws ; 
and no man of note in the opposition had come near them 
during the actual danger. Shut out as they had been from the 
Chambers, from the elections, and from all public employments, 
the ablest among them had had no means of making themselves 
known, or of establishing any personal claim to public confi- 
dence. They were therefore obliged to call in men whose 
names had a certain degree of notoriety, and let them take the 
direction of affairs. These were for the most part taken, from 
those Members of the Chamber of Deputies of whom the public 
had the best opinion for courage and patriotism; and they met 
at the Hotel de Ville under the title of Commission Municipale. 

Here it is that is to be found the beginning of the mistakes 
which turned the revolution of July from its first principle, set 
the course of power into the same tracks again in which it had 
gone since the restoration, kept France in its old state of political 
non-entity, and carried the feeling of insecurity and discourage- 
ment into the hearts of all the substantial and important portions 
of the population. 

If the well-intentioned patriots who first got the direction of 
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affairs, instead of calling themselves a Commission Municipale 
had constituted themselves a Provisional Government, and had 
at once gone to work to forma ministry and appoint to the 
military commands and civil offices ;—if they had put them- 
selves in communication with the men who had raised the 
standard of resistance in the departments ;—there is not an 
individual in France that would not have acknowledged their 
authority, and come forward to execute and promote the execu- 
tion of their orders ;—and they might then have called upon the 
citizens to form an Assembly worthy the name of National, and 
have given France the political organization she deserves. 
In fact from the moment they refused to recognize the authority 
of either Charles X or his ministers, they had just as good 
grounds for taking in hand the government of the whole 
country, as the regulation of the capital. 

It would have been all the easier for the patriots of the 
Hotel de Ville to establish a Provisional Government, and so 
prevent the national sovereignty from being seized by those 
who had no right to it, and give France the political organization 
of a free country,—as all the constituted bodies of the 
appointment of Louis XVIII or Charles X, behaved exactly 
as everybody was bound to expect of them. The members 
of the Chamber of Peers,—old courtiers under the Empire 
or the Restoration, who had most of them fought, in the 
ranks of foreigners or in the civil wars, against the revolution 
of 1789,—had broken up, and dreamt of nothing less 
than undertaking the management of a new revolution. 
Selected to support the interests of a family which the people 
had just put down, their commission was at an end, and they 
could not without dishonour to themselves and danger to the 
country, make their appearance as allies of a new revolution 
which had just hurled from the throne the family for which they 
had fought so long. The greatest part of the Deputies also, 
behaved exactly as was to be expected of them. Appointed for 
the purpose of governing with Charles X and if necessary 
of defending him, they felt it was no business of theirs to be 
giving consistence to a revolution which had forced him to quit 
France. The most considerate of them therefore kept aloof, 
not knowing what side might conquer in the end, and not 
wishing to compromise themselves with any. 

The intriguers by trade, were not slow in finding out the want 
of foresight and energy of the men who had met at the Hotel 
de Ville under the title of Commission Municipale. Taking 
courage upon finding that the royal troops were gone and seeing 
the generous behaviour of the conquerors of the three days, 
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they issued from the places where they had hidden themselves 
in the time of danger, and showed symptoms of desiring to take 
the direction of affairs. 

A brace of public writers, friends of Talleyrand, who had 
displayed some talent for political warfare under the Polignac 
ministry, and who at the time when there was fighting had 
disguised themselves and retired to a village in the department 
of Seine and Oise, hurried to Paris as soon as the danger was 
over, and began pouring out proclamations to induce the people, 
who had never had anything of the kind in their thoughts, to 
declare for the Duke of Orleans. Some sixty Deputies, the 
greatest part of whom had secret understandings with the 
Duke, got together and declared him Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. The Duke appointed ministers and called the 
Chambers ; and the Commission Municipale, which was the body 
that possessed the confidence of the conquerors of July, found 
itself stripped of all authority whatever. 

To this point may be traced the long series of contradictions 
springing out of one original fault, the end of which has been 
to make the government so difficult to any party, as to lead to 
the apprehension that France will never escape from her existing 
troubles without another revolution. 

It has been seen, that with a view to promote the beating 
the last ministry of Charles X in the elections, and to avoid 
pushing that government to extreme courses, the liberal party 
had put forward as candidates a great number of ancient 
royalists, who without giving up their attachment to the 
Bourbons of the elder branch, were nevertheless decidedly 
opposed to all attempts at counter-revolution. The supporting 
these candidates, in the time of Charles X, was on the part of 
the patriots a proof of wisdom and moderation ; it was perhaps 
the only way to make the existence of that dynasty consistent 
with the preservation of the little liberty the public was in 
possession of. Nothing therefore could be more natural than 
the popularity which attached to these individuals under the 
Villate and Polignac ministries. And the Bourbons, on their 
side, should have had the same feeling. For example, when 
seven bodies of electors returned M. Royer-Collard at once, if 
they had not been utterly blind they would have seen that 
electors who returned this old correspondent of the emigrants 
and intimate confidante of the plots of Louis XVIII, had no 
very hostile intentions against themselves. 

But when Charles X and his family had been driven from 
France, and everything like conciliation had thereby become 
impossible, all the reflecting part of the population, as well as 
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those who were only guided by their feelings, saw that to be 
well represented they must have a different kind of men from 
these. The object was no longer to ensure the safety of the 
Bourbons and give them the chance of reconciliation with the 
people ; but it was to oppose insuperable obstacles to their 
return, which was to be done by Jodging power with men 
who had never had any connexion with them in time past. 
France could have no confidence in the future, nor feel 
itself in safety either against the intrigues of the fallen dynasty 
and its partisans, or the plots of foreign governments, except by 
giving the direction of its affairs to men who had never been 
the agents either of the emigrants or of the foreigner. 

When, therefore, the same Chamber was called together again 
by Louis Philippe which had enjoyed so much popularity under 
the Polignac ministry, the patriots viewed its return with great 
suspicion, and took no pains to conceal their feeling. The 
recollection of the short period during which the royalists had 
coalesced with them in forming an opposition, was speedily worn 
out; but they did not fail to bear in mind, that these men had 
always sacrificed the interests of France and freedom, to the 
interests of a family or a caste. They felt convinced that it was 
impossible to form any lasting or safe alliance, with persons who 
had borne part in all the intrigues against the early periods of 
the revolution, been the allies of the emigrants and foreigners 
during its course, and shared in the most odious measures of 
the first years of the restoration. 

Before the revolution of July many attempts had been made 
to unseat the eldest branch of the Bourbons. Numbers of the 
rising generation who had been concerned in these, had paid the 
forfeit of their lives, and others of their liberty or fortunes. 
Everybody who either openly or in secret, and the quantity of 
them was prodigious, had been engaged in plans of this nature, 
continued to cherish the most lively feeling against the royalists, 
who had been the means of causing them to fail. They thought 
themselves quite generous enough, in abstaining from direct 
acts of persecution and revenge; but though they could forget 
their personal sufferings, they could not give up the recollection 
of the assistance the others had rendered to the Bourbons. They 
knew perfectly well, that the royalists who had been recom- 
mended to the electors in the times of the Polignac ministry, 
had no feeling for the liberal cause except as the means of keep- 
ing the family on the throne that had just been driven from it; 
and it was consequently with great distrust that they saw any 
of them make their way back into the Chamber and to the 
conduct of affairs. 
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For their own parts, these olden champions of legitimacy,— 
who had served it by their intrigues in its exile and some of 
whom had gone with it into foreign lands,—did not seem to find 
out that anything like a revolution had taken place. Having 
found themselves in a high state of popularity by their opposi- 
tion to the Villéle and Polignac ministries, and just upon the 
point of taking the direction of public affairs under Charles X, 
they devoutly believed themselves the men to take the direction 
of a change that had driven him from the throne. Their ambi- 
tion, vanity, the standing they had held in the last days of the 
restored family, and more than all, the necessity they felt for 
doing something to satisfy their consciences in the first act of 
their political existence, combined to push them upon trying to 
get the government into their hands and cut down a popular 
revolution to the dimensions of a court turn-out. They could 
find in their hearts to make a sacrifice of theirattachment to the 
eldest branch of the Bourbons, when they could do nothing to 
keep it any longer on its feet; but they were determined to do 
their best to save as much of the restoration as it was possible 
to devise. 

This spirit of hostility to the people’s interests which existed 
in the first Chamber of Deputies that met after the revolution 
of July, was still more strongly marked ia the Chamber of 
Peers. The greatest part of this Chamber was composed of 
men who had been the most active and persevering enemies of 
the first revolution. There were to be found there the principal 
heads of the old emigrant party, and of the royalist armies of 
Vendée and the South of France. Charles X had moreover 
taken care to post there all the heads of the catholic religion 
the most marked for their fanaticism, and such members of the 
elective Chamber as had shown the strongest affection for 
arbitrary power. In the eyes of the greatest part of these, the 
revolution of July was not only an ‘ untoward event;’ it was a 
crime which they would have punished severely if they knew 
how. As not one of them had any power but what he had 
derived from Louis XVILi or Charles X, they could not 
give up the principle of legitimacy without cutting away the 
only base on which their own power was founded. 

Louis Philippe was an individual very little known. As he 
had given himself up entirely to the occupations of private life, 
and had never distinguished himself by any act or opinion likely 
to take hold on popular feelings, the public neither liked nor 
disliked him. A few intriguing people had contrived to keep 
a stir about him, and tried to make up for him something like 
a party, on the chance of his being some day called to the 
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throne ; but this had never met with much success. He had 
the character, where his private interests were concerned, of 
being unfeeling and designing; but there was a disposition to 
give his advisers and men of business the credit, of the 
numerous lawsuits that were carried on in his name. People 
did not find it easy to believe, that a prince who was considered 
as having a gigantic fortune, could descend to entering into 
the pettiest details of the management of his affairs, and pass 
his time in getting up litigious claims against poorer persons 
than himself. And they said besides, that for a king, avarice 
was not so bad a vice, and perhaps he would take care of the 
people’s money as he had Jearnt todo so of his own. 

The inclinations which Louis Philippe took care to keep in 
the back ground before his arrival at the throne and in the 
periods that immediately followed the July revolution, have 
since been demonstrated in so many ways, as to leave no 
doubt on any mind at present. It has been clearly established 
by his language in public, by his acts, by his choice of men, 
that the Restoration is the order of things that finds favour in 
his eyes, if not for the people, at all events for the king. His 
ambition consequently was neither more nor less, than to put 
himself quietly into the place of his cousin Charles ; and he 
manifestly formed the expectation, that by only abstaining from 
any open violation of the letter of the Charter, he should possess 
the same prerogatives, and have the peaceable enjoyment of a 
fat civil list. Having no idea of anything better than the 
system of the Restoration as settled by the advisers and 
courtiers of Louis XVIII, it was natural that he should bestow 
all his confidence on the authors of this system, and have more 
or less aversion for all the men of the Revolution and their 
opinions. 

The political state and condition of France immediately after 
the expulsion of the Bourbons of the elder branch and the 
dissolution of the Commission Municipale, appears then to have 
been as follows. A Chamber of Peers composed in the main of 
servile followers of the old regime and bitter enemies of the 
Revolution, out-and-out partisans of the family the people had 
just expelled. A Chamber of Deputies the majority of which 
consisted of old supporters of legitimacy, a few of whom had 
made some small show of liberal opinions, from conviction or 
from policy ; but in which there was a minority with most 
decided feelings in favour of the Revolution. A Lieutenant- 
General, that at the next step was to be King, who made a 
show of joining in the popular feelings, but in reality longed for 
nothing but to set on foot again the system of the Restoration. 

VOL, xvil.— Westminster Review. Q 
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The Courts of Law composed almost entirely of enemies of the 
Revolution, or partisans of the exiled family. Last of all, a 
ministry divided upon all the questions of primary importance, 
and without either energy or good-will upon any of the rest. 

Out of doors, was an immense population, exalted by the 
consciousness of strength and recent victory, brimfull of 
generous feeling, with a most perfect confidence in what was to 
come next, buoyed up in all probability with illusive visions of 
the good that was to arise to it from a revolution which had 
been carried into execution without cruelty and without injustice, 
but deficient in information on many important points, and not 
at all provided with the experience necessary to enable it to 
keep itself from being cheated. In spite of which, though for 
more than thirty years it had been cut off from all practice in 
the exercise of popular rights, this population formed of its own 
accord into national guards in almost all the towns of France. 
It chose its own officers ; and the choice generally fell on men 
of approved patriotic principles. In many places, and particu- 
larly in the great cities, the members of the existing municipal 
authorities were set aside, and their places filled with men 
known to be attached to the revolution which had just been 
made. It is literally true, that the partisans of the fallen 
dynasty gave themselves up for lost, and did not attempt to 
show themselves on any one of these occasions. The Chambers, 
or at least a considerable part of their members, were got to- 
gether; and then began to be seen the deep hostility which 
drew, and ever will draw, a line between the partisans of 
the thing called legitimacy, and those of the sovereignty of 
nations. The first of these classes, who had found means to 
draw a quantity of timid people to their side, were evidently 
the majority in the two Chambers; but they were in sucha 
fearful minority in the nation at large, that it would not have 
been safe for them to make any public exhibition of their feeling, 
and they were obliged to use a great deal of caution in proceed- 
ing to their work. Not seeing a chance of bringing back 
Charles X or any of his descendants, they made up their minds 
to declare the throne vacant, taking care all the time to do no- 
thing against their principles on the rights of legitimacy, or 
that should in any manner pledge them for the future. The 
vacancy of the throne was grounded on the naked fact, that the 
Bourbons of the- elder branch were not in France; so that any 
of the members of this family had only to come back with a 
sufficient force to show themselves, to make an end of the 
category. 

One of the ‘long heads’ of this party, [M. Guizot], a little 
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afterwards, was so indiscreet as to let out a portion of the secret. 
He said openly, that the Duke of Orleans had only been made 
king in consequence of his near relationship to Charles X, and 
because it was desired to go as little as possible out of the way 
of strict legitimacy. And this it was that caused the name of 
quasi-legitimists to be at one time given to the men of this party. 
They afterwards got the name of the party of resistance (or as it 
would be called in England, the conservatives) ; because they 
professed resistance to all innovation, and the maintenance of 
the statu quo. And last of all, they were known by the title of 
the party of the juste milieu [* proper medium ’}, a phrase under- 
stood to have been first applied to them in sober sadness by the 
king, because they were apprehended to hit exactly the right 
place, between divine right and the sovereignty of the nation, 
between the Restoration and the Revolution. 

There were two circumstances that at first obliged the guasi- 
legitimists to use great caution in all they said ordid. And 
these were, on one hand, the necessity they were under of bring- 
ing the last ministers of Charles X to some kind of trial, in which 
the object was to let them escape and at the same time not 
compromise themselves; and on the other, the necessity for 
keeping on good terms with the national guard of Paris, 
which was the only military body at their disposal, and 
which had, for the most part, constructed itself in the way 
that would make it most efficient in support of the revolution. 
These two circumstances induced the quasi-legitimists for some 
time to conceal their hatred of such friends of liberty as the revo- 
lution had brought to the head of affairs; but they gave it free 
- course as soon as the danger was over. 

The partisans of the revolution would have been for making 
a new constitution, in the place of that Charter which had kept 
up all the despotic institutions of the Empire, and which had 
been in the hands of the Bourbons nothing but a machine for 
raising enormous taxes. But the holders of this opinion were 
so few in the Chamber of Deputies, that they had no chance of 
success. A constitution would have embodied and sanctioned 
the principles of the revolution of 1789, and acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the forms of government that had existed between 
that period and 1814; and it would have set the seal of con- 
demnation on the emigrants, the royalist insurrections, and all 
the other attempts at counter-revolution. For these very rea- 
sons, the quasi-legitimists rejected the notion of it; they kept up 
the charity-bestowed Charter, as being a fragmental emanation 
of right divine ; and they decided that the rights and liberties 
of France should have no origin and no foundation except the 
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restoration. In this manner they fancied they secured a justi- 
fication for all their past performances, for emigrating in 1792 
and taking the road to Ghent in 1815, the civil wars and corres- 
pondence with the foreign enemy, their acts of hypocrisy in 
1814 and the bloody acts of the second restoration. 

They agreed, however, for decency’s sake and by way of com- 
position, tocut down the preamble of the charity-given Charter, 
and to modify some of its articles. Two weighty questions had 
particularly attracted public notice ; one was, whether the peer- 
age, suchas it had been made by the restoration, should be kept 
in existence; and the other, whether the judges appointed by 
Louis XVIII and Charles X were to be all continued in office. 
To the first of these the more importance was attached, because 
it was known that Louis Philippe in his private communications 
was decidedly for keeping up both the institution and the men 
it was composed of, and was using his influence to have the 
question settled as the mot aristocratically disposed person 
possible could desire. 

On the evening that the Chamber of Deputies entered on this 
great question, an immense crowd collected round their place of 
sitting, and threatened to turn them out, or proceed to still 
greater lengths, if the peerage was not abolished. The more 
timid of the Deputies were for giving way to the popular voice; 
but those who had stronger aristocratical constitutions, were for 
resisting and taking all consequences. Augustin Perier, the 
brother of the President of the Council, who had before his eyes 
the vision of a long line of hereditary peers to spring from his 
proper person, made himself particularly distinguished above the 
rest of the Chamber for vehemence and noise. Several De- 
puties on the left side who were in possession of the confidence 
of the public (Benjamin Constant for instance, and Labbey de 
Pompiéres) went out to try to pacify the crowd ; but it was all 
in vain, and they were told, that if the Chamber did not decide 
at once, they should be driven from their place of sitting. La- 
fayette was then sent out to them; he promised that public 
opinion should be satisfied, and on this assurance the people 
became quiet. The quasi-legitimists, who had been thoroughly 
frightened, durst not after this keep up the peerage ; and they 
had no appetite for putting itdown. So they took a proper 
medium kind of resolution, and put off the decision of the point 
till the next session, in hopes of being then strong enough to 
execute their original project. 

The question of keeping up the judges that had been ap- 
pointed under the restoration, took less hold of the public mind, 
because nobody had an idea that the government could do any- 
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thing but bring them all to some kind of arrangement. The 
ministers of Louis XVIII and Charles X had in fact for sixteen 
years raised nobody to any legal office but such as they thought 
particularly zealous partisans of the restoration, and of course 
equally decided enemies of all new revolutions. A great num- 
ber of these men were additionally compromised in public opin- 
ion, by the violence which they had shown for sixteen years in 
prosecuting the friends of freedom, and the severity, or it would 
be as well to say cruelty, of their sentences. To leave all these 
men indiscriminately in possession of their offices, seemed to 
be like the new government’s putting itself at the mercy of the 
beaten party, and holding out the promise of impunity to any- 
body that would try to make a third restoration. The quasi- 
legitimists, however, did not stick at taking this step; and they 
were supported in it, to the great surprise of the public, by the 
intimate confidantes of Louis Philippe,and by such men as Dupin, 
Villemain, and Madier-Montjau. Nobody could tell at the time, 
why the courtiers of the new sovereignty should be so eager for 
keeping up the entire of the judges chosen by the worst minis- 
ters of Louis XVIII and Charles X. The police conspiracies, 
in which, shortly afterwards, an attempt was made to involve 
the men who had been most active in the revolution of July, the 
long imprisonments that many of them were condemned to on 
the most trumpery pretences, and above all, the numberless pro- 
secutions brought against writers on the patriotic side, have, 
since that, effectually solved the riddle. 

The quasi-legitimists who had put off to the next session the 
question of the peerage, and who had maintained, out of respect 
to the Charter, as they said, the whole of the judges of the re- 
storation, found themselves in great perplexity with the Peers 
who had been named by Charles X and who were for the most 
part their personal enemies. Charles X had in fact called them 
to the Chamber of Peers, for the express purpose of overcoming 
the resistance of such of the old royalists as thought he was 
going too fast on the road to counter-revolution. The guasi- 
legitimist Deputies, after putting off their decision for one 
session, concluded by decreeing the exclusion of about a third 
of the Chamber of Peers. It was a manifest contradiction, a pal- 
pable violation, of that Charter for which they pretended such 
devout respect; butit was a proper medium piece of policy 
enough. ; 

At the point of time when Louis Philippe had been proclaimed 
King, and after the expulsion of the Peers of Charles X had 
been completed, France may be considered as having been under 
very nearly the same government as in 1819. There were the 
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same set of judges, the same peerage, in a great measure the 
same Deputies, the same responsible ministers, and an individual 
on the throne who had not a bit more elevation of character or 
openness of proceeding than Louis XVIII, In some few high 
situations, it is true, was a very limited number of men whose 
attachment to the cause of liberty had never changed or blenched ; 
but they were only put there to amuse the people of France by 
whom the revolution had been executed, and who would not 
have tolerated.a government that was nothing but the Restoration 
over again, if pains had not been taken to make the best of it by 
giving it the Tri-coloured Flag and the names of a few popular 
men. 

At the moment when they were obliged to bring on the trial 
of the Polignac ministry, the two Chambers ard the quast-legi- 
timist party in the government were so unpopular, that every- 
body of any foresight felt certain there must be another revolu- 
tion. A deep schism of opinion manifestly existed in the cabinet ; 
the ministers could not go on together, but none of them would 
stay in the ministry to help to form anew one. For twenty-four 
hours Louis Philippe was without a ministry, and without any 
means of composing one. ‘The patriotic party in the former admi- 
nistration, out of compassion for his situation, determined to run 
all risks. If public order was mamtained during the trial of the 
Polignac ministry, the thanks were due to the public spirit of 
Lafayette, Dupont de l’Eure, Odilon Barrot, and some of their 
friends. 

The moment the danger was over, the quasi-legilimists began 
to throw off the mask ; and the courtiers of the new sovereign 
were the foremost to attack Lafayette and his friends within the 
walls of the Chamber of Deputies. A few months were enough 
for Louis Philippe to get rid of all the men who had found their 
way into the government since the July revolution, and showed 
signs of adhering to their principles. Those to whom he had 
been the most liberal of his caresses, and on whom he had be- 
stowed the most professions of regard and of attachment, were 
the first he sent away. Two reasons principally operated on 
him to produce this resolution. He was held in check by the 
unyielding temper of their principles and their integrity ; and 
he felt humiliated by the presence of men who had made him a 
king, or who at all events could have hindered him from being 
one if they had chosen. 

The men of the quasi-legilimist party whom the revolution of 
July either found or brought into office, were not contented with 
keeping out of the government every man who had taken part in 
the revolution and had remained steady to his principles; but 
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they put in action against them an enormous system of calumny 
which they extended over the whole of France. They contrived 
to charge them, not openly, but through the instrumentality of 
the police and other agents of the ministry, with all the disturb- 
ances and commotions that took place in Paris, and which were 
the simple consequences of the leaning to the old system of 
legitimacy displayed by the Chambers and the government. 
The calumnious representations of this kind which the ministry 
of Louis Philippe procured to be spread abroad both in France 
and foreign countries, were for a long time almost all that this 
ministry had to support itself upon. They were produced over 
again boldly in the last Chamber ; and if the Opposition has any 
thing to charge itself with, it is with having taken less notice of 
this conduct than it deserved. 

The Chambers broke up, after making a few alterations in the 
law of elections and some others of smaller importance. That 
of the Deputies, which had been prodigiously popular at the 
time it was elected (under the Polignac ministry), had become 
to such a degree odious to the aetive part of the Parisian popu- 
lation, that if the Chamber had ever met again, the probability 
is it would have given rise to another revolution. In con- 
sequence Louis Philippe, whose plans it had constantly sup- 
ported, was obliged to dissolve it; though he declared in his 
private communications, that he had always been quite satisfied 
with it, and it was impossible to havea better. And while he 
gave way to the popular feeling which called for its being dis- 
solved, he did every thing that was in his power to procure the 
re-election of the quasi-legitimist members and to keep out any- 
body else. He formed the celebrated ministry of the 13th of 
March, whose head was notorious for his hatred of the revolution 
and the high tone of his aristocratic feeling. 

The dark manceuvres of this ministry in the last elections, it 
would be useless to recount ; promises, threats, and falsehoods of 
all kinds were employed as liberally as in the days of Villcle. 
The consequences will be seen on coming to the statement of 
the relative strength of present parties in France. The friends 
of freedom had always concentrated their efforts on one single 
point, which was to prevent the formation of an aristocracy by 
birth ; and they had consequently looked out for the candidates 
who were most determined to vote against the hereditary trans- 
mission of the peerage. Their success upon this point was com- 
plete; they got a decided majority which nothing could touch 
or shake. 

On the opening of the Session, the ministry of the 13th of 
March did not feel at all sure of having a majority that would 
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enable them to carry on the government, even though they agreed 
to give up some of the principles they set most store by, as for 
instance the hereditary transmission of the peerage, and the unli- 
mited power of the king to make peers. The Perier ministry 
was so far from having the majority, that on making a cabinet 
question of the choice of a president for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the individual supported by the ministry, after giving himself 
his own vote, had only one vote above the opposition candidate. 
In spite of this, the ministers, after announcing publicly their 
intention to retire, determined to go on; for they trusted to the 
support of the new court at all events balancing the support 
which public opinion gave to their political opponents. And in 
fact they had the majority on a great number of questions, 
though on many others they were in a minority; but their 
majorities were always weak, sometimes only four or five, for 
the most part somewhere between twenty and thirty. 

To have a clear idea of the political situation of France, 
(waiving for the present the increased exasperation given to the 
various elements of political feeling by the transactions of the 
month of June), it is necessary to examine narrowly the compo- 
sition of the different branches of power as they actually stand ; 
to see what is the degree of harmony that exists, either with one 
another, or with the different classes of the population; and 
lastly, what are the means which each party can put in action, 
to promote its ultimate predominance. 

The Chamber of Peers as appointed by Louis XVIII, has been 
subjected to changes in two ways at once;—a number of the old 
peers have died off,—and their places have been taken by their 
sons. These youthful peers are for the most part still bitterer 
enemies of the July revolution than their fathers. They had 
already got into the way of speaking of their hereditary right, as 
of a property that could not be taken from them without the 
most grievous injustice; and they never forgave the men of 
July for having curtailed them of a prerogative, which gave 
themselves and their children, from generation to generation, a 
monopoly of the objects of all men’s hopes, which are power and 
fortune. There can therefore be no dispute, that they look 
forward to a third restoration as what would be a common good, 
if it would only restore them the hereditary privileges they have 
lost. The old surviving peers, who have been all of them com- 
panions or favourites of the fallen dynasty, have the same kind 
of feeling, though they take pains to hide it, to keep in favour 
with the new sovereign. As for those who have been appointed 
since the revolution of July, they are for the most part courtiers 
either of the Empire or of Louis Philippe, who have no principle 
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but that of standing well at court, and doing what they can to 
please the king. 

This Chamber thus hostilely disposed towards the revolution, 
is almost at open war with the Chamber of Deputies, which 
has run away with its hereditary right. It revenges itself for 
this blow, by contemptuous proceedings which it takes to be 
aristocratic and dignified, and by throwing out the bills that 
originate in the other Chamber. As it contains almost all the 
old ministers of the Empire and the Restoration, it thinks itself 
possessed of exclusive fitness for good government. On gene- 
ral questions, it has no influence whatever with the public ; and if 
the government of Louis Philippe was in danger, and it wished 
to do it what service was in its power, the best thing it could 
do would be to get where nobody should ever think of it. It is, 
and always has been,so well convinced of its own insignificance, 
that in 1830, as it did in 1815, it allowed the dynasty that cre- 
ated it to perish, without ever attempting to hold it out a hand. 

The Chamber of Deputies may be divided into three grand 
sections. There is the Opposition, which is the most numerous 
of the three, and consists of the most decided friends of the Revo- 
lution and the most active enemies of the system of the Restor- 
ation. The ministerial party, composed of three or four different 
kinds of people, ready any minute to quarrel with one another. 
And the party that may be called the waverers, because the 
small number it consists of, go sometimes to one side and some- 
times the other, without ever venturing to take a decided part. 

The ministerial party contains the ancient royalists who left 
the ministries of Villéle and Polignac, and for that reason had 
been considered as being liberals. In fact these are the quasi- 
legitimists, who would any day be glad to become whole 
legitimists, if they were sure of holding power under Henry V. 
It further includes a great number of men whose fortunes are to 
a certain degree dependent on the government, such as con- 
tractors for government canals, share-holders in certain mines, 
the owners of monopolies, bankers concerned in the loans, 
holders of army contracts, and a number of great merchants 
interested in obtaining advantages for different kinds of trade, 
or bounties on the import or export of certain goods. Lastly it 
includes a great mass of public functionaries and placemen, who 
vote with the ministrv for the sake of keeping their places, or 
being removed to better. And all this number of interested 
people would not have been sufficient to make up a majority, if 
the ministry had not contrived to draw to its side a great 
quantity of Deputies of small courage and confined views, by 
harping on the danger of convulsions or of war, 
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The quasi-legitimist party are far from being as numerous in 
the present Chamber of Deputies, as they were in the one that 
met just after the revolution of July. They at that time made 
a majority; and now they hardly make a sixth part of the 
representatives. At the same time it is the only part of the elec- 
tive Chamber, that agrees in opinion with the majority of the 
Chamber of Peers; the consequence of whieh 1s, that the 
majorities in the two Chambers are at dagger’s drawing with 
each other. And the sources of collision which have come to 
light during the session that is just finished, are likely to show 
themselves with vastly increased force in the next, unless some 
great changes take place in the majority of one or other. Now 
it is a very difficult thing to effect any change in the Chamber 
of Peers on the side of liberality, because there are very few 
popular men that could be persuaded to go into it, or 
probably not a single one. On the other hand it would be more 
difficult still, to alter the Chamber of Deputies to the side of 
the majority of the Chamber of Peers; because public opinion 
is every day taking great strides the other way. 

But though the majority in the Chamber of Deputies is not 
agreed with the majority in the Chamber of Peers, it is a long 
way from being in agreement with the feelings of the nation. 
if a ministry on rational principles had been formed after the 
last general election, it would have had a very powerful majority 
in the elective Chamber. It would have been supported by all 
the members of the present opposition, who make nearly half 
the Chamber; by all that numerous class whose interests lead 
them to joim any ministry; and by the fragmental sect of 
waverers, who wait only to see which way the scale turns. 
Louis Philippe, having like his relations Louis XVIII and 
Charles X looked for support to the anti-popular portion of the 
Chamber, has contrived to maintain an almost imperceptible 
majority of votes, which has answered his ends in a great 
number of the measures his ministers have proposed ; but this 
majority is become such an unpopular affair, that it is doubtful 
whether it cau get through another session, unless considerable 
alterations take place. This Chamber therefore may be said to 
have lost great part, if not the whole, of its credit with the 
people. 

Casimir Perier as head of the ministry, had the support of 
the upper commercial classes in Paris and most of the great 
towns in France. He was the representative of the Bank and 
the Exchange; and they supported him with all their might. 
Having never given his attention to anything but subjects of 
finance, and having even in these been not always over Scliente 
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in the choice of his means of success, he was incapable of giving 
into any extended views, except where he was pushed by a 
feeling of pride. Very able and well-informed in all that related 
to banking speculations, he possessed very limited information 
on anything else, and had no idea of valuing either learning, 
arts, or science, except by the money that might be made of 
them. Harsh even to rudeness in his conduct towards the 
lower classes, and fancying that there were no ways to make 
men move but fear or the love of money, he knew only of two in- 
struments of governing, corruption and force. Having obtained 
his immense fortune by means which would not stand too nice 
examination, he had no idea how masses of people could put 
themselves in motion, for any end but pillage. To hear him 
speak and see him act, a man might have come to the conclu- 
sion, that he had ambitionated the high post he held, for no 
reason on earth but to be able to set the army and national 
guard to take care of his own strong box. 

A knowledge of the character of this minister explains all the 
principal events of the last fourteen months,—the support the 
ministry met with from all the monied men,—the dislike with 
which it was viewed by all the men of letters, men of science, 
artists, a part of the middle and the whole of the working 
classes,—the popular movements which took place at Paris 
and in a great number of the departments, against the govern- 

_ment, and the violence with which they were put down,—the 
dismissal from public.affairs of such patrioticindividuals as were 
for preserving some independence of character, and the raising 
to high situations of men of evil repute for acts of baseness,—the 
continually increasing hatred of the Opposition towards the 
administration, and the deep degradation fallen into by the few 
ancient liberals who kept to the ministerial banner,—the servile 
deference shown to foreign powers of the least respectable 
description, like the court of Rome, and the insolent behaviour 
maintained towards everybody at home; and last of all, it 
will explain the bond of feeling between Louis Philippe and his 
prime minister, which continued to exist in spite of violences of 
conduct and disposition which it might have been thought 
would put an end to it. 

The epidemic which rendered Casimir Perier and D’Argout 
incapable of duty, it might have been supposed would have 
brought about a dissolution of the ministry. And yet the rest 
of them remain there still, and have increased their force by the 
addition of Girod de l’Ain, who in the last session rendered 
himself remarkable for incapacity, still more decidedly than for 
his partiality in the execution of his office, For half a century 
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there has not been in France a more unpopular ministry, or 
in fact one so low in public estimation as what exists at present. 
The last ministry of Charles X was an object of fear ; because in 
its numbers there were several men who were neither wanting 
in talent nor in energy ; but that of the present day is feared by 
nobody. ‘The only impression it gives is that of its incapacity, 
and the consequences that may result to the dynasty that keeps 
it in its service. 

The courts of law are but slightly altered from what they 
were before the revolution of July. The prosecuting officers are 
for the most part changed ; but the judges are almost every- 
where the same as before. The consequence ofthis is, that in 
a great number of cases the operations of the government are 
nullified, and it is left without the means of defence. If it 
wants to prosecute the more violent of the papers of the liberal 
Opposition, it finds the magistrates perfectly well inclined to 
serve its purpose; but when the accused appear before a jury, 
they are almost invariably acquitted, because the classes from 
which the juries are taken, are nearly all in opposition. If on 
the other hand it wants to prosecute the legitimist writers, 
who attack it with violence still greater than the others, the 
juries would be very ready to find verdicts, but the judges, who 
belong to the fallen party, bar proceedings by dismissing the 
case before it comes to their decision; and to the same personal 
connexion on the part of the heads of the law, may be attributed 
the ready acquiescence of the Cour Royale in the measures 
lately taken for placing the capital under military government. 
In the last twelvemonth, the ministry has instituted an excessive 
number of proceedings against the press ; but it has so constantly 
failed, sometimes through the juries and sometimes through the 
judges, that it has ended by discovering that it can in fact do 
nothing at all, The result of all this is, that to keep down the 
attacks of its enemies, the government is obliged to have re- 
course to violence, and the establishment of extraordinary 
tribunals such as military commissions. Measures of this kind 
may possibly give it strength for a brief space, but must infallibly 
produce its destruction in the end. 

There is one more power it remains to mention, and on which 
it is necessary to speak with caution, because it is only by a 
circuitous process that information can be obtained respecting 
it. And this is, the royal power, or at all events the power of 
the individual who is its present depositary. It is notorious 
that a king is hardly ever well judged of in his life-time ; for 
both his friends and enemies unite in attributing to him qualities 
that he does not possess. He is always set either too high or 
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too low; and such people as only view him from a distance, 
can do little more than guess. What may be said therefore 
of the present king, must be considered as not so much referring 
to what he is, as to what he is taken for ;—as being not so 
much a description upon knowledge, as a statement of the 
opinion which is uppermost in France. 

There never was a king, in actual possession of a throne, 
that was attacked with more perseverance and vigour, or it 
might be added, with more spite and violence, than Louis 
Philippe. He has been an inexhaustible subject for sarcasms 
and jokes of all kinds; tales, newspapers, songs, caricatures, 
theatrical entertainments, have all been put in requisition to 
bring him down in public estimation, and it must be acknow- 
ledged, with pretty good effect. The principal charges ad- 
vanced against him in these various ways are, that he has 
neither more straight-forwardness nor courage than his relations 
Louis XVIII and Charles X,—and his love of money. They 
represent him as not merely devoid of feelings of gratitude 
or generosity, but as being the instigator of the wrongs and 
calumnies that have been heaped upon the men who were 
the authors of his exaltation. He is accused besides, not only 
of having cheated the friends of freedom, but of cheating his 
own ministers as Louis the XVIII and both his brothers used 
todo. And to finish, they twit him with being utterly without 
elevation of soul, disliking everybody of merit, and being 
too fond of busying himself with things which do not sit well 
upon a king, such as proceedings against the press, plots got 
up by the police, and petty intrigues of the like nature. 

It is of no use to inquire whether these charges are well or 
ill founded ; it is enough to calculate the consequences of their 
existence. The first and most unfortunate of which has been, the 
complete alienation of the affections of almost all the men in 
France, who are in the vigour of their age and in the way of 
occupying themselves with public affairs. Every day that 
comes, the papers which are the organs of the youthful genera- 
tion who will soon be of standing to be called to the exercise of 
political rights, proclaim their irreconcileable hostility with the 
royalty which has been saddled on the revolution of July. The 
charges brought against Louis Philippe, and the acts he has 
been advised to or has himself caused his ministers to sign, 
have made vastly more republicans than were ever made by 
Franklin or by Washington. And the feeling is not limited 
to declarations of irreconcileable hostility between the new 
dynasty and the men who form the opposition out of doors ; 
but it is declared to exist in equal force, in the case of 
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the opposition Deputies in the Chamber. This last may be 
exaggerated; but there can be no doubt of the excessive 
distrust felt of the king by everybody in the Chamber who by 
their talents and standing are at all likely to be members of a 
ministry. Those who feel this most, are those who have seen 
him the oftenest and the nearest; and none but the most 
weighty reasons would ever bring them back to undertake the 
conduct of affairs. The probability in fact is, that if anything 
could bring them back, it must be accompanied with conditions 
so disagreeable for Louis Philippe, as he would not long be 
likely to endure. Feeling perfectly convinced that the king 
would never have had recourse to them but under the pressure of 
irresistible necessity, and that every possible effort would be 
made to deceive them after all, they would find themselves 
obliged to take such a number of precautions, as would make 
it next to impossible for the government to go on. 

Among the reasons which were decisive with men of foresight 
in France for continuing to support the wretched government 
which has existed to the grievance of the country, one most 
leading one has been the desire of giving fair play to the passing 
of the Reform Bill in England. There is not an intelligent 
person in France, who does not. see that the reform of parliament 
in England is an immense step gained for all the nations of the 
earth that are either free or ever hope to be so. Exactly in 
proportion to the mistrust and hatred borne on the continent to 
the hitherto ruling portion of the English aristocracy, is the 
confidence felt that a popular government in England will be 
the natural ally of the friends of peace and freedom all over the 
world. There is a general expectation, that the heavy blows the 
English reformers have laid on the backs of their oppressive 
aristocracy, will be echoed, first or last, upon the bones of all 
the aristocracies in Europe ; and nothing would have been con- 
sidered such a misfortune, as anything which could have been 
tortured into a pretext for delaying the English reform, or cut- 
ting down its extent. But as soon as all anxiety on this head is 
at an end, the nations of Europe, and the French people in par- 
ticular, will see the road open to similar measures of political 
improvement for themselves. 

The French people has been far from gaining by the revolution 
as much as it had a right to expect ; but it has gained enough, to 
enable it to f° on gradually to obtain everything it wants. In 
the battles of the three days, it conquered the right of appointing 
all the officers of the national guard, to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonels commanding battalions inclusive, and of presenting the 
candidates from whom the higher ranks are to be chosen. It 
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has also obtained the appointment of corporation magistrates in 
towns, to which will shortly be added that of the collective magis- 
tracy of departments or counties. The press was completely 
set at liberty as far as regarded the power of utterance, and the 
return of the censorship made impossible without a complete 
overturning of the actual constitution of society. The decision 
in all charges of political offence was surrendered to the jury ; 
which put a powerful check on the inclinations of the Crown. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies, on accepting any place 
attended with emolument, are sent back for re-election. And 
to conclude, which France considers as a most important con- 
quest, the hereditary transmission of the peerage has been put 
an end to, and the aristocracy of birth entirely destroyed. It is 
true that many of these fruits of victory have been invaded since 
the disturbances of June, and with temporary success. But the 
friends of freedom confidently expect, that the final result will 
be an immense reaction in favour of their cause. 

The quasi-legitimists or proper medium party, have attempted 
to get possession of the revolution and guide the policy of France 
in the direction that suits their interest ; and all they have ef- 
fected, has been to make a government that cannot possibly go 
on. The Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies pull 
different ways; and it would be as hard to make the first of 
these Chambers popular, as it will be to hinder the other from 
becoming so. The ministry cannot attempt to assist the first, 
without wounding the opinions or the interests of the other ; 
and to avoid open war, it is obliged to continue neuter. In the 
courts of law, the judges and juries neutralize each other, in all 
cases of political charge; the first will not take cognizance 
of anything that is done against the proper medium by the 
Carlists, and the second will not give a verdict against any- 
thing that is done by the liberals. The prefects, who are the 
principal agents the ministry have, cannot get on either 
with the officers of the national guard or the oe 
magistrates, who are all appointed by the public. In short the 
whole machine of government, from the king to the sheriff’s 
officer, is so unpopular, that it is kept on its legs by nothing 
but people’s not exactly knowing what to set up in its room. 

Distinct from political organizations, there exists a formidable 
power which the dynasty of Louis Philippe has contrived to 
set against it, and which is in continual action against it and its 
supporters; and that is the periodical press. All the news- 
papers of any influence, and the number has risen to a prodi- 
gious amount, belong either to the liberal or to the Carlist 
opposition. The leaning of most of the papers belonging to the 
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first of these, both in Paris and the departments, is republican ; 
the manifest tendency of the others, is to a third restoration. 
The papers of the proper medium, which are founded on no 
marked principle at all, are kept up only by the help of the 
secret service money at the disposal of the police and civil 
list. A single one, the Journal des Débats, has enough readers 
to support itself; though that does not hinder it from selling 
itself to the ministry. 

The manifest leanings of the government, began by producing 
a great deal of discouragement among the mass of the popula- 
tion ; and the terrible disease which has ravaged the capital and 
neighbouring departments, has further tended to withdraw men’s 
attention from politics. But it would be very foolish to fancy 
that this slumber of public opinion will last; the spirit of the 
people has been everywhere found wide awake, at the sight of 
any of the Deputies who are considered as having betrayed the 
confidence of the country. They have been pursued by the 
marks of general hatred and contempt in almost all the depart- 
ments; and it has found employment fora great part of the 
force at the disposal of the government, to enable them to show 
themselves with safety. The nation therefore at all events is 
not below the point it was at when it overturned Charles X ; 
but, unfortunately, it then acted for itself, and now it acts 
only through a government which was never made with its 
good-will at all. 

The clashing which exists among the different branches of 
public authority, deprives the royal government of all power 
over the various classes into which the country is divided. To 
keep in order the Carlist population of the Western departments, 
requires an army of fifty thousand men; and thirty or forty 
thousand more, to prevent the rising of the Carlists in the South. 
And the cities and departments where the friends of freedom are 
most numerous, are just as much the objects of apprehension as 
those where the royalists prevail. The regiments employed in 
watching Lyons, Grenoble, Dijon, Metz, Strasburg, and above 
all, Paris, would of themselves make a very considerable army ; 
it takes not less than forty thousand men, to keep the last alone 
in subjection. The government in this manner has placed itself 
between two fires, the royalists on one side and the patriots on 
the other, and brought them both on its shoulders at once; 
which obliges it to keep up a standing army utterly ruinous to 
the country, and at the same time so contrived as to be null as 
respects its operation upon foreign nations. It is out of the 
limits of possibility, that such a state of things should last a 
twelvemonth ; for the simple reason, that the whole finances of 
France would not be sufficient to keep it up, 
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If Europe remains at peace, the force of circumstances in 
France will carry the day against the ill intentions of the indivi- 
duals that compose the government ; the revolution will assume 
a regular course, and the abuses accumulated under the last 
reigns will gradually disappear. If war should break out, and 
France be obliged to fight once more for independence and for 
liberty, it is impossible to foresee what might happen. Extensive 
suspicions would be felt, that Louis Philippe would follow the 
example of the Prince Royal of Naples, and make a bargain 
with the foreigner to effect a counter-revolution in favour of his 
relations at Holyrood. And the first cry of treason that should 
be heard in time of actual war, would probably be the signal for 
a frightful catastrophe ; and then we should have a repetition of 
the war of extermination between the people of Europe and the 
race of kings. 





Art. XV.—Supplement to the Article on the ¢ Silk and Glove Trades’ 
in No. XXXII. 

INCE the agitation of a subject brings forth truth, as the 

churning of milk bringeth forth butter,—and as it is always 
probable that the objections to a given proposition may arise 
out of the imperfect way in which it has been enunciated and 
supported,—ad vantage is taken of a number of comments which 
have been received upon the theory of double incidence in the 
Article of the preceding Number specified in the head, to try 
to extend the elucidation of the principle maintained. 

The first objection suggested has been, that the mere transfer 
of an advantage cannot with propriety be called an incidence ; 
and that in the Article alluded to, nothing more is made out 
than one incidence and a transfer. 

The answer to this appears to be, that it is at most only a 
question of nomenclature. In a transfer of any kind, there 
must be two sides,—an abstraction from somebody, and a giving 
to somebody else ;-—and the word incidence was chosen, pre- 
cisely because it appeared to include the first of these meanings. 
It was not “imited to this meaning ; because it was intended 
equally to express the occurrence of a loss where there should 
be no corresponding gain to anybody else. To take the simplest 
case (for which obligation is acknowledged to a commentator), 
if a shilling is dropped on the road by one individual and picked 
up by another, there is an incidence upon the man who drops, 
and an effect of a contrary kind (for which a distinct term does 
not so readily present itself) upon the man who finds. But if 
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instead of being dropped on the road the shilling was dropped 
into the sea, there would still be an incidence on the man who 
dropped, though there would be no effect of a contrary kind on 
somebody that found. Incidence therefore expresses the occur- 
rence of a removal, of an abstraction, of a privation, no matter 
in what manner, or with what other circumstances attended or 
not attended ; in short, the infliction of the negative sign in 
algebra. And there is no novelty in this; itis nothing but what 
is accordant with the ordinary employment of the term. If men 
talk of a tax taken, they ask on whom is the incidence. Since 
there is here no question of the tax being more than taken once 
and paid once, according to the nomenclature demanded by the 
objection there ought to be no incidence at all. But incidence 
does not mean what is left on the negative side after deducting 
what may chance to be upon the other; it means that which is 
on the negative side to begin with. 

And the reason for empioying this term is, that it, or some 
other to express the same meaning, is essential to the proof 
in hand. The proposition to be proved true or false is, that in 
a forced trade, there are two /osings and only one receiving ; 
and it is for the sake of arriving at this, that the two losings 
are called incidences. There is no denial that the settlement of 
the account (supposing the losings and receivings to be each 
severally of the same amount) leaves_a balance of one; but it 
is not this balance that is named an incidence. If 5/. is taken 
from A and given to B, and moreover 5/. taken from C and 
given to nobody at all, there is no denial that the balance of 
the aggregate account is 5/, minus; but this does not prevent, 
there being an incidence on A and another on B, of 5. each. 
On the contrary it is precisely because there are two incidences 
and only one gain (or whatever else it may be chosen to call it), 
that the balance is 5d. minus in the end. 

The next objection commences on the expression [No. XXXII, 
p- 428, |. 6.] in which ‘ the loss of the brandy-and-water’ to the 
glove-merchant, is represented as balanced by ‘ the benefit to his 
trade.’ There may be a portion of obscurity attaching to the 
word ‘loss.”. As intimated more than once already, there is 
difficulty in finding familiar terms to express the addition or 
subtraction of the quantities concerned, without being liable to 
misapprehension. Loss, to the idea of simple subtraction joins 
that of violence or injustice ; and gain, though perhaps in an 
inferior degree, does something of an opposite kind in respect of 
simple addition. It was precisely to parry this difficulty in one 
instance, that the term incidence was introduced. By ‘ the loss 
of the brandy-and-water’ to the giove-merchant,was merely meant 
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that if he applies the shilling to the benefit of his trade, he at 
the same time ceases or fails to get the brandy-and-water. It 
is the simple removal of the brandy-and-water from the list of 
his enjoyments. And on the other hand, it was stated, there is a 
‘ benefit to his trade’ to an equal amount ; which must keep the 
total balance of the account exactly as it was before. The 
benefit which before went down his own throat, is shifted to a 
benefit to his trade and those concerned in it, in the shape of 
new wages or profits; and consequently, (the argument ran), 
if there were two incidences and one benefit before, there must 
be the same number still. 

But the objection proceeds to state, that in the matter in 
hand there is really no question about the loss of the brandy- 
and-water. The glove-merchant who is supposed to rob, 
cannot have the brandy-and-water and the benefit to his trade 
too. He can only have one; and if he takes the benefit to 
his trade, the only question (it is stated) is, whether the gain 
to the glove-maker balances the loss to the person robbed. It 
can hardly be maintained (the objection proceeds to say) 
that in regard to the interests of the society, a shilling spent 
in brandy-and-water is more advantageous than a shilling 
spent in employing more journeymen glove-makers. In 
reality however (it continues) the illustration is not a correct 
one, as it leaves the main point entirely out of consideration, 
namely, the raising unnecessarily the price of gloves. 

Now there was never any attempt to maintain that a shilling 
spent in brandy-and-water is more advantageous than a shilling 
spent in employing journeymen-glove-makers ; on the contrary 
they were brought forward as things homogeneous and equiva- 
lent, and the argument. rested ‘on establishing them to be so. 
The objection appears founded, on not distinguishing the argu- 
ment used in the two simple cases (of the highwayman and the 
forcible trader), from the argument in the complex question 
brought forward as the difficulty raised by an opponent; in 
which last the object was to reconcile the two cases, and show 
how and where it was, that the second incidence was formed 
when the supposed robber applied the plunder to his trade. 

In every separate case, there are always three quantities, two 
negative and one positive ; and of the two negative, the reasoner 
is at liberty to take which he pleases and consider it as balancing 
the positive; and then (assuming that the three quantities 
are equal) there stands out the remaining negative quantity as 
the balance on the minus side. To resort, for instance, to the 
case of the glove-maker who sells for three shillings what might 
be bought from France for two. There is a gain to — 
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glove-makers and their connexions, flowing down in the shape 
of an augmentation of wages or of profits in various degrees to 
the tanner, the butcher, the farmer, and the landlord, and exactly 
to the amount of a shilling in the whole;—this is the positive 
quantity. On the other side, there is a manifest loss of a 
shilling to the English wearer of gloves, who is made to pay 
three shillings instead of two;—this is one of the negative 
quantities. And besides this, there is a loss to the English 
tradesmen with whom the shilling would have been laid out by 
the wearer of gloves if it had not been demanded for the gloves ; 
—being the abstraction, in fact, of what would have flowed 
down in the shape of an augmentation of wages or of profits 
in various degrees to all the dealers concerned in the fabric- 
ation or production of the goods concerned, to exactly the 
amount of a shilling in the whole ;—and this makes the second 
negative quantity. Of these two negative quantities, anybody 
is at liberty to take which he likes and consider it as set off 
against the shilling gained to the English glove-makers ; but 
whichever of them he takes, the other remains behind, and 
makes a loss of a shilling to England on the general balance. 
At the same time the neatest, or as sailors would say the most 
ship-shape way, is to consider the advantage to the glove-makers 
as balanced by the disadvantage to the dealers thrown out of 
custom by the forced application of the shilling ; and for this 
reason,— that the quantities (as intimated by the use of the word 
on a previous occasion) are what may be called homogeneous, 
and will therefore be compared together with an increased per- 
ception of the accuracy with which they balance each other. 
For each consists of the sum total of a shilling, diffused and 
branched out to an almost infinite extent, in the shape of in- 
creased wages or profits, in one instance among the exercisers of 
one set of English trades and callings, and in the other instance 
among the exercisers of another set. Any difficulty there 
may be in actually tracing the subdivision of the shilling, is 
therefore common to both, and leaves no doubt upon the fact, 
that the shilling’s worth of advantage in one instance, is ba- 
lanced by the shilling’s worth of disadvantage in the other. 
But if anybody insists on taking the thing in the other way, he 
is welcome; though it is not so clear. 

The fallacy, both of those who go wrong by design and 
those who have not sufficiently kneaded and worked the 
subject, consists in always leaving out of sight one of the two 
negative quantities. The fraudulent trader for the most part 
says, ‘ It is true the consumer loses a shilling ; but then the 
glove-makers gain one;—think only what a benefit to trade!’ 
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His fraud is in throwing out of sight the fact, that besides all 
this, there is another set of traders somewhere that is losing to 
the same amount as the consumer over again. And on the 
other hand is sometimes met the altered form of mistake, which 
consists in pleading that a gain to a glove-maker must at all 
events be as good for society as a gain to any other kind of 
trader the money could be spent on,—and leaving out of sight, 
that if these two quantities are assumed to balance, the oss to 
the consumer stands out without compensation in the aggregate. 

It is hard to demand of a proposition, that there shall be no 
possibility of putting it in a case that shall be complex. Sim- 
plicity is a blessing; but where nature has made cases of com- 
plexity, they must be dealt with accordingly. It is very easy 
to make cases, where there shall be a good deal of perplexity 
attending the tracing of the ¢wo incidences and ove gain ; but 
the important fact is, that they always can be traced. Some- 
times, as in the proposed instance of the glove-maker who 
should take the shilling on the highway, the easiest method is 
by observing, that wherever any supposed circumstance makes a 
change of any kind to some one party, it makes a change of a 
contrary kind to some other; and consequently the aggregate 
result,—the fact of there being finally two incidences and only 
one gain,—remains unaltered. This mode of reasoning is what 
is constantly employed in the solution of an algebraic equa- 
tion; and may consequently be trusted here. But in operations of 
this kind also, the operator may sometimes take his choice which 
of several things he will consider as balancing another ; and care 
must be taken that confusion does not arise from considering 
the different processes as contradictory. 

A commentator to whom obligation has already been acknow- 
ledged, is severe upon the word ‘ gain.’ There is no doubt of its 
liability to misinterpretation; butthe difficulty isto get any that is 
not. There appears no present remedy, but endeavouring to clear 
the way by explanation of the intended meaning. It is undeniable 
also, that there was an obscurity about what was meant by the 
glove-maker who should take a shilling on the highway, ‘ apply- 
ing it to the benefit of his trade,’ and how it was to be imagined 
to be effected. The most intelligible way of imagining it to 
take place, is by supposing the robber to add the shilling to two 
more, and then buy a pair of gloves for his own wear with the 
money, either at his own shop or that of one of his fellow pro- 
hibitionists. 

An evening paper * says, that 





* True Sun, 20 April, 
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‘If the shilling is “ not lost twice over upon the total average,’ it is 
not lost twice over at all.’ 

This is only a misunderstanding arising out of different mean- 
ings of the word loss. By the same rule it might be said, 
when a shilling is gained once and lost once, that ‘if it is not 
lost once upon the total average, it is not lost at all.’ 

‘The consumer of monopoly-priced gloves, or silk stockings, loses 
a shilling. That shilling, the glover or silk-weaver gains.’ 

‘The tradesman, to whom the consumer of the monopoly-priced 
gloves or stockings would have transferred the shilling in question, 
loses, in all probability, custom to that extent—but to the same extent, 
precisely, some other tradesman gains an increase of custom.’ 

He does; but this is the man that has just been reckoned 
before, namely the glover or silk-weaver. ‘The glover or silk- 
weaver is reckoned twice over. Count him only once, and the 
loss of custom to ‘ the tradesman to whom the consumer of the 
monopoly-priced gloves or stockings would have transferred the 
shilling,’ stands out an uncompensated loss. 

“The payer of the money gets no linen coats.” it is true—but, by 
the supposition, he gets something else—though not, of course, full 
value for his money. It is in the fact of the payer's not getting full 
value—in the fact that there is an actual loss to the community—that 
the grievance lies :—not, assuredly, in the circumstance of his “ getting 
no linen coats.” 

The objector has made the mistake of supposing it was the 
three shillings that were spoken of as cut off from the custom 
of the woollen-draper, when it was the one. The proposition as 
it stood, was the same as his own. 

It has been explained before, that by designating 
‘ the supposed thief’s abstinence from brandy and water, which would 
have been paid for with stolen money, a loss to the thief— 


was only meant that there was a removal from him of the enjoy- 
ment of the brandy-and-water. 

‘The case would, we apprehend, stand thus 

‘One man is robbed on the high-way, of a shilling. His loss is the 
robber’s gain.’ 

‘ A tavern-keeper, to whom the robbed man would have handed over 
the shilling in question, loses custom to that extent: while a certain 
branch of manufacturing industry, in which the Reviewer's robber is 
presumed to be engaged, gains, exactly what the tavern-keeper loses.’ 

The tavern-keeper did not represent the dealer with whom the 
money would have been laid out by the robbed. Which might 
be a fruitful source of confusion. 

But passing this, and taking the case as it is given ;~—The 
‘robber’s gain’ and the ‘gain to the branch of manufacturing 
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industry in which he is presumed to be engaged,’ are not two 
things, but onething. This thing, therefore, cannot balance both 
the loss to the man robbed, and the loss to the trader (here called 
a tavern-keeper) with whom the money would have been ex- 
pended if the robbed man had kept it. The fact is, the robber’s 
gain (as distinct from the advantage to his trade) is nothing at 
all, if he is forced to swallow his own physic,—if he is obliged 
to add the shilling to two more, and buy a pair of gloves for his 
own wear for three shillings which he might have had for two. 
He is a man despoiled of a shilling as much as anybody else 
would be. He may be considered as robbed in turn; and what 
he is robbed of, he does not gain. The shilling thus applied to 
his trade, does not go to him; except in the small portion that 
constitutes his particular profit. It is divided with the tanner, 
the butcher, the farmer, and the landlord. He is plundered of 
it by the corporation of people interested in the forced glove- 
trade like any other man; and if he saves the five per cent 
which is his profit, it is only by the accident of his being one 
of the corporation himself. And even this fraction, has already 
been counted once, as being included in the ‘ gain to the branch 
of manufacturing industry ’ set off against the custom of the 
trader with whom the man robbed on the road would have spent 
his money. The whole puzzle arises, from counting the same 
things twice. 

There is no denying, that the pursuit of all the imaginary 
cases into which the question can be pushed, is very complex 
and difficult. At the same time it is important to prove, that 
they can be pursued. The simple practical case is much the 
easiest; but the more the subject is agitated in all directions, 
the more the truth will stick. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that these various comments 
have been received with much gratitude; nor must it be held 
impertinent to add, that the result has been a great increase of 
confidence in the ultimate accuracy of the principle laid down. 
As far as has yet been seen, it certainly holds water. The pro- 
spects held out are immense, Let it once be fully established, 
and perfectly drilled into the minds and souls of men, that all 
that is gained by anybody in consequence of commercial 
restrictions, is lost by the consumer, and over again by 
some traders with whom the money would otherwise have 
been expended,—let this but become a piece of household 
science, like the fact that three groats make a shilling,—let 
the grumbling consumer be once backed by the growling trader, 
and let them come to the knowledge that their interest is not a 
single interest opposed to the monopolist, but two against one 
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and how long will the Chinese monopoly endure,—how long the 
East-Indian,—how long the throwing into the sea of a per-centage 
upon every thing that is eaten, or drunk, or seen, or worn, that 
sounds on harp or viol, or gratifies the sense with its perfume,— 
how long the overwhelming Corn Laws,—how long the un-human 
poll-tax for paying for the flogging of women in the West 
Indies? The question is one that Napoleon would have called 
‘ grande.’ If a periodical work should never assist in establish- 
ing any principle but this, it would be success enough for honest 
men, and memory that might satisfy all modest appetite for 
fame. 
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NE of the touchstones of a good commander, is always to 

move forward after a success. A driveller dawd/es, and does 
not know what to do next ; and so the precious time passes, and 
the enemy has time to set himself upon his legs again. In fact, 
beat any set of men, and give them three weeks without follow- 
ing up, and they will be as ready to try to beat you again as ever 
they were. It is in the nature of human affairs, that in all cases 
of recent contest, each party must either go forward or back- 
ward ; a state of rest may be arrived at by slow degrees, but it 
is not a thing to be had by wishing for, nor by any man’s running 
his head under the bed-clothes and fancying it is peace. 

The English people and the honest part of the aristocracy, 
have just beaten the dishonest part of the latter d plate couture ; 
which means that the opponent has been fairly forced out of the 
field. It is true that it has been done without fighting; but 
then there were none to fight withal. It would have been useless 
to recal this fact, if the bad portion of the aristocracy and their 
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organs had not been the first to talk of military array ; but as it 
is, it is one of the data for estimating their position. Men who 
would have fought and could not,—who were restrained from 
shedding blood by no motive of humanity or love of country, but 
who, on the contrary, chuckled over the idea of settling the 
manufacturing towns ‘in blood,—such men, if properly looked 
to, are not dangerous after a great defeat such as they have just 
met with. Only they must not be played the fool with; and 
decent care must be taken, being down, to keep them down. 
They must not be invited to resurrection by simplicity; no man 
scotches a viper and then says, ‘ Go your way, till | meet you 
another time.’ The object is to act wisely and resolutely now. 

The first element for settling the people’s position and their 
duty, is to see clearly by whom the contest has been won. It 
has been won by the combination of two great classes,—the repre- 
sentatives of the aristocracy that made the Revolution of 1688 and 
their retainers,—and the masses of intelligent individuals in the 
working and middle ranks, that have grown up since the inter- 
mission of war in 1815. There is no need to distinguish them 
by symbols x and y, though it could be done almost as briefly ; 
for titles, like comparisons, are sometimes odious. There was a 
good deal of distrust on both sides, before these two classes 
could be made to draw together; but at last, draw they did, 
in spite of all the efforts of open and hidden enemies, and the 
result has been to demonstrate, that as long as they well draw 
together, the field is before them. They have no enemy so long 
as they can combine; though armed men would rise out of the 
ground to demolish both, the moment any symptom was given of 
separation. It is the common question, of whether parties having 
great interests in union, can make such smaller sacrifices as 
shall continue their co-operation ; or whether they will lose the 
ninety per cent, by quarreliing and separating for the ten. The 
family receipt on these occasions is, that a good deal must be 
given up on both sides ; and what is sense for a family, is sense 
for a parish or a nation. 

The first inference therefore upon view is, that the two parties, 
—the honest aristocracy and the intelligent people,—must hold 
together at all hazards. And the next is, that to accomplish 
this, they must each yield something to the other, and rather 
be inclined to strain compliments upon each other, than to 
be picked and precise as to what shall be mutually demanded. 
The aristocratic side have had a cheap bargain, in being carried 
on the shoulders of the people to an elevation that gives them 
the prospect of such real greatness, fame, and useful power, as 
have never been surpassed in the world’s history. They would 
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not be ungrateful, they would be fools and incapables too low to 
be accountable for their actions, if they were to think of quar- 
relling with the steed that carries them. And the people, on 
the other hand, have done through the junction of the 
aristocracy, what they would not have done without ; and widl 
do, through the continuance of the alliance, what they could 
not do, or at all events could not do so easily and so well. The 
union is a good union, if the parties can only be made to hold 
one another in the mutual respect that shall continue it. The 
point to be settled therefore is, what each ought to give up 
to the other. And here the people have already agreed to 
give up,—not only all questions of major changes in the form 
of government, though many of them had imbibed from history 
and experience strong leanings in that direction,—but also any 
attempt to carry further the alterations in the subordinate forms 
and channels of legislation, except so far as the necessity 
shall be evinced by future experience. There is no dis- 
guise or concealment, of what it is the people have fixed their 
minds upon. They have set their hearts upon being as 
well governed as their cousins in the United States ;—and 
they mean to have it. They have no notion why New York 
should be governed well, and Old York ill; and they have 
agreed to try whether the present change will produce the 
effect desired, and if not, they will try another. This is their 
bargain; and what they have bargained, they will stand to. 
But then this is of itself an enormous quid, and implies a pro 
quo of proportionate dimensions. The fear is not that the 
upright aristocracy should give too much, but that after exerting 
all their talents they should give too little. They stand in the 
situation of officers, who by the firmness and vigour of the array 
of common men behind them, have just been carried to the 
pinnacle of present success against a stubborn enemy, who is 
known to be rallying again behind the next ridge, to try 
his fortune in at all events cutting off as much as possible of the 
fruits of victory. In such circumstances, if any man were to 
ask what would be, not the wisest, but the maddest thing such 
oflicers could do,—if he were to be curious in ascertaining what 
imaginable proceeding would lead most directly to the conclusion 
that it had pleased God to visit them with a privation of 
the degree of reason which makes men competent to the actions 
of common life,—it would be if it should from any source be 
suggested to their minds, to hint about disbanding the array 
that had led to victory. If anybody chuses to suppose such a 
case,—-which is perhaps hardly civil,—the result would clearly 
be, that the epaulettes who so conducted themselves, would be 
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invited to go over to the enemy’s side to prevent confusion, 
and somebody else would quietly step forward and take their 
places. There would be a general cry through the ranks, 
that we had not come here for the pleasure of marching up a 
given hill, or looking down upon a range of country from 
a given point, but of attaining certain public objects, and till 
these were practically and substantially secured, the man was 
a traitor who should so much as whisper to pile arms. There 
are degrees of folly no man thinks of; and this is one of them. 
But if by some gambol of imagination the case is supposed 
to occur, the answer that would fly from rank to rank would 
necessarily be, ‘ Neither for you nor any man!’ We stand here 
in the plenitude of conscious and experimented strength ; we 
should be sorry to suppose that either A or B should think of 
making themselves our enemies, but if A and B are given over 
to an insane mind, A and B must only try.’ 

At the same time it is evident, that no set of men want to 
stand in heavy marching order for ever, and that they will 
be as willing as anybody else to turn into quiet quarters, 
the moment the people on the staff will bring things into 
a reasonable state for doing so. What, then, is that reasonable 
state? 

The first essential towards it, is manifestly that our aristocracy 
or men of epaulettes shall have removed from us all those marks 
and badges of servitude, the imposition of which they themselves 
protested against when they were a minority. This is a criterion 
which anybody must be a barefaced rogue and deceiver to 
object to. The various chains and gags and collars, inflicted 
since 1791 in the shape of restrictions or impediments on the 
press, on the right of popular meeting and communication on 
political subjects, the Six Acts, and the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, must come down and be trampled under foot before any 
man with the spirit of a leader or the honesty of a private senti- 
nel, can counsel or hear of any counsel of abating the least of 
the array that has won the victory. We have won it by means 
of the array ; and we are not so simple as to be told, that because 
we have won it, the reasonable inference is that we should submit 
ourselves tied and bound to the enemy. If they love us, they 
will not dream of asking us any such thing; for if they 
did, they know the answer. We all of us are well aware, 
that the frame and constitution, the mechanism and care- 
fully contrived organization of our government is, that sub- 
stantial and efficacious portions of it shall be born and bred, and 
christened and married and buried, under the full influence and 
operation of everything which an ingenious theorist could point 
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out as hostile to the interests of us the people, and that these 
constitute the antagonist powers, by the action of which the 
vessel of the public happiness is to be kept with the keel down- 
wards and the masts uppermost. We know that it is ruled and 
regulated,—not as any temporary phenomenon, but as what is 
to be systematically repeated and renewed from generation to 
generation, —that one virtually if not ostensibly operative 
portion of the government, is to be an offset from a foreign 
power ;—that the absolute powers of the Continent are always to 
have a representative and a vote, and all the final results of 
government in England are to be dashed and tempered by the 
introduction of this element ;—and we know that this is as it 
ought to be, and in fact an invention pené divina for our happi- 
ness and well-being. But then we know too, that we are the 
other antagonist power, and that what we have, like the York- 
shireman in the farce, we mean to keep ;—that those who wish to 
take anything from us, or hinder us from recovering our own by 
a very brief and blunt application of what we have got 
already,—are welcome to try, but had better think twice if 
they feel any interest in not being our enemies. There is a regi- 
ment on the other side of the steam-bridge, that manceuvres 
‘uncommon ’ comfortably, and never a commission by purchase 
or by fathership among them; and if it was forced upon us, if 
there was absolutely no escape, the only refuge would be to tr 

something of the same kind here. But the great object of the 
guides and counsellors of the masses at the present moment, is 
to prevent and keep down the necessity for any such result. 
They have been sadly baffled and counteracted by the conduct 
of those who might have been supposed to have had an interest 
in concert; and they never had an idea, till they beheld 
it, of the quantity of downright sheer republicanism which 
existed in this country, in a state for being disengaged by such 
impolicy as has been displayed. If they had had the honour 
of being consulted, the last thing they would have asked the 
Lords to do, would have been to make such a rampant dis- 
play of ill-will, followed by such exhibition of inability to resist. 
In short, they would have begged the Lords, to let themselves 
down gently; and this merely because their actual conduct 
produced an excitation on the popular side, which it was not 
easy to direct into conformity with the purpose in hand. But 
this was not the fault of the people or their leaders; on the 
contrary, it was a difficulty thrown in the way by their opponents. 
The people,however, still adhere to their desire to preserve the old 
formula of King, Lords, and Commons. The two first have 
made but a poor show on the present occasion; but the people 
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mean to prop them up. And thereon comes the how? And 
this, too, is one of the things the people intend to see settled, 
before they abate one jot of the active exertions which 
have placed them in the situation of men able to take care 
both of themselves and other persons. 

The people, therefore, do not intend to abate a tittle of their 
present attitude, till they see the form of government by King, 
Lords,and Commons, put out of danger ;—and most especially out 
of the greatest danger of all, that of being brought into continual 
collision with the safety and interests of the community. And 
the way to do this, is neither doubtful nor obscure ;—Clear the 
way for the present leaders to goon. If anybody should come 
forward and say, ‘Good people, you have just had a great 
victory ; whereupon our desire and request is, that you will let 
yourleaders be taken from your head, and the commanders of the 
enemy be settled in their places, —if anybody should be gross 
and foolish enough to say this, it is plain, that unless it had 
pleased heaven in the interval to visit the people with mental 
alienation, it would be equivalent to crying ‘ To your tents, O 
Israel,’ and to forcing the people to take all the measures now, 
the initiation and demonstration of which were so effectual 
before. It would in fact be asking them to allow their throats 
to be cut today, by the men they hindered from doing it yesterday. 
Any attempt of this nature would be an act of open hostility ; 
the consequences of which will be visible enough when they come. 
But it is not enough that this should be impracticable for the 
moment ; the people are not going to stand for ever on a cold hill 
side, when by the mere display of the legal and irresistible power 
which is in their hands, they can obtain security for the future 
and retire to bed. They know that the difficulty lies in the House 
of Lords. They know that for the last fifty years, men have been 
poured into that House for the express purpose of supporting 
the rotten boroughs as long as they could, and in case they 
should fail on that point, resisting the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people afterwards. For example, is it or is it not, 
matter of notoriety, that five rotten boroughs were the market 
price of a peerage ;—that is to say, that it was at one time 
understood and acted on, that any man who could nominate 
five Members in the Commons House, might be made a Peer 
for asking? And in this state of things, it is to be made 
a question with the people, whether when they and the part of 
the aristocracy which are their friends are uppermost, the House 
of Lords is to be adjusted by the introduction of new Members 
in the ordinary and constitutional way. Itin fact makes part and 
portion of the question, whether the people’s officers are to be 
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taken from their head, and those of the enemy substituted in 
their room. For any minister who should dream of holding 
office, and surrendering the right of advising and determining the 
making of Peers to coteries of court ladies or bedchamber lords, 
—would evidently hold his popularity and his power of carry- 
ing on the government about as long, as if he were to concede 
that the employment of our regiments in making war, should 
depend on the appetites and propensities of the juvenile princes 
who present themselves from time to time in hussar dresses to 
the admiring legionaries. If the formula of King, Lords, and 
Commons is to continue, the operation of making peers is the 
operation, in which all the others may be said to be bound 
up. Ifthe people’s minister is not to have it, say so,—and the 
question is then reduced to whether the people of Great Britain, 
standing in their present attitude of legal activity and constitu- 
tional organization, have or have not the power to prevent their 
interests from being at the mercy of a ministry of their enemies. 

The case in short reduces itself to this. The enemies of the 
people have been only half beaten ; and the question is, whether 
they shall be whole beaten, or the people shall lay down their 
arms before them as they are. And the officers, to say the 
truth, are not to be thought too much of ; they are many of them 
only a half-and-half set, who come to our side because they 
think it will be the strongest in the end. There are those among 
them who would take service with the enemy tomorrow, if in 
the mean time they could ruin us neatly, and without a chance 
of resurrection. As a proof of it, they are hand and glove with 
the leaders of the enemy ; and when they have a man to send upon. 
a foreign mission, it is just in the enemy’s ranks they think of 
looking for him. They must think us strange idiots if we are 
taken in by this,—or if it does not breed a steady cool deter- 
mination, that for every act of this kind they try to commit, there 
must in common prudence be a step more taken, to advance the 
power of the democracy at home. If we are to be served by 
enemies abroad, it is doubly necessary they should be directed 
by none at home. There must be a purgation,—a purgation. A 
squad of the worst must turn out, and better take their places. 
Do they expect the English will be cheated like the French in 
July? There is clear treachery already ; our worst enemies are 
applied to, to do our business abroad. There must be an end of 
this ; and the sooner the better. Either the people have beaten 
or they have not ; and if they hav» not, it is time they should try. 
But no frauds of.the juste milieu here. The example is pro- 
vidential ; the same men in France, whom the people in their 
folly and their stupidity allowed to take the reins when it was in 
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their power to decide, are seen committing every enormity of the 
preceding government with increased energy, and waiting for 
another day of popular union to consign them to destruction. 
The people of England will take warning, and keep free while 
they are free. Their enemies object only to one thing,—that 
they should be free. The people may do what they please, pro- 
vided they keep clear of this one unreasonableness—exercising 
the influence on the government, that shall enable them to take 
care of themselves. They may have representatives—since it 
cannot be helped ;—but nothing can be so unconstitutional and 
inconsistent with all good government, as their combining in any 
union which shall a their representatives of use. The secret 
is simply this, that the government is not to be good. The 
understood bargain is, that the people shall not be free; and all 
that goes to oe them so, is held up asa breach of social order, 
and to be resisted accordingly. 

There is no arguing with opponents of this kind ; it is a mere 
question whether the people have power to hold their own or not. 
If they have not, they will be squeezed dry as hay; and if 
they are not so squeezed already, it is only because they have 
the power of preventing it. Luckily they have the power, as 
has oon proved, of preventing it without coming to actual 
blows ; and this very power, the modest request is, that they 
should consent to lay aside. 

Three things then, the people have a naked right to demand, 
before they will agree to be down an atom of the state of pre- 
paration for constitutional resistance, which, thanks to the giver of 
all good, nobody can make them lay down without consent. And 
these are, first, that there shall be nochance of their being insulted 
by the proposal for a ministry of their enemies ;—secondly, that the 
way shall be opened for carrying on the government under the 
present form of King, Lords,and Commons, by either turning out 
the rotten-borough Lords, or, since no machinery has been pro- 
vided for such an operation, neutralizing them by the machinery 
which has been provided, the introduction of honest blood to 
dilute the baseness of the other ;—and thirdly, that our own side 
of the aristocracy should show their honesty, by immediately 
taking off from us the fetters and badges of slavery laid upon 
us by our enemies, and that the criterion shall be, their own 
resistance to the measures at the time they were imposed. But 
this is but dry bread after all; it wants a condiment, an unction, 
to make it slip down the general throat, and give it some savour 
of festive triumph. Besides, men have wives and children, who 
do not go far into abstract political questions, though they abide 
the consequences ; and for these, there should be something to 
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make a holiday, some trophy gained that they can feel and 
thoroughly enjoy. For instance, is there no biting, insulting 
wrong,—no household shame and intruding fireside degradation, 
—that makes its way to the table where an honest man breaks 
his fast, and causes him to lay his hand upon his daughters 
heads and whisper inwardly, ‘ My dears, you all pay daily for 
keeping up a great bad house beyond the sea?’ Would it not 
be a glorious thing, a matter for men to think of on their death- 
beds with delight, a deed splendid and brilliant in the eyes of 
foreign nations, and which would go down fo history as of that 
class of glowing national acts for which the opportunity was 
thought confined to the earlier ages of the world,—if the British 
people, standing on the summit of their success and on the 
very ground where their cause was won, should put aside all 
meaner wrongs, and say, ‘ Rid us of one disgrace,—liberate us 
from one infamy,—let us go home to our wives and daughters 
clean men, and not with a conscious dirtiness of soul as payers 
for our own dishonour. We demand to be freed from it, not 
because it is impolitic, but because it is felony. We are honest 
men, and should not pay for Burking our fellow-citizens. We 
stand here as we are,ti// we see an end of Slavery in the Colonies.’ 
Consider how creditable this would be; reflect how fitting for 
decent people. Remember how gone-by governments have de- 
ceived you with an intended fraud and falsehood in their mouths ; 
how they have stamped and determined the baseness of the 
act, and then kept you under the avowed baseness for seven 
years, for the sake of seven years profits of the wrong. Recollect 
how certain and indisputable it is, that you have in no instance got 
anything but what you could command ; that ifthe white slaves are 
not as ill off as the black, it is owing to one feeling—fear. Just 
turn in your minds, how simply, how speedily, how effectually, the 
whole question might be settled, and we and our children walk 
without an inward blast of degradation in our souls,—if the 
Political Unions would but agree to demand the abatement of the 
West-Indian nuisance? What strange people those religious 
are! Here will they make a point of not paying taxes for an eccle- 
siastical establishment they dislike, except after the exercise of 
such resistance as is within the law,to mark their hatred,—and yet 
not one of them ever moves the question, whether it is consistent 
with a conscientious man’s duty, to pay for the support of known 
crime without being subjected to the same degree of force. They 
can protest in the one case, because it concerns their party ; 
they cannot in the other, because it only concerns their souls. 
A pretty reckoning it will be at the last day, when they 
are asked, ‘ How. came you to refuse church-dues unless 
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your goods were taken, and had not the spirit to refuse in the 
same way to pay a tax for supporting the flogging of women in 
the West Indies?’ They will say perhaps, that Peter caught 
a haddock. But it was not set before him in its nakedness, 
‘ Friend Peter, now thou knowest, that what thou fishest for, is 
to keep a brothel ina Roman colony.’ And Peter’s too, was 
the act ofa man submitting to foreign conquest to avoid blood- 
shed, and not of a free citizen giving the approbation of his con- 
sent. If the only consequence of refusing the Roman tax- 
gatherer, would have been the taking of a cup or platter out 
of that house that like a good man he nursed his wife’s mother 
in, it may be very doubtful whether Peter would have gone to 
fish. Or some will say, You may use the dearer sugar. But 
why are our consciences to allow of paying for the infamy 
without resistance, in this way more than in the other? 
But these things go by fancy. It is very odd, nevertheless, that 
any man should fancy paying for such disgrace, while there 
is a way of vindicating, not his pocket, but his honour,—not his 
interest, but his conscience of not having submitted cowardly, 
withouta protest, todegradation. Such things, however, require 
concert. Everything must have a beginning. Come forward 
one man, and there shall be two; which is a considerable progress 
geometric, whatever it may be arithmetically. It would be 
splendid energy, that what men would not do in their own 
cause, they should do in the cause of others. Suppose we were 
taxed to pay to keep Burkers. Would it not be the duty ofa 
well-bred Christian to refuse? Put it on this ground, if preferred ; 
say that as gentlemen you cannot think of it. There is one set of 
men, however, who must be treated gently when the time comes ; 
and those are the hereditary owners. A man cannot help the place 
he is born in. There are good people everywhere ; but they must 
show themselves. One of the most humane and amiable men the 
writer of this ever knew, was born the hereditary master of a slave 
factory on the coast of Africa. But for the men who join for filthy 
lucre, have neither pity nor remorse. They have had time enough 
for warning ; and any loss to them will be only part of their specu- 
lation. They entered on it, knowing they were entering on a 
condemned business ; and set their gains accordingly. If an 
insurer chuses to insure for a high premium on an act of despe- 
rate piracy, is that any reason the piracy should be spared ? 
Suppose again, that after seven years promise to abate the 
Burking nuisance, a committee was sitting to report on the 
state of the wells and premises. Would not the first question 
be, ‘Have they examined, do they mean to examine, is there 
any chance that they will examine, will they allow anybody to 
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bring to be examined, any single individual of the class on 
whom the Burking falls?’ Consider what would be thought 
of an operation, whose manifest end and object was, to bring up 
the Burkers and invite them to give evidence for themselves. 
You are played with; you are made fools of; go to the Political 
Unions and make men of yourselves, and then hold up your 
heads before your wives and families. Be well prepared too with 
the bowels of the question. If any man tells you to look at the 
magnitude of the trade, tell him that all trade supported by a 
tax, is paid for twice, once by the payer of the tax, and once 
by the people from whom the honest trade is taken. Ask him 
why a trade in honest sugar should not be as good as in sugar 
you are disgraced to pay for. If he says there are slaves in the 
East Indies too,—first deny it,—secondly, ask him why, villainy 
against villainy, there is to be that particular villainy that you 
must pay for. If anybody points to the revenue and to shipping, 
tell him the same might be derived from an honest trade, and 
more; and that the boast of revenue and shipping from a trade 
that cannot keep itself, is a simple cheat for the benefit of the 
concerned. If any mau tells you he has been credibly informed 
the slaves are happy, ask him if he would believe his informants 
if they told him the fish in a frying-pan were happy. Cana 
slave marry, can a slave prevent his children from being sold to 
other lands, can a slave give evidence of the rape of his daughter 
or the murder of his wife, though he saw it with his eyes? Oh, 
u man who can do none of these, must be wondrous happy ;— 
what a ‘cake,’ what a piece of unleavened dough, must he be 
that can be persuaded of it. An Englishman may lack fresh 
beef; but what would he think of a law, which made it criminal 
to have fresh beef in his possession? Would this come home to 
him, and persuade him slaves were comfortable? All this is 
done, and you, you, pay for it ; and for no other end to yourselves, 
than that men shall come into your legislature to vote against 
your happiness. Is it true or not, that the West-Indian 
interest has always been in the head and front of the opposition 
to your own freedom? And how could it be otherwise ; 
would it not have been a disgrace, to have had any interest it 
could have in common? Things may be endured to a certain 
length; but there are lengths that men who have lived where 
bells have ‘ knoll’d to church,’ respectable men, well-educated 
men, decent men, men who have the habits of good society, can- 
not endure,—there is a better word, will not. Don’t endure it ;— 
you may put it down in two months if you like. You have 
gained greater things than this; gain this. If the government 
should put forward any plea of difficulty, tell them it is the first 
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time the — of England have been advised to fear an enemy, 
kept up by a vote of the House. Hear no pleas on the proba- 
bility of insurrection. Tell the ‘ Burkers,’ the sooner the‘ Italian 
boys’ can rise upon them, the better for you; and that after 
having had seven years to abate the nuisance, they must be their 
own insurers. At last the press of England has taken up the 
right tone on that point * ; and has boldly declared, that insur- 
rection is what the slaves must look to for relief. The people of 
England is with them heart and soul. How does an officer or 
soldier expect to be received, who comes back after performing 
the part of Jack Ketch for our enemies? Once more to the 
Political Unions,—don’t endure it ; but hold together like burrs, 
till you see this foul, indecent, unmanly shame wiped off from 
you and. your posterity. 

Do all this, and there will be something done for the ‘ Pro- 
spects of Reform.’ Afterwards, the means will be of a more 
ordinary kind. The choice of good men to be representatives, is 
the great end to be pursued. For this purpose, the Political 
Unions are a ready organized set of committees. Chuse no 
man, that will not be your delegate, or resign when your opin- 
ions clash. It would be an improvement still, if he could be 
paid as in the olden time, and as in America at this day. It 
would be a pleasant thing to hear a member say, ‘ My consti- 
tuents, whose money I take, and whom of course I cannot go 
against. This is the true footing. If men have interests, they 
pay the lawyer they think can serve them. If lawyers offered 
to serve at their own expense, what would be the inference, but 
that they paid themselves out of the property that came before 
them? As to what should be demanded of such delegates, it 
would be useless to attempt a digest here ; the work last cited in 
the head of the Article, is the Tegacy of the great man who is 
just gone to the Power that made him. The other books cited 
in the same place, afford copious illustrations of what there is to 
oppose and what to amend; and though perhaps not invariably 
right, they in the main give a formidable opinion of the judgment 
as well as talent of those who mean to set about the operation. 
One word of advice may be not unseasonable. Take care not to 
be deceived by the stratagems of the enemy. Let no man, for 
instance, unless he has a tail or some other asinine appendage, 
be taken in by such a raw jest as the Factory Bill. A Tory 
club have cut us off from our trade,—made laws that we shall 
not sell the labour of our hands,—reduced us and ours to the 
bare possibility of keeping soul and body together by labour the 
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most excessive, and toil the most extravagant ;—and these very 
men shall come forward and tell us, that if we will send them to par- 
liament to supportall this abuse,—to maintain the Corn Laws, and 
keep down all chance of being allowed to sell our goods abroad,— 
they will do, what ?—pass a bill to prevent us from working our 
own children more than ten hours a day. This is kind ; this is be- 
nevolent; this is worth a man’s going on his knees in the mud 
to thank them for. Get liberty to buy and sell, ye Issachars, 
ye asses couching between two burdens ; and then your children 
may live by your labour, without leave from those who starve 
you. If negro slaves did anything so absurd, the world would 
say, how debasing the effects of slavery! Feel every man fora 
tail, who talks of such a thing. Time was, a Yorkshireman 
might walk abroad, with some consciousness of being supposed 
as knowing as his neighbours. _ If fooleries of this kind go on, 
Gotham will be put in Schedule A, and the representation of 
unreason transferred into the West Riding. 





PostscRIPT TO THE ARTICLE ON THE ENHARMONIC OF THE ANCIENTS, 
in No. XXXII. 

One of the authors of the musical articles in Rees’s Encyclo- 
pedia (Dr. Burney and Farey senior) says in the Article on 
Temperament, ‘No experience has yet been brought to show 
‘that the human voice sings tempered notes; not even when 
‘accompanied by tempered instruments. It seems to us, on the 
‘contrary, that an exercised voice, guided by a good ear, sings 
‘true, even though accompanied by a mis-tuned instrument, as 
. —_ most frequently are, especially in transposed 
‘ keys. 
it this is just, it explains the harmonious effect obtained from 
human voices, as for instance in glee singing. And what holds 
good of voices, is probably good to a certain extent of violins ; as 
being in the same manner under the direction of the ear. 

All this goes to prove, that there is such a thing as correct 
harmony, and that it would be important to ascertain and culti- 
vate it. 


In p. 463, 1. 37, for modulation read intonation. 
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siographical Sketches in Cornwall, by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 3vols. 12mo, 
Autobiography. Vol. xxxiii.i Demy 18mo. 3s. 6d, Royal 18mo. 6s. bds. 

Memoir of the Rev. M. Bruen. 12mo. 7s, cloth. 

Thompson’s Life of Dr. Cullen. Vol.i. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Life of Pope Gregory VII, by Sir R.Greisley. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Leir Parsons. 18mo. 3s. bds. 

Lives of Illustrious Scotsmen, by R. Chambers. Vol.i. Part I. 6s, 6d, 

Lives of Balboa and Pizarro, by Mrs. Hudson. Foolscap. 7s. bds, 

Scatcherd’s Memoirs of Eugene Aram, 12mo. 1s, sewed. 


BOTANY. 


Irving’s Catechism of Botany. 18mo. 1s. sewed 

Reid’s Outlines of Medical Botany. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Hooker and Greville’s Icones Filicum. 2 vols. Folio, Plain, 15l. bds. Half- 
bound, Russia extra, 16/. 16s. Coloured, 25/. 4s. bds. Half-bound Russia extra, 
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Woodville’s Medical Botany, by Hooker and Spratt. 5 vols. 4to. 8/. 8s, bds. 


CLASSICS. 


Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. xxviii. xxix. xxx. 18mo. 4s. 6d. each, cloth. 
Hickie’s Livy. BooksIto V. Royali2mo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Harford’s Agamemnon of A’schylus. 8vo. 18s. Large paper, 40s. bds. 
Sallust, by H. E. Allen, Royal12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


COMMERCE. 


M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 8vo. 50s. bds. 
Lube on the Gold Standard. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


EDUCATION. 


Davis’ Exercises on the Anabasis of Xenophon, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Edinburgh Academy Delectus, with a Vocabulary. 12mo, 3s. sheep. 

‘Thurgar’s Genders of French Nouns. 12mo. @s. 6d. bds. 

Connor's Greek Grammar. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Noble’s Rudiments of the Hebrew Language. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Dictionnaire de Verbes et Phrases Idiomatiques Francais, par Lea. 12mo, 3s, 
cloth, 
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Fry’s Scripture Principles of Education. 18mo. Qs. 6d. half-bound. 

Byrom Improved ; or, a Royal Road to Short Hand. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Key to Ditto. 1s. 

Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. 18mo, 9d, 
sewed. 

Hiley’s Grammar of the English Language, 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Petit Cours de Francais. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Page’s Fractional Calculator. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

David’s Turkish Grammar. 4to. 28s. bds. 

Rowbotham’s Lectiones Latine, 12mo. 6s, 6d. bds, 


FINE ARTS. 


The Byron Gallery. Part I. Prints, 4s. Gd. Proofs, 4to. 6s. Tndia, 7s, 6d. 
Before the letters, 10s. 6d. sewed. 

Cruikshank’s [lustrations of Smollett, &e. 12mo. 12s. 

Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. Part III, Prints, 10s. 6d, 
Proof colombier, 4to, 18s, India proofs, 21s. Before the letters, 31s, 6d. 


GARDENING. 


Gilpin’s Hints on Landscape Gardening, 8vo. 20s, bds. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Bell’s System of Geography, with Map and Plates. 4to. 90s. bds, 


HISTORY. 


Hume and Smollet’s History of England. Imperial 8vo. 25s. bds. 
History Philosophically Illustrated, by Dr. Miller. 4 vols. 8vo. 42s. bds, 
Annand’s Brief Outline of the Government of India. 4to. 12s. sewed, 
Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. Vol.iii. 4to. 50s. bds. 
Cobbin’s Annual Historian, for 1831. 18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Europe in 1830-1. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. bds. 

History of South Africa. 13mo. 3s, 6d. bds. 

Ouseley’s Remarks on the Statistics, &c. of America. 8vo. 93s. bds. 
Defoe’s History of the Plague. 24mo, 4s. bds. 

Wilcock’s History of Russia. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

History of England, by a Clergyman. Vol. iii, 12mo. 7s. bds. 
Froissart, by the late Barry St. Leger. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d, bds. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Powell on Wills, Executors, and Administrators. 12mo. 3s, 6d. bds. 

Tidd’s Second Supplement, containing the New Rules, &c. Royal 8vo. 7s, 6d. bds. 

Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence. 8vo, 12s. bds. 

Rajah Rammohun Roy’s Exposition of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India. 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

Instructions for Preparing Abstracts of Titles, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Williams on Executors. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 50s. bds. 

Questions concerning Parliamentary Jurisdiction, by M. de Peyronnet. Foolscap. 
3s. 6d. bds, 


MATHEMATICS, 
Trotter’s Key to Ingram’s Mathematics, 12mo. 8s. 6d. bd. 
Whewell on the Free Motion of Points. 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 
MECHANICS, 


Gordon on Locomotion. Plates. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Young’s Elements of Mechanics, 12mo, 10s. 6d, cloth. 
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MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 


King on Lithotrity and Lithotomy. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
Greenhough on Cholera. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Townsend's Chart of the Stethoscope. Foolscap. 3s. cloth. 

Dickson on Cholera, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Ingleby on Uterine Hemorrhage. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Scott on Lavements. Royali2mo. 7s. bds. 

Stafford on the Spine. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds, 

Hill on Cupping. 18mo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 

Aldis on Glandular Diseases. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Cloquet’s Surgical Pathology, translated. 24 Plates. 8vo. 8s. 6d, bds. 
Robertson’s Conversations on Surgery. 8vo. 6s. bds, 

Forster’s Facts on Epidemic. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Clanny’s Hyperanthraxis, or the Cholera at Sunderland. 8vo, 7s. 6d, cloth. 
Plumbe on Diseases of the Skin. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

England on the Kidneys. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Sir Astley Cooper onthe Thymus Gland. 4to, 14s. bds. 

Blackmore on Consumption. 8vo, 93s. bds. 

Clement’s Observations on Surgery and Pathology, 8vo. 8s, bds. 

Laennec on the Stethoscope. 18mo. 3s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Vols. xxix. xxx, xxxi. Foolscap. 6s. each, bds. 

Further Strictures on Napier’s Peninsular War. 8vo. 9s. bda. 

Latrobe’s Pedestrian. 8vo. 12s, cloth. 

Jenour's Treatise on Languages. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Coleman on the Mythology of the Hindus, 4to. 44s, bds, 

Something New. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Phillips’ Million of Facts. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Family Library. Vols, xxviii. xxix. xxx. xxxi. 18mo. 5s. each, cloth. 

Miss Martineau’s Illustrations of Political Economy, PartIII.1V. 18mo. 15. 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Bibliophobia, a Sequel to Bibliomania. Demy 8yvo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Open Sesame, or the Way to get Money. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 

D’Aguilar’s Officer’s Manual. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

Marin de la Voye’s Mélange, French and English. Royal. 18mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Ballingall’s Improvement of the Mercantile Navy, 8vo. 12s, bds. 

Ann Jackson. 18mo. 2s. bds. 

The New Gallomania, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

The Little Girl’s Own Book. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Hastings’ British Archer. Royal 4to. 16s. cloth. 

Scenes in Our Parish. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Belno’s Hindoo Costume. Folio, 41. 10s. half-bound, 

Rutherford’s Maternal Sketches. 12mo. 7s. cloth, 

Emigrant’s Pocket Companion. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

The Youtb’s Cornucopia. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 7s, 6d, roan. 

Joplin on the Currency. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Blunt’s Hulsean Lectures. 8vo. 6s, 6d. bds. 

Cardwell’s Coinage of the Greeks and Romans. 8vo, 8s. 6d. bds. 

Mackay’s Shipwreck of the Juno. Foolscap. 3s. bds, 

Gorton’s Population Returns, 1831. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

Buds and Blossoms. 18mo. @s. half-bound. 

My Station and its Duties. 12mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Skurray’s Shepherd's Garland. 8vo. 7s. 6d, bds, 

Newland on Irish Tithes. 12mo. 3s. cloth, 

Markham’s New Children’s Friend. 2 vols, 12%mo. 10s. 6d, cloth. 

The Anniversary Calendar. 2 vols, 8vo. 42s. half-bound, 

Bransby’s Portfolio of Anecdotes. 12mo, 2s, 6d. bda. 
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Statham’s Indian Recollections. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Rowe on the Ruins of Empires. 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

The Toilette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion. Foolscap, 5s. bds. 

Lewis’ Second Series of Lessons on the Game of Chess. 8yo.~ 20s, bds. 

Fifty Games of Chess actually played. 8vo, 5s. bds. 

Notes upon Notes, &c. 18mo. 3s. sewed. 

The Easter Offering, or Catholic Annual for 1852, 8vo. 10s. 6d, silk. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. bd. 

Colton’s Manual for Emigrants. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Little Library. Vol. viii. 16mo, 4s, half-bound. 

Earnshaw’s Dynamics. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. vi. vii. 18mo. 5s, each, cloth. 

Wildersfrin on Early Discipline. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

The Friend’s Library. Vol. i. 1s. 6d, cloth. 

Henderson’s Scottish Proverbs. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Downe’s Letters from the Continent, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Edmond’s Life Tables. Royal 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

The Plain Why and Because. 4 vols. 18mo. 16s. cloth. 

Whittock’s Painter’s and Glazier’s Guide. 4to. plates. 54s. bds, 

Mudie’s First Lines of Natural Philosophy. 18mo. 5s. bds. 

Hints on Wages, Banking, &c. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

The Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, Music, and Romance. Vol. i. 3s. 6d. 

The Music of Nature, with curious and interesting Illustrations, by Wm. Gardiner. 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Scenes in Our Parish. Second Series, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Speeches and Writings of Lord Brougham, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Hind’s Manual of Veterinary Art. 12mo. 5s, cloth. 

Forman's Natural Philosophy. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Cooper's Proposal for a General Record Office. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

Remember Me. Second Series. 32mo. 4s. silk. 

Little Mary Grown Older. 18mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Cleland’s Census and Statistics of Glasgow, &c. Folio. 42s. bds, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Pritchard’s Microscopic Cabinet. 8vo. 18s. bds. 
Slaney’s British Birds. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Pair Zoology. Royali8mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Bewick’s British Birds, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. bds. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


Tales of the Early Ages, by the author of ‘“‘ Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Stanley Buxton, by John Galt. Svols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

The Rural Rector. Svols. 12mo. . 

Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library. Vol. x. xi. xii. Foolscap. 6s, each, cloth. 

A Tale of the Tories, 18mo. 2s. 6d, sewed. 

The Jesuit. S vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Country Houses. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Fiction without Romance. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels. Vol.i.ii. Foolscap. 5s. each, cloth. 

Arlington. 3 vols. Post 8vo. - 31s. 6d. bds, 

The Contrast, by the Earl of Mulgrave. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

The New Sketch-Book, the Alhambra, by Washington Irving. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s, bds. 

The Democrat. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Three Nights ina Life Time. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Klosterheim, by the English Opium-Eater. Foolscap. 7s. bds. 

Calabria. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Munday’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 2 vols, 8yo, 30s, bds, 
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The Fair of May-Fair. Svols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

The Radical, by the author of the Member. 12mo. 5s, bids. 

Contarini Fleming. 4 vols. Foolscap. 24s. bds. 

Mitford’s Lights and Shadows of American Life. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 51s. 6d. bds. 
La Coquetterie. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 27s. bds. 

Richard of York. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. bds. 

Adventures of Barney Mahoney, by T. C. Croker. Foolscap. 8s. bds. 

The Doomed. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 27s. bds. 

Fitzgeorge. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Henry Masterton. 3 yols, Post 8vo. 31s. 6d, bds. 


POETRY AND PLAYS. 
Bird’s Achmet’s Feast, &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Rodolph, a Dramatic Fragment. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Poland, Homer, &c. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. bds. 
The Druid, a Tragedy, by Thos. Cromwell. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
Jackson’s Waterloo. 8vo. 5s. bds, 
The Bee and the Wasp. Plates by Cruikshank. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 
Flowers of Fable. 18mo. 5s. bds, 
The Maid of Elvar, by Allan Cunningham. 12mo. 6s. bds. 
Malloch’s Immortality of the Soul, &c. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
Hogg’s Queer Book. Foolscap. 8s. bds. 
Rebecca, by the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth. 8vo, 10s. cloth. 
Schiller’s Fiesko. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Henningsen’s Scenes in Belgium. 8vo.° 5s. bds. 
Jolande, &c. 8vo. 5s, 6d. bds. 
The Messiah, by R. Montgomery. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
English Songs, by Barry Cornwall. 18mo. 6s. 6d. bds, 10s. morocco, 
Beauties of Crabbe. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. bds. 
Gough’s Poems. Foolscap. 5s. bds. 
The Village Poor-House, by a Country Curate, 18mo. 2s, 6d. cloth 
Caracalla. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 
Jones’s Progress of Truth, &c. 12mo. 5s, bds. 


POLEMICS. 


Wimberley's Death-Summons. 12mo, 5s, bds. 

The Easter Gift, a Religious Offering, by L. E. L. 9s. bds. 

Christian Experience, by the Author of ‘ Christian Retirement.” 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
Lay Testimony to the Truth of the Sacred Records. Foolscap. 5s, 6d. cloth. 
Sacra Poesis, by M. F. D. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Mission in South Africa. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Rey. H. Brougham’s Sermons. 12mo. 4s, cloth. 

Cattermole’s Sermons. Post 8vo, 7s. bds. 

Wynyard’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Girdlestone’s New Testament, with a Commentary. PartI. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
Faber’s Apostolicity of Trinitarianism. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. bds. 

Jowett’s Sermons. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Robinson’s Christian’s Privilege. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds, 

Turnbull’s Laws of Christ. 12mo. 5s, cloth. 

Martin’s Christian Philosophy. 18mo. 6s. bds. 

Timpson’s Church History. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Juvenile Sunday Library, Vol. I. 18mo. 4s. bds. 

Dr. Park on Prophecy, &c. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Private Devotions for every Day inthe Week. 18mo. 1s, 3d. bds. 

Biblical Cabinet. Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Eyre on St. Paul’s Epistles. @vols. 8vo. 24s. bds. 

Tracts of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Christian’s Family Library. Vol. i. 12mo. 6s, cloth. 

Scripture Garden Walk, 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds. 
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Stonard’s Evidences of the Christian Religion. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

An Offering of Sympathy to Bereaved Parents. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Coxe’s Lectures on the Evidence from Miracles. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bde. 
Roger’s Family Prayers. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, with Taylor's Fragments. Imp. 8vo. 24s. eloth. 
Baker's Discourses, &c. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Marsh on the Decalogue. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Slade’s Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Short's History of the Church of England. 2 vols. 8vo. @is bds. 

The Church of God, in a Series of Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds. 

Sewell’s Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 5s. bds, 

The Missionary Church, by Stowell. 12mo, 3s. bds. 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. Imp. 8vo, 21s. cloth. 

Hobart’s Analysis of Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
New Selection of Hymns. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

The Young Christian’s Sunday Evening. Vol.ii. 12mo, 7s. bds. 

Lord Hatton’s Psalter, with Appendix. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Manual of Religious Instruction. i12mo. 6s. bds. 

Treatise on the Millennium, 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Dalton’s Prayers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds, 

Caunter’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Knight’s Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 8vo. 53s. cloth. 
Beacheroft’s Four Sermons. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds, 

Bishop of Chester’s St. Luke. 8vo. 9s, or2 vols. 12mo. 9s. bds. 
Bernard’s Creeds and Ethics of the Jews. 8vo. 21s. half-bound, cloth. 
Dr, A. B, Evans’ Sermons. 8vo. 12s, bds. 


POLITICS. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Third Series. Vol. VII. ; Fourth Vol. of Session 
1831. Royal 8vo. 30s. bds. 33s. 6d. half-bound. 

Do. Do. Third Series. Vol. VIII. ; Fifth and last of Session 1831. 
Royal 8vo. 24s.bds. 27s. 6d. half-bound. 

New Reform Act. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Bouchette’s Topographical Dictionary of Canada. 4to. 28s. bds. 

Bouchette’s British Dominions in North America. 2 vols. 4to. 56s. bds. 
Kidd’s Guide to Herne Bay. 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

Parry’s History of Wooburn, &c. 8vo. 7s. India, 10s. bds. 

Scott’s Stourbridge and its Vicinity. 8vo. 21s. bds. 

The Canadas, by John Galt. 12mo. 8s, cloth. 

Edinburgh delineated in Fifty Views. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Britton’s Description of Tunbridge Wells, &c. 8vo. 5s. Royal 8vo. 8s. bds. 
The Family Topographer. Vol. 11. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Sheridan’s Guide to the Isleof Wight. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels. Second Series. 3 vols. 


18mo. 15s. bds. 
Lander’s Journal. 3 vols. 18mo. 15s. cloth. 
Vigne’s Six Months in America. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. cloth. 
Liddiard’s Tour in Switzerland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Earle’s New Zealand, &c. 8vo. 13s. bds. 
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